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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



" Les Miserables" — Victor Hugo's last novel — is at once the mani- 
festo of a Radical and the fiction of a Poet. With all its faults — and 
they are many and glaring — it is the most remarkable production of ita 
class which has been published for many years. The glowing rhetoric 
and impassioned declamation of the orator of the Mountain, the fierce 
invective of "Les Chatiments," the subtle analysis of "Le dernier 
jour d'un Condamn6," the gorgeous word-painting of " Les Orientales,' 
the dramatic power of "Ruy Bias," "Marie Tudor" and "Lucr&e 
Borgia/' are ,all combined in this wonderful book, concentrated and 
fused together, as, it were, by the fire of genius. Henoe the immense 
sensation it has created in France and in Europe. <" Parisian work- 
men/' says the author of a violent criticism of the work, published in 
a late number of the Edinburgh Review, "club together in their 
ateliers, to purchase a. copy of this mendacious appeal to the working 
classes, and assemble at night to hear it read aloud. Parish priests in 
remote villages borrow the book from the neighboring chateau and gloat 
tfver the history of social iniquity, in their lonely parsonages." 

On the ether hand, the Westminster Review, the great organ of 
British Radicalism, is rapturous in its praise. " Faults, eccentricities," 
says the reviewer, "redundancies, extravagances, errors against good 
taste, it unquestionably has. Any critic who liked the task might de- 
vote a whole essay to these alone. But when the most invidious criti- 
cism has done its worst, the immense power, the noble character of the 
work, remains unimpaired. The foundation of half a dozen great repu- 
tations might be discovered in the pages of. ( Les Miserables.' Perhaps 
no higher praise could be given to the work than to say, that heralded 
as it was by months and months of most vehement preliminary lauda- 
tion, highly wrought up as .public expectation had purposely been, the 
world was not disappointed in the end. The presence of genius is felt by 
the reader in every chapter and page. A deep insight into human na- 
ture, a warm and almoat passionate sympathy with human suffering, a 
pictorial power scarcely rivalled in our days, a dramatic force which 
strikes out new and thrilling effects in every new situation, an inexhaus- 
tible variety of character, incident and illustration, and a vivid elo- 
quence, absolutely unequalled by any living author of the same class — 
these are some, and only some of the leading qualities by means of 
which Victor Hugo has made 'Les Miserables' one of the great lite- 
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rary monuments of the century. It is one of the master-pieces of the 
age which has produced it." 

The translation which has been adopted as the basis of the present 
reprint, although in the main faithful and spirited, is disfigured by nu- 
merous errors and misapprehensions of peculiar French idioms, some of 
them even of a ludicrous nature. The work of revising and correcting. 
it for republication was commenced by that accomplished scholar, Pro- 
fessor A. Dimitry ; but the pressure of .other engagements having com- 
pelled that gentleman to give up the undertaking after he had progressed 
as far as page 49 of this edition, the task' of revision was entrusted by 
the publishers to the present editor, who has endeavored to carry out 
their views in a manner that will, he hopes, prove satisfactory to the 
reading public. 

It is proper to state here, that whilst every chapter and paragraph in 
any way connected with the story has been scrupulously preserved, 
several long, and it must be confessed, rather rambling disquisitions on 
political and otlfer matters of 'a purely local character, of no interest 
whatever on this side of the Atlantic, and exclusively intended for the 
French readers of the book, have not been included in this reprint. A 
few scattered sentences, reflecting on slavery — which the author, with 
strange inconsistency, has thought fit to introduce into a work written 
mainly to denounce the European systems of labor as gigantic instru- 
ments of tyranny and oppression — it has also been deemed advisable to 
sfcrike out. With these exceptions — and they are after all but few and 
unimportant — the original work is here given entire. The extraneous 
matter omitted has not the remotest connection with the characters or 
the incidents of the novel, and the absenoe of a few anti-slavery para- 
graphs will hardly be complained of by Southern readers. 

A. F. 
Richmond, May, 1863. 
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PREFACE 

So long as there shall exist, by reason of law and custom, a social 
doom, which, in the face of civilization, artificially creates hells on earth, 
distorts a divine destiny into a human fatality; so long as the three pro- 
blems of the age — the degradation of man by the serfage of labor; the 
forfeiture of woman's true estate by starvation, and the dwarfing of 
childhood by physical and spiritual night — are not solved; so long, as 
in certain regions, social asphyxia shall be possible; in other words, and 
from a yet more extended point of view, so long as ignorance and pau- 
perism remain on earth, books like this cannot be useless. 

Hauteville House, 1862. 



i3oot jftrst. 

AN UPRIGHT MAN. 
i. 

MR. MYRIEL. 

In 1815, Mr. Charles Francois Bienvenu Myriel was Bishop of D -, 

He was a man of seventy-five, and had occupied the see of J) since 

18Q6. Although this incident, in no way, affects the essence itself of 
our narrative, it may not be useless, if only for precision in all things, 
to advert here to the reports and gossip which had been current about 
him from the time of his arrival in the diocese. 

True or false, whatever is said of men, as much as their actions, tell'a 
on their lives, and, especially, on their destinies. 

Mr. Myriel was the son of a counsellor of the Parlement of Aix ; of 
the nobility sprung from the bar. It was said that his father, intending 
A ■ « 
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for him a reversion of his office, had contracted a marriage for him at 
the early age of eighteen or twenty, according to a wide-spread custom 
among parliamentary* families. Charles Myriel, notwithstanding this 
marriage, had, it was said, been the subject of 'much scandal In per- 
son, though s ight in stature, he was well moulded — elegant and graceful; 
all the earlier part of his life had been devoted to the world and to its 
pleasures. The revolution came, events crowded upoi> each other; the 
parliamentary families, decimated, hunted and pursued, wer# soon dis- 
persed.' Mr * harles Myriel, on .the first outbreak of the revolution, emi- 
grated to Italy. His wife died there, of a breast complaint, under which 
she had long labored. They had no children What followed in tbe 
fate' of Mr. Myriel? The decay of the old French social system, the fall 
of his own fam ly, the tragic sights of '93, still more fearful, perhaps, 
to the exiles who beheld them from afar, magnified by fright— did these 
arouse in him ideas of unworldliness and of solitude? Was he, in the 
midst of one of the reveries or emotions which then absorbed his life, 
suddenly attacked by one of jhose mysterious and terrible blows which 
sometimes overwhelm, by smiting to rhe heart, the man whom public 
disaster could not shake, by aiming at life or fortune? No one could 
have answered; all that was known. was, that when he returned from 
Italy he was a priest. t 

In 1804, Mr. Myriel was curate of Brignolles. He was then an old 
man, and lived in the deepest seclusion. 

About the lime of the Coronation, a trifling matter of business be- 
longing to his curacy — what it was, is not know n precisely — took him to 
Paris. 

Among other personages of authority, he went to Cardinal Fesch ou 
behalf of his parishioners. 

One day, when the Emperor had come to visit his uncle, the worthy 
curate, who was waiting in the ante-room, happened to be in the way of 
his majesty. Napoleon noticing that the old man looked at him with u. 
certain degree of curiosity, turned around and said brusquely: 

"Who is this goodmany who looks at me?" 

"Sire," said Mr. Myriel, "you behold a goodman, and I a great man. 
Each of us may profit by it " 

On the very evening of that day the Emperor asked the Cardinal the 
name of the curate, and some time afterward, Mr. Myriel was overwhelmed 
with surprise on learning that he had been appointed Bishop of D . 

Beyond this, no one knew how much truth there was in the stories 
which passed current concerning the first portion of Mr. Myriel's life. 
But few families had known the Myriels before the revolution. 

Mr. Myriel had to submit to the fate of every new-comer in a small 
town, where there are many babbling tongues and few thinking heads. 
He had to submit, though he was a bishop* and because be, was a bishop. 

* This term mast not be mistaken by the reader, accustomed to a different use 
of the word in its common English acceptance In England tbe Parliament en- 
acts statutes : in IVance, the Parlement, speaking for the Kingj uttered decrees. 

f We have here a pun, which loses its power by translation. The French word 
bonhomme, in its compact form, means an "old fellow," whether good or bad. 
The antithesis, which makes the pun, li«8 in- boil hoinirtf,' a gooff Jinan, and hot 
bonhomme, an "old codger." , 
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But after all, the gossip with which his name was connected, was only 
gossip: noise, talk, words, less than words— pa laoers-, as they say in the 
forcible language of the -South. 

However this might be, after nine years of episcopacy, and of residence 

in D- , all these stories, topics of talk, which engross at first petty 

towns and petty people, were entirely forgotten. No body would have 
dared to speak of, or even remember them. 

When Mr. Myriel came to D , he was accompanied by an old 

maiden lady, Miss Baptistine, his eister, ten, years younger than 
himself. 

Their only domestic was a woman of about the same age as Miss 
Baptistine, called Mrs. Magloire,' who, after having been the servant of 
the curate, now took the double title of f'emme de ch'atubre of Mademoi- 
selle and housekeeper of Monseigneur. 

Miss Baptistine was a tall, pale, thin, and gentle being. She 
fully real zed the idea which is expressed by the word f respectable;' for 
it seems as if it were necessary that a woman should be a mother to be 
venerable She had never been pretty; her whole life, which had been 
but a succession of pious works, had produced upon her a kind of trans- 
parent whiteness, and in growiug old she had acquired what may be 
called the beauty of goodness. What had been thinness in her youth 
had become in maturity transparency, and this etherealness permitted 
gleams of the angel within. She was more a spirit than a virgin mortal. 
Her form was shadow-like, hardly enough body to convey the thought of 
sex — a little earth containing a spark — large eyes, always cast down; a 
pretext for a soul to remain on earth. 

Mrs. Magloire was a little, white, fat, jolly, bustling old woman, 
always out of breath, caused first by her activity, and then by her 
asthma. 

M. Myriel, upon his arrival, was installed in his episcopal palace with 
the honors prescribed by the imperial decrees, which class the bishop next 
in rank to the field-marshal. The Mayor and the President paid him the 
first visit, and he, on his part, paid like honor to the General and the 
Prefect. 

The installation being completed, the town was anxious to see its 
bishop at work. 



II. 

MR. MYBIEL BECOMES MY LORD BIENVENTT. 

The bishop's palace at D was contiguous to the hospital; the 

pakce was a spacious and beautiful edifice, built of stone in the beginning 
of the last century by Monsiegneur Henri Pujet, a doctor of theology 
of the Faculty of Paris, abbe" of Simore, who was bishop of D — — in 
17P2. The palace was a right lordly dwelling; there wa3 an air of gran- 
deur about everything, the apartments of the bishop, the saloons-,, the 
chambers, the court of honor, which was very large, with arched walks 
after the antique Florentine style; and a garden planted with magaifi- 
oent trees. « 
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In the diniDf hall, a long and magnificent gallery on the ground floor, 
opening upon the garden, Mons. Henri Pujet had given a grand banquet 
on the 29th of July, 1714, to their lordships Charles Brulart de Genlis, 
archbishop, Prince d' Enibrun, Antoine de Mesgrigny, capuchin, bishop 
of Grasse, Pbilippe de Vendome, grand-prior de France, lord abbot of 
Saint Honors de Levins, Francois _de Berton de Grillon, bishop baron 
of Vence, Cesar de Sabran de Forcalquier, lord bishop of Glandive, and 
Jean Soanen, priest of the Oratory, preacher in ordinary to the King, 
lord bishop of Senez. The portraits of these seven reverend personages 
decorated the hall, and this memorable date, July 29ih, 1714, appeared 
in letters of gold on a white marble tablet. 

The hospital was a low, narrow, one-story building, with a small 
garden . 

Three days after the bishop's advent, he visited the hospital; when 
the visit was ended, he invited the director to call at the palace. 

"Sir," said he to the director of the hospital,- "how many patients 
have you ?" 

" Twenty-six, my lord " 

" That is as I had counted," said the bishop. 

"The beds," continued the director, "are closely packed." 

" I had so noticed." 

"The wards are but small chambers, and are not easily ventilated." 

"It seems so to me." 

" And then, when the sun does shine, the garden is very small for 
the convalescents." 

."This I had said to myself." 

"In the way of epidemics, we have had typhus fever this year; two 
years ago we had miliary fever, some times one hundred patients, and 
we did not know what to do." 

" That had occurred to me." 

"What can .we do, my lord," said the director; "we must be resigned " 

This conversation took place in the dining gallery on the ground floor. 

The bishop was silent a few moments; then he turned abrupt'y to- 
wards the director. 

" Sir," he said, " how many beds do you think this hall alone would 
contain ?" 

" My lord's dining hall !" exclaimed the director, stupefied. 

The bishop ran his eyes over the hall, seemingly taking measure, and 
making calculations. 

" It will any way hold twenty beds," said he to himself; then raising 
his voice, he said : 

"Listen, Mr. Director, to what I have to say. There is evidently a- 
mistake here. There are twenty-six of you in five or six small rooms. 
There are' only three of us } and space for sixty. There is a mistake, I 
tell you. You have my house, and I have yours. Restore mine to me y 
and be this your home." 

The next day the twenty-six poor invalids were installed in' the 
bishop's palace, and the bishop had gone to the hospital. 

Mr. Myriel had no property, his family having been impoverished by 
the revolution. His sister held an annuity of five hundred francs, which 
in the vicarage sufficed for her personal wants. Mr. Myriel received from 
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the government, as bishop, a salary of fifteen thousand francs. The day 
on which he took up his residence in the hospital building* he resolved 
to appropriate this sum, once for all, to the following uses. We copy 
the schedule then written by him : 

"Memorandum for my Household Expenses. 

For the little seminary, fifteen hundred livres. 

Mission congregation, one hundred livres. 

For the Lazarists of Montdidier, one hundred livres. 

Seminary of foreign missions in Paris, two hundred livres. 

Congregation of the Holy Ghost, one hundred and fifty livres. 

Eeligious establishments in the Holy Land, one hundred livres. 

Maternal charitable societies, three hundred livres. 

For that of Aries, fifty livres. 

For the Jail Improvement Society, four hundred livres. 

For the relief and deliverance of prisoners, five hundred livres. 

For the liberation of fathers of families imprisoned for debt, one thou- 
sand livres. 

Additions to the salaries of poor schoolmasters of the diocese, two 
thousand livres. 

Public storehouse of the Upper Alps, one hundred livres. 

Association of the ladies of D of Manosque and Sisterron for 

the gratuitous instruction of poor girls, fifteen hundred livres. 

For the poor, sis thousand livres. 

My personal expenses, one thousand livres. 

Total, fifteen thousand livres." 

Mr. Myriel made no alteration in this plan during the tinTe he held the 

see of D ; he called it, as will have been seen, the settlement of his 

household expenses. 

Miss Baptistine accepted this arrangement with entire submis- 
sion : to this holy woman Mr. Myriel was at once a brother and a 
bishop, her companion by ties of blood and her superior by spiritual au- 
thority. She loved and venerated him unaffectedly : when he spoke, she 
listened; when he acted, she yielded her assent. Mrs. Magloire, how- 
ever, their servant, grumbled a little. The bishop, as it may have 
been seen, bad reserved but a thousand francs; this, added to the income 
of Miss Baptistine, gave them a yearly dependence of fifteen hundred 
francs, upon which the three old people subsisted. 

Thanks, however, to the rigid economy of Mrs. Magloire, and the 
excellent management df Miss Baptistine, whenever a curate came to 
D , the bishop found means to extend to him his hospitality. 

About three months after the installation, the bishop said one day, 
" With all this I am very much cramped." " I think so too," said Mrs. 
Magloire: "My Lord has not even asked for the sum due him by the 
department for his carriage expenses in town, and in his circuits in the 
diocese. It was formerly the custom with all bishops." 

"Yes!" said the bishop; "you are right, Mrs. Magloire." 

He. made his application. 

Some time afterwards, the General Council took his claim into con- 
sideration and voted him an annual stipend of three#thousand francs 
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under this head : "Allowance to the bishop for carriage expenses, relay 
and travelling expeuses for pastoral visits " 

The bourgeoisie of the town were much excited on the subject, and 
in regard to it a senator of the Empire, formerly member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, an adveeate of the Eighteenth Brumaire, now 
provided with a rich senatorial seat near D — — , wrote to M Bigot de 
Preameneu, Minister of Public Worship, a fault-finding, confidential 
epistle, f'r.iin which we make the following extract : — 

"Carriage exp uses ! What can he want of it in a town of less than 
four thousaud inhabitants?- Expeuses of pastoral visits! And what 
good do they do, in the first place ; and then, how is it possible to travel 
by post in this mountain region? There'are no roads; he can go only 
on horseback. Even the bridge over the Durance .at Chateau Aruoux 
is scarcely passab'e for ox-carts. These priests are always so; grasping 
and miserly. This one was meek and humble at the outset, : now he 
acts like the rest : he must have a carriage and post-chaise. He must 
indulge iu luxuries like the old bishop*. Bah ! this whole priesthood ! 
Monsieur le Comte matters will never improve till the. Emperor de- 
livers us from these skull-caps. Down with the Pope! ( Matters were 
just then getting compliaated with Rome.) For my part, I go for Caesar 
alone," &c , &c , &c. 

This application, on the other hand, pleased Mrs. Magloire ex- 
ceedingly. "Good," said she to Miss Baptistine ; "his lordship 
began with others, but he has found, at last, that it must end in his 
looking out for himself. He has settled all his charities, and so now 
here are three thousand francs for us." 

The same evening the bishop wrote, and gave to his sister, a memo- 
randum, couched in these terms - : 

" Carriage and Visitation Expenses. 

For beef and pork for the hospital, fifteen hundred livres. 

For the Aix Maternal Charity Association, two hundred and fifty 
livres. 

For the Draguignan Maternal Charity Association, two hundred and 
fifty livres 

For found ings, five huudred livres. 

For orphans, five hundred livres. 

Total, three thousand livres " 

Such was the budget of Mr. Myriel. 

In regard to the official perquisites, marriage licenses, dispensations, 
private baptisms, and preaching, consecrations of churches or chapels, 
marriages, &c, the bishop collecied them from the wealthy with so much 
the more punctuality, that the proceeds immediately went to the poor. 

In a short time donations of money flowed into the bishop's hands; 
those who had and those who ► had not, knocked at the bishop's door. 
Some ca'me to receive alms which others had bestowed, and in less than 
a year he had become the treasurer of all the benevolent, aod the banker 
to all the distressed Large sums passed through his hands ; neverthe- 
less, he changed in nowise his mode of living, nor added the least lux- 
ury to the strict necessaries of life. 
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On the contrary, as tUere is always more misery among the lower 
classes than there is humanity in 'the higher, every thing was given 
away, so to speak, k/efore it was received It was like water on a sandy 
soil. For all the money that he might receive,'he still never had any in 
hand. In such cases he would rob himself of his own. It being the 
custom that all bishops should put their christian names at the head of 
their orders and pastoral letters, the poor people of the district had 
chosen, by a sort of affectionate jnstinct, from among the names of the 
bishop, that which was expressive to them, and thsy always called him 
My Lord Bienvenu. We shall follow their example, and shall call him 
thus. On the whole, he was pleased with this form of address. "I 
like this name," said he; " Bienvenu is a corrective of ' My Lord.' " 

We do not claim that the portrait which we present here is a true 
one; we say only that it is a good likeuess. 



III. 

A GOOD BISHOP FOR A HARD DIOCESE. 

What though -the bishop had converted his carriage into charities, he 
did not, therefore, the less regularly perform his pastoral rounds. A 

trying diocese, withal, was that of D , as may have been inferred 

from the senatorial protest. There was very little plain, a sood deal of 
mountain, and hardly any roads, as the see included thirty-two curacies, 
forty-one vicarages, and two hundred and eighty-five sub-curacies. To 
visit all these is a gfeat labor, but the bishop went through with it. He 
traveled on foot in his own neighborhood, in a cart when tie was in the 
plains, and in a cacolet, a basket strapped on the back of a mue, when 
in the mountains. The two women usually accompanied hi.m, but when 
the journey was too difficult for them, he went alone. 

One day he arrived at Senez, an old episcopal seat, mounted on an 
ass His purse, quite Jow at the time, would not allow any bette/ con- 
veyance. The mayor of the city came to receive him at the portal of 
the episcopal residence, and with scandalized astonishment, saw him dis- 
count from his ass. Several of the citizens stood near by, laughing. 

" Mr. Mayor," said the bishop, "and' you, gentlemen burghers, I see 
what scandalizes you; you think that it argues a deal of pride, for a 
poor priest to use the same conveyance which was once u>ed by Christ. 
I have done it from necessity, I assure you, and not from vanity." 

In his visits he was indulgent and gentle, and preached less than he 
conversed. He never used far-fetched reasons or examples To the 
inhabitants of one region he would cite the example of a neighboring 
region In the districts where the needy were treated witfi rigor, he 
would say, " Look at the people of BrianQon. They have given to the 
poor, and to widows and orphans, the right to mow their meadows two 
months before all the others. When tbeir houses are in ruins they 
rebuild them without cost. Hence it is a country blessed of God. For 
a whole century they have not known a single murder in their midst."' 

In villages where the people were greedy for gain, and absorbed in 
their crops, he would say, " Look at Etnbrun. If a father of a family,. 
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at harvest time, has his sons in the army, and ths daughters at service 
in the city, and he be sick, the priest recommends' him, in his Sunday 
instructions and after mass, the whole population of the village, men, 
women and children, go into the poor man's field and harvest his 
crop, and put straw and grain into his loft." To families at variance on 
questions of money and inheritance, he. would say, "See the mountain- 
eers of Devolny, a country so wild that the nightingale is not heard 
there once in fifty years. , Well, now? wiien the head of the family dies, 
the boys go away to seek their fortunes, and leave the property to the 
girls, so that they may get husbands." In those districts where the 
gpirit of litigation exists, and where the farmers were ruining themselves 
with stamped paper, he would say, " Look at those good peasants of the 
valley of Queyras. There are three thousand souls there. Why, it is 
like a little republic!- Neither judge nor constable is known there. 
The mayor does everything. He apportions the impost, taxes each one 
conscientiously, decides their quarrels without charge, divides their patri- 
mony without fees, gives judgment without costs ; and he is obeyed, 
because he is a just man among simple hearted men." In the 
villages which he found without a school-master, he would again 
instance the valley of Queyras. "■ Do you know how they man- 
age ?" he would say. " As a little district of twelve or fifteen 
houses cannot . always support a dominie, they have schoolmasters 
that are paid by the whole valley, who go round from village 
to village, teaching a week in this place, and ten days in that. 
.These masters attend the fairs, where I have seen them. They are 
known by quills which they wear in their hat-band. Those who teach 
reading only, have one quill; those who teach readipgand arithmetic, 
have* two; and those who teach reading, arithmetic and Latin, have 
three; the latter 'are esteemed great scholars. But what a shame to be 
ignorant ! Do like the people of Queyras." • 

In such fashion would he talk with fatherly gravity ; in the' absence 
of examples he would contrive parables going straight to his object, with 
few plyases and many images, which was the v§ry eloquence of Jesus- 
Christ, earnest and persuasive. 



IV 

WORKS MATCHING WORDS. 

His conv£rsation was affable and cheerful. He adapted himself to 
the capacity of the two old women who lived with him ; when he 
laughed, it was the laugh of a school-boy. 

Mrs. Magloire found no objection in addressing him as Your Great- 
ness. One"day he rose from his arm-chair, and went to his library for a 
book. It was upon one of the upper shelves, and as the bishop was 
rather short of stature he could not reach it. " Mrs. Magloire," said 
he, " bring me a chair. My greatness does not extend to this shelf." 

One of his distant relatives, the countess of L6, rarely failed to im- 
prove an occasion of rehearsing, in his presence, what she" called " the 
expectations" of her three sons. She had several relatives, very old 
and near their death, of whom her sons were the legal heirs. The 
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youngest of the three was to receive, from a great-aunt, a rental of a hun- , 
dred thousand livres ; the second looked to a substitution of his uncle's 
ducal title ; the elde*st would succeed to his grand-father's peerage. The 
bishop commonly listened in silence to these harmless and pardonable ma- 
ternal' displays. Once, however, he appeared more thoughtful than was 
his wont, while Madame de Lo rehearsed the various points of all 
these successions and all these " expectations." Stopping suddenly, 
with some impatience, she exclaimed, " My goodness, cousin, what are 
you thinking about ?" , 

"I am thinking," said the bishop, ".of a strange thing, which is, I 
believe, in St. Augustine ; ' place your expectations on hiin who knows 
no successor.' " 

On another occasion; receiving a letter announcing the decease of a 
gentleman in the country, in which were spread out on a long page, 
besides the dignities of the departed, all the feudal, and titular honors of 
all his relations, he exclaimed : " How broad are the shoulders of 
Death ! How wondrous a load of titles is he made to carry ! And 
how keen are the devices of man, thus- to impress the grave into the 
service of his vanity !" 

On occasions he would indulge in a quiet irony, which almost always 
conveyed some serious sense. Once, during Lent, a youDg vicar came 

to D , and preached in the cathedral. The subject*" of his sermon 

was charity, and he treated it very eloquently. He called upon the rich 
to give alms to the poor, if they would escape the tortures of hell, which 
he pictured in the most fearful colors, and enter that paradise which he 
painted as so desirable and inviting. There was a rich retired merchant 
in the audience, Mr. Geborand, something of an usurer, who had accumu- 
lated an estate of two millions in the manufacture of coarse cloths, 
woolens, serges and camelets. Never, in the whole course of his life, 
had Mr. Gdborand given alms to the unfortunate ; but from the date of 
this sermon it was noticed that he gave regularly, every Sunday, a penny 
to the old beggar women who were stationed at the portals of the cathe- 
dral. There were six of tbem to share in the dole. The bishop 
chanced to see him one day dispensing this alms, and said to his sister, 
with a smile, " Here's Mr. Geborand buying a pennyworth of heaven." 

When the question turned on charity, not even could a denial rebuff 
him, and he would then command words that compelled men to reflect. 
One day he was begging in a drawing-room of the city, where the Mar- 
quis of Champtercier, who was old, rich, and miserly, was present. The 
Marquis managed to be, at the same time, an ultra-royalist, and an 
ultra- Voltarian, a species of which he was not the only representative. 
The. bishop coming to him in turn, touched his arm, and said, "Mar- 
quis, you must give me something." The Marquis turned and answered 
bluntly, " My Lord, I have my own poor." " Make them over to me," 
said the bishop. 

One day he preached this sermon in the cathedral : " My very dear 
brethren, my good friends, there are in France thirteen hundred and 
twenty thousand peasants' cottages that have but three openings; 
eighteen hundred and seventeen thousand that have two, the door and 
one. window ; and finally, three hundred and forty-six thousand hovels, 
with only one opening — the door. And this is in consequence of what 
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is called the excise upon doors and windows Huddle poor families, old 
women and little children in those huts, and look to coming fevers aud 
to diseases of every kind. Alas ! God gives light to ncen, but the kw 
chaffers it back to them I do not impugn the law ; but I do bless God. 
In Is£re, in Var, and in the Upper and the Lower Alps, the peasants 
have, not even wheelbarrows, they carry the manure on their backs; 
they have no candles, but burn pine knots, and bits of rope soaked in 
pitch. And the same is the case all through the upper country of 
Dauphine*. They bake bread once in six mouths, and then their fuel is of 
the dried dung of the fields. In winter they cut it up with an axe, and 
qoak if for twenty-tour hours, before they can eat it. My brethren, be 
com passionate; behold how much suffering there i3- around you " 

Born a Provencal, he had easily made himself familiar with all the 
dialects of the South. He woujd say u Eh, be! motissu, sen sag6?" as 
m Lower 'Languedoc; "Onti anaras passu?" as in the Lower Alps; 
"PuerfS un bou'en moutou em.be un bouen froumagc grase," as in Upper 
Dauphin^. This pleased the people greatly, and contributed not a little 
4o giving him ready access to their hearts Whether in the cottage, or 
in the mountain, he was at home. He could say the grandest things in 
the most common language ; and as he mastered** every dialect, so he 
epoke his way to every soul.* 

Ho condemned nothing hastily, or without taking account of circum- 
stances. He would say, "Let us see the way through which the error 
has crept." 

Being, as he smilingly described himself, an ex-sinner, he had none 
of the stiffness of puritanism, and boldly professed, even under the eyes 
of the ferociously virtuous, a doctrine which may be nearly summed up 
in this: 

" Man has a body which is at once his burden and his temptation. 
He drags it along, and yields to it. 

" He ought to watch over it, to keep it in bounds ; to repress it, and 
yield to it at the last extremity, only. It may be wrong to yield even 
then, but if so, the fault is venial. It is a fall, but a fall upon the 
knees, which may end in prayer. 

"To be a saint is the exception; to be upright is the rule. Err, 
falter, sin ; but be upright. 

" To commit the least possible amount of sin is the law for man. To 
live without sin is the dream of an angel. Everything 'of the earth, 
earthy,' is subject to sin. Sin also has its laws of gravitation." 

When he heard many exclaiming, and quick at the language of indig- 
nation, "Oh ! oh !" he would say, smiling, "It would seem that this is 
a great crime, in which the whole world has its common share. Here is 
startled hypocrisy, ready with its protest, and hastening to its cover !" 

He was indulgent towards women, and towards the poor, upon whom 
the weight of human society falls most heavily. He was wont to say, 
" Tha faults of women, children, and servants, of the feeble, the indigent, 
and the ignorant, are the faults of their husbands, fathers, and masters, 
of the strong, the rich, and the learned." At other times he said, 
" Teach the ignorant as much as you can ; society incurs a moral guilt 
in failing to provide free instruction for all, and it is answerable for the 
intellectual darkness which it creates. If the soul is left in darkness, 
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sins will be committed. The guilty one is not he who commits the sin,., 
but he who causes the darkness " 

As we see, he had a strange and peculiar way of judging things. I 
suspect that he had found it in the gospel. 

In company one day he heard an account of a criminal case that was 
about to be tried. A pitiable man, having exhausted his resources, and 
moved by his love for a woman and for the child which she had borne 
him, had resorted to false coining for meads of existence. . At that 
time counterfeiting was still punished by death. The woman was arrested 
in the act of passing the first pipce that he had made. She was held a 
prisoner, but the evidence worked against her only. She alone cnuld 
testify against her lover, and convict him by her confession. She denied 
his guilt. They insisted, but she was obstinate' in her denial. In this 
state of the case, the prosecuting attorney for the crown devised a shrewd 
plan. He represented to her that her lover was unfaithful, and by 
means of fragments of letters skilfully put together, succeeded in cou- 
vincing the unfortunate woman that; she had' a rival, and. that this man 
had deceived her. At once exasperated by jealousy, she denounced her 
lover,, confessed all, and proved his guilt He was to be tried in a few 
days at Aix, with his accomplice, and his conviction was certain. The 
story was told, and everybody was in ecstacy at the adroitness <>f the 
officer. In bringing jealousy into play, he had brought truth to light, by 
means of anger, a"nd justice had sprung from revenge. The bishop 
listened to all this in silence. When the account was through, he asked : 

"Where are this man and woman to be tried?" 

"At the Assizes." 

"And where is the crown attorney to be tried .?" 

A tragic event occurred at D . A man had' been condemned to 

death for murder. The culprit was a poorly educated, 'but not eutirely 
ignorant man, who bad been a juggler at fairs, and a public scrivener. 
His trial was" the town-talk. The evening before the day fixed for the 
execution of the condemned, the almoner of the prison fell ill. A priest 
was needed to attend the prisoner in bis last moments. The curate was 
sent for, but it seems that he refused to go, saying, " That does not 
concern me. I have nothing to do with such drudgery, and with that 
mouotebank ; besides, I am sick myself, and moreover, it is not my 
post" When this reply was reported to the bishop, he said, "The 
curate is right, it is not his post, but mine." 

He immediately repaired to the prison, went down into the cell of the 
" mountebank," called him by name, took him by the hand, and talked 
with him. He spent the whole day with him, forgetful of food and 
sleep, praying to God for the soul of the condemned, and beseeching the 
condemned for his own -soul's sake He recalled to him the best, which 
are the simplest truths. He was father, brother, friend; bishop for 
blessing only. He taught him everything in the act of sustaining and 
comforting him. The man would otherwise have died in despair Death, 
for him, was like an abyss. Standing shivering upon the dreadful brink, 
he recoiled with horror. He was not ignorant enough to be indifferent. 
The terrible shock of his condemnation had in some sort broken here and 
there that wall which separates us from the mystery of things beyond, 
and which we call life. Through these fatal breaches he was constantly 
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looking beyond this world, and he could see nothing but darkness; the 
bishop showed him the light. 

On the morrow, when they came for the poor man, the bishop was 
with him. He followed him, and showed himself to the eyes of the 
crowd in his purple rochet, with his episcopal cross about his neck, side 
by side with the wretch, who was bound with cords. 

With him he mounted the car, and with him ascended the scaffold. 
The culprit, who, on the eve, had been so gloomy and so horror-stricken, 
was now radiant with hope. He felt that his soul was recopciled and he 
trusted in God. The bishop embraced him, and a£ the moment when 
the axe was about to fall, he said to turn, " Whom "man kills, him God 
restoreth to life ; whom his brethren put away, he findeth the Father. 
Pray, believe, enter into life! The Father is there." When he 
descended from the scaffold, something in his look made the people fall 
back. It would be hard to say which was the more wonderful, his pale, 
ness or his serenity. As he entered the humble dwelling which he 
smilingly called his palace, he said to his sister, " I have been officiating 
pontifieally." 

As the most sublime things are often least comprehended, there were 
those in the city who,, in commenting upon the bishop's conduct, called 
it affectation; this, however, was merely the chit-chat of morning calls. 
The people, who do not look for unworthy motives in holy works, 
admired and were softened. 

As to the bishop, the sight of the guillotine was a shock, and it was 
long before he recovered from its effects. There is, indeed, in the scaf- 
fold, when set up right before your e} r es, something which hallucinates 
the mind. We may be indifferent to the death penalty, and may not 
declare ourselves, yes or no, so long as we have not seen a guillotine 
with our own eyes ; but should we stumble upon one, the shock is vio- 
lent, and we are compelled to decide and take part for or against. Some, 
like de Maistre, admire ; others, like Beccaria, execrate its ministry* 
The guillotine is the embodiment of the law; it is called the Avenger. 
It is neither neutral, nor does it allow you to be neutral. He who sees 
it shivers with the most mysterious of shiYerings. All social questions 
set their points of interrogation about this cleaver. The scaffold is a 
spectre. It is not a mere frame, not a machine, not an inert piece of 
mechanism made of wood, of iron and of ropes. It seems to be a sort 
of being which bears within itself some darksome beginning of action, 
of which we* have but a shadowy notion; we might say that that piece 
of carpentry has eyes, the machine has ears, the mechanism understand- 
ing; that wood, iron and ropes have a will. In. the fearful reverie into 
which its presence lures the soul, the scaffold looms up terrible, blending 



* Count de Maistre, one of the mast vigorous thinkers of the age, however 
ultra in his doctrines, vindicated the scaffold as the corner-stone of society ; 
■whilst, to his mind; the 'public executioner is the high-priest of social order. 
Beccaria, on the contrary, in his magnificent treatise, Dei delitti e delle penc, 
tracing out the relation between crimes and penalties, concludes against the doc- 
trine of capital punishment. It is hardly necessary to advert to the fact that 
Victor Hugo himself, among other radicalisms, has long been an assailant of 
capital punishment. The thrilling pages of "The Last Day of % Convict,'! is' a 
most eloquent protest against the right of society to inflict death. 
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its very apparition with the consciousness of its horrid work. The scaf- 
fold is the accomplice of the executioner; it devours, it eats flesh, and 
it drinks blood. The scaffold is a sort of monster created by the judge 
and the carpenter, a spectre which seems to live a sort of appalling life, 
made up of all the deaths which it has inflicted. 

Hence, horrible and deep was the impression it produced. On the 
morrow of the execution, and for many days^ the bishop appeared to be 
prostrated. Tije almost violent calmness of the funeral hour had passed 
away, and he seemed to be haunted by the phantom of social justice;. 
He, who ordinarily looked back upon all his actions with so radiant a 
satisfaction, now seemed to be a walking self-reproach. At times he 
would talk to himself, and in an under tone stammer out dismal mono- 
logues. One evening his sister overheard and preserved the following : 
"I did not believe the thing so monstrous. It is wrong to be so ab- 
sorbed in the divine law as to lose sight of the human law. Death 
belongs to God alone. By what warranty do men touch that wonderful 
righ/?"' 

With the lapse of time these impressions faded away, and were prob- 
ably effaced. Nevertheless it was remarked that the bishop, ever after, 
avoided passing by the place of execution. 

Mr. Myriel could, at any hour, be called to minister at the bed-side of 
the sick and of the dying. He knew well that there was his highest 
duty and his greatest work. Widowed or orphan families had no need 
to send for him — he came of himself. He would sit silent for long 
hours by the side of a man who had lost the wife whom he loved, or of 
a mother who had lost her child. As he knew the time for silence, he 
knew also the time for speech. Oh, the admirable comforter, who did. 
not seek to drown grief in oblivion, but to exalt and to dignify it by 
hope. He would say, " Be careful of the way in which you think of 
the dead. Think not of what is rotting in the grave. Look steadfastly 
and you shall see the living glory of the beloved dead in the depths of 
heaven." He knew the wholesomeness of faith. He sought to counsel 
and compose the- despairing man by pointing out to him the man of 
resignation,- and to transform the bereavement which looks into the 
grave, by showing it the sorrow which looks up to the stars. 



WHICH SHOWS THAT MY LORD BIENVENU MADE HIS CASSOCKS LAST 

TOO LONG. 

The private life of Mr. Myriel teemed with the thoughts of his public 
life. To one who could have looked closely into it, the voluntary 

poverty in which the bishop of D lived, would have been a serious 

as well as a pleasant sight. 

Like all old men, and like most thinkers, he slept but little, but that 
little was sound. In the morning he devoted an hour to meditation^ 
and then said mass, either at the cathedral or in his own house. After 
mass, he • took his breakfast of rye bread and milk, and then went to 
'work. 
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A bishop is a very busy man ; he must reeeive the report of the clerk 
6f the diocese, ordinarily a prebendary, every day ; and nearly every 
day his grand vicars He has congregations to superintend, licenses to 
grant, a whole ecclesiastical book-store to examine, formularies of pray- 
erg, diocesan catechisms, manuals of devotions, &'c, '&c, charges to 
write, preachings to authorize, curates and mayors to make peace between, 
a clerical correspondence, an administrative correspondence, on the one 
hand the Government, on the other the Holy See, a thousand matters 
of business. 

What time these various affairs and his devotions and bis breviary 
left him, he gave first to the needy, the sick and the afflicted ; what time 
the afflicted, the sick, and the ne«dy left him, he gave to labor. Some- 
times he used a spade in his garden, and sometimes he read and wrote. 
Be had but one name for these two kinds of labor; he called them gar- 
dening. "The spirit is a garden," said he. 

Towards noon, when the weather was good, he would walk out into 
the fields, or in the city — often visiting the hovels on his way. m He 
might be seen plodding along with downcast eyes, resting upon his long 
cane, wearing his purple comfort, wudded so as to be very warm, purple 
stockings and heavy shoes, and his flat hat— from the three corners of 
which hung three golden tassels. 

His appearance was the signal for a holiday. One would have said 
that he dispensed warmth and light as he passed along ! d people 
and children would come to their doors for the bishop, .as they would for 
the sun. He blessed them, and he was blessed by them in return. 
Whoever was in need of any thing, was shown the way to his house. 

Here and there he would stop and talk to the little boys and girls — 
greeting the mothers with a smile. So long as his purse was full, he 
visited the poor; when it was empty, his visits were to'the rich. 

As he had made his cassocks last a very long time, in order that the 
wear might not be perceived he never went abroad clad otherwise than 
in his purple comfort. This was rather trying in the summer days. 

On his return he dined. The dinneY was very much like a breakfast. 

At half-past eight in the evening, he took supper with his sister, Mrs. 
Magloire standing behind them and waiting on the table. Nothing 
©ould be more frugal than this meal. If however, the bishop had one 
of his curates to supper, Mrs. Magloire improved the occasion to treat 
his lordship to some delicate fish from the lakes, or some choice game 
from the mountain. A visit from any of the curates afforded a pretext 
for a choice dinner, and in that case the bishop allowed himself to be 
managed by his house keeper With these exceptions, there was rarely 
seen upon his table more than boiled vegetables or a stew of bread arid 
•il And so it came to be a saying in the city, " When the bishop does 
not feast a curate, he fares as a Trappist." 

After supper he would chat for half an -hour with Miss Baptistine 
and Mrs Magloire, and then go to his own room and write, sometimes 
»p<>n loose sheets, sometimes on the margin of one of his folios. He 
was a literary and somewhat of a scientific man. He has left five or six 
tather curious manusoripts ; among which is a dissertation upon this 
(passage in Genesis : In the beginning the spirit of God fnoved upon the 
finite f the waters. He contrasts this version with three other texts ^ 
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with the Arabic, which has : The icinds of Qod were breathing ; with 
the text of Flavius Josephus, who says: A \oind from on' high vuslied 
upon the earth; and finally the Chaldaic.paraphase of Onkelosia, which 
reads: A wind coming from God, breathed upon the face of the waters. 
In another dissertation he examines the theological works of Hugo, 
bishop of Ptolemas, a great grand-uncle of the writer of this book, ancl 
proves that sundry little tracts, published in the last century, under the 
pseudonym of Barleycourt, should be attributed to that prelate. 

Sometimes in the midst of his reading, whatever the book might be, 
he^would suddenly be absorbed in a deep meditation, awakening from 
which, he would proceed to write a few lines on the pages themselves of 
the volume before him. These lines often have no reference to the book 
in which they are written. We have under our own eyes a note written 
by him upon the margin of a quarto volume entitled : >' Correspondence 
of Lord Germain with General- Clinton and General Cornwall's, and 
with the Admirals <f the American Naval Station. Versailles j Poin- 
sot, Book-seller ; and Paris, Pissot, quay of St. Austin." 

And this is the note : * 

" Oh Thou who art ! 

" Ecclesiastes calls thee All-Power; the Maccabees call thee Creator • 
the epistle to the Ephesiana calls thee ' The freedom of the sons of God.' 
Baruch gives thee the name of Immensity ! The Psalms name thee aa 
Wisdom and Truth; St. John calls thee Light The Book of Kings 
calls thee Lord. Exodus calls thee Providence; Leviticus, Holiness; 
Esdras, Justice ; Creation calls thee God; man, Father; but Solomon 
calls thee Mercy, and that is the most beautiful of the names by which 
thou art invoked !" 

Towards nine o'clock in the evening the two women were accustomed 
to retire to their chambers, in the second story, leaving him until morn- 
ing alone upon the lower floor. 

Here it is necessary that we should give an exact idea of the dwelling 
of the bishop of D- — . 



VI. 

BY WHOM HE HAD WATCH AND WARD OP HIS HOUS3. 

The house which he tenaated, as we have already mentioned, consisted 
in a grpund-floor and a single story On the ground floor there were 
three apartments, on the up-story three rooms, and above these a garret. 
In the rear of the house was a garden of about a quarter of aa acre. 
The two women occupied the upper floor; the bishop lived'below. Th« 
first room, opening on the street, was used aa the dining-room, the 
second was his bed-room, and the third was his private oratory There 
was no issue from the oratory unless through the bed-room, nor leavt; 
the bed-room without passing through the dining-room. At the far en«$ 
of the oratory there was ait alcove* closed in, with a bed for the demands 
of hospitality. The bishop kept this bed for the country enratea, wheu 
business, or the wants of their parish, brought them to D— - — . 

The pharmacy of the hospital, a little building adjoining the house. 
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and cut off from the garden plat, had been transformed into a kitchen 

and. cellar. , . 

There was also a stable in the garden, which had formerly been the 
hospital kitchen, where the bishop now kept a couple of cows. Of what- 
ever quantity of the milk which they yielded, he invariably sent one- 
half every morning to the sick at the hospital. " Thus do I pay my 
tithes," would he say. 

His room was quite large, and was difficult to warm in bad weather. 

As wood was very dear at J) , he conceived the idea of having a 

room partitioned off from the cow-stable with a tight plank ceiling. 
'There, during the intense cold would he spend his evenings, in what he 
called his winter parlor. 

In this winter parlor, as in the dining-room, the only furniture was a 
square white wooden table, and four straw-bottomed chairs. The dining- 
room, however, was set off by an old pink-stained sideboard. A similar 
sideboard, suitably draped with white linen and '-imitation-lace, the 
bishop had converted into an altar, which decorated his oratory. 

His rich penitents and the pious women of D had repeatedly 

clubbed together the money for a beautiful new altar for his lordship's 
.oratory, but as often had he taken the money and given it to the poor. 
"The most beautiful of altars," said he, "is the soul of the solaced 
"unfortunate, returning thanks to God." 

In his oratory he had two straw-worked camp-stools, and an armchair, 
also of straw, in the bed-room. When he happened to have seven or 
eight visitors at once, the prefect, general, or the staff-officers of the regiment 
in the garrison, or some of the pupils of the lower "seminary, he was 
obliged to go to the stable for the chairs that were in the winter parlor, 
to the oratory for the camp-stools, and to the bed-room for the arm chair; 
in this way he could accommodate as many as eleven visitors with seats. 
F5r each new visitor a room was stripped. , 

It happened sometimes that there were twelve; when the bishop 
glossed over the difficulty of the occasion by standing before the fire, if 
it were winter, or by walking in the garden, if it were summer. 

There was another chair in the guests' alcove, but it had lost half its 
straw, and had bat three legs, so .that it could be used only when stand- 
ing against the wall. Miss Baptistine had also, in her room, a very 
roomy wooden lounge, that had been once gilded and covered with flow- 
ered silk, but as it had to be taken into her room through the window, 
the stairway being too narrow, it could not be counted among the avail- 
able items of furniture. • 

The purchase of a piece of furniture something like a parlor lounge, 
with Utrecht velvet cushions worked with roses on a yellow ground, -and 
mahogany supports carved in the form of swan's necks, might have been 
the aim of Miss Baptistine's ambition. Its gratification, however, 
would have cost some five hundred francs; while, for all the savings of 
five years, she had been able to hoard up forty-two francs and ten sous 
only, for a purpose which she finally concluded to forego. After all, who 
has ever compassed the realities of his dream ? 

Nothing • plainer could "be imagined than the bishop's bed-room. A 
window coming down to' the floor and opening on the garden, facing this, 
the bed — an iron hospital bed, with a green serge pavilion. Concealed 
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in the shadow of the bed, behind a curtain, toilet articles, still speaking 
of the former refined habits of the man of the world. Then two doora 
-—one near the fire-place, looking into the oratory: — the other, near ,the 
library, leading into the dining-room. The library, a. large case with 
glass doors, and its hoard of books; the chimney, cased in marble- 
painted wood, habitually uncheered by a fire; on the hearth, a brace of 
andirons, topped by wreathed and fluted vases, once plated with silver 
etchings, a kind of episcopal extravagance ; above the marble, a brass 
crucifix, from which the silver washing had passed away, resting on a 
threadbare piece of black velvet, set in a wooden frame, from which the 
gilding had gone ; near the window a large table with an inkstand, 
covered with scattered papers and heavy volumes. In front of the 
table was«the straw arm,- chair, and before the bed the camp-stool from 
the oratory. 

Two portraits, in oval frames, hung on the wall on either side of the 
bed., Small gilt inscriptions upon the background of the canvas indi- 
cated that the portraits represented, one, the Abbe de Chaliot,. bishop of 
Saint Claude, the other, the Abb6 Tourteau, vicar-general of Agde, 
Abbe" of Grandcbamps, order of Citeaux, diocese of Ohartres. The 
bishop found these portraits when he succeeded to the hospital patients 
in this chamber, and left them untouched. They were priests, and 
probably contributors to the hospital — two reasons why he- should respect 
them. All that he knew of these two personages was that they had 
been named by the king, the one to his,bishopric, the other to his living, 
ou the same day, the twerity.seventh of April," 1785. Mrs. Magloire 
having taken dawn the pictures to wipe off the dust, the bishop had 
found this circumstance recorded in a faded ink upon a little square 
piece of paper, stuck by four wafers on the back*)f the portrait of the 
Abbe of Grandcbamps. 

He had at his window an antique curtain of coarse woolen stuff, which 
finally became so old that, to save the expense of a new one, Mrs. Ma- 
gloire was obliged to take in a large seam in the very middle of it. 
This seam was in the form of a cross. The bishop often called attention 
to it. " How well that suits," he would say. 

Every room in the house, on the ground -floor, as well as in the upper 
story, without exception, was whitewashed, which is the style of bar- 
racks and of hospitals. 

However, in later years, as' we shall see by-and-by, Mrs; Magloire 
found, under the wall-paper, the paintings which decorate the apartment 
of Miss Baotistine. Before it was a hospital, the house had been a sort 
of gathering-place for the citizens, at which time these decorations were 
introduced. The floors of the chambers were paved with red brick, 
which were scoured every week, and before the beds straw matting was 
spread. In all respects, the house kept by these two women only was 
exquisitely neat from top to bottom. This wSs the only luxury that the 
bishop would allow. He would say,."2%a< takes nothing from the 
poor." 

We must, however, confess that out of what he had formerly owned, 

he still retained six silver soup dishes and a silver soup ladle, whioh 

Mrs. Magloire contemplated every day with renewed joy, as they shone 

on the coarse, white linen table-cloth. And as we are drawing the por- 

3 
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trait of the Bishop of D just as ho was, we must add that he hid 

said, more than once, "It would be difficult for me to give up eating 
»ut of silver plate.'* ' .... 

With this silver ware should be counted two large, massive silver 
branch candlesticks, which he had inherited from a great-aunt. These 
candlesticks held two wax candles, and their place was up n the bishop's 
jnant 1-piece When he had anyone to dinner, Mrs. Magloire would 
light t'he two candles, and place the two candlesticks upon the table 

There was in the bishop's chamber, at the head of his bed, a small 
enpboard in which Mrs. Magloir<* plaeedthe six silver dishes and the 
treat ladle every evening. But the key was never taken out of it. 

The garden, which was somewhat marred by the unsightly structures 
«f which we have spoken, was laid out with four walk* iti the form of a 
eross, meeting at the drainwell in the centre. Thorn was another walk 
which made the circuit of the garden, along the white wall Hvhich en- 
closed it. These walks left four srp uire plats which were bordered with 
box. In three of them Mrs. Magloire cultivated vegetables; in. the 
fourth the bishop had planted flowers, and here and there were a few 
fruit trees. Mrs. Magloire once said to him with a kind of gentle 
reproach : "My Lord, you arc ever anxious to mai;e everything useful, 
tout yet here is a plat that is of no use. It would be much better to 
have salads there than bouquets." "Mrs. Magloire," replied the 
bishop, " you mistake. The beautiful is as useful as the us ful." Ha 
added, after a moment's silence, ." more so, perhaps." 

This plat, consisting of three or'four beds, engaged the bishop nearly 
as much as his books. He usually pastel -an hour' oM wo (h*r*e, tri in- 
ning, weeding, and making holes here and there in the ground, and 
planting seeds. He Was not quite as hostile to insects as a gardener 
Bright have wished. He made no pretensions to botany, and knew 
nothing of groups or composition of bodies; he did not, care in the 
least, to decide- between Tournefort and the natural method; he took no 
part, either for the utricles against the cotyledons, or for Jussieu against 
Linnaeus. He was no disseeter of plants; but a lover of flowers. Ho 
had much respect for the learned; but still more for the ignorant; and, 
while lie never failed- in either of thepe respects, he watered his beds 
every summer evening with a tin watering-pot painted green. 

Not a donv in the house had a o lock. The door of the dining-room 
which, tis We have mentioned, opened directly on the cathedral square, 
was formerly loaded with locks and bolts li'ke the door of a prison. 
The bishop had had all this iron-work taken off, and the door, by night 
as well as by day, was closed only on the latch. The passer-by, what- 
ever might be the hour, could open it with a simple push. At first the 
two women had been very much troubled at the door bciiig never locked; 

but i\iy Lord of D said to them: "Have holts on your own 

doors, if you like." They joined, at last, in his confiding trust, or at 
least acted as if they shared it. Mrs. Magloire alone had her occasional 
visitations of fear.. As to the.bisb.op, an explanation, or an indication 
at least of h'is thought on the subject, may be fouud iu the three .follow- 
ing lines, written by him on the margin of a bible: "A sh <de of 
meaning; the physician's door should never be closed ; the door of. the 
priest should, ever be open." 
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In another book, entitled PhUowphie cte la Scimce Medicale^ be 
wrote this further note: "Am I not a physician as well as they ? I 
also have my patients'; -first I have theirs, whom they call the sick^ 
find then I have my own, whom I call the unfortunate." 

Somewhere else again bad he written : " Do not ask him for hir* 
name who asks you for a bed. He especially need* a refuge whose 
name is an encumbrance to him.''' 

It happened that a worthy curate, I am not sure whether it was the 
curat* of Couloabroux or the curate of Pompierry, ventured to ask hita 
.one duy, probably at the instigation of Mrs. Magloire, if his Lordship 
were quite sure that there w>8 nut a degree of imprudence in leaving 
his door, day and night, free to all who might wish to enter, and if .'ha 
did not, fear that some evil would befall a house so poorly defended.* 
The bishop touched him gently ou the shoulder, and said :* " jVt.s» 
Dominiis cuxfottierit eivituttm, frustra riyilat qui custodit earn." 

And then he changed the subject. 

He very often said : ".There is a bravery for the priest as well as a* 
bravery for the colonel of dragoons? '• "Only," added ho, "our© 1 
should be cjuiet and, composed," 



VIL 

iBHAVATTE. 

This is the proper place for an incident which we may not omit, for- it 
is one of those which most clearly illustrate the character of the Bishoa 
of D . : % - / 

After the destruction of Gaspare! Ee's armed banditti, which had 
infested the gorges of-Ollioules, one of his lieutenants, Cravatte, toofe 
refuge in the mountains. He concealed himself: for some time whh 
his baud its, the remnant of the troop of Gaspard Bes, in the county of 
Nice, then iuad« bis way to Piedmont, and suddenly re-appeared ia 
France in the neighborhood of Barcelonnette. He was first seen at 
Jauzicr's, then at, the Files. He concealed himself in the caverns of. 
Jong de 1' Aigle, from which he made descents upon ,$fae hamlets and: 
villages by the ravines of Ubaye and Ubayette. 

He even poshed as far as Einbran, and one.night broke into the ca- 
thedral, and stripped the sacristy His robberies desolated the country. 
The gSned'armes were put upon his trail, but in vain. He always escaped, 
sometimes by forcible resistance. He was a daring scoundrel. . In the 
midst of all this terror, the bishop arrived. He was making his visit 
to Cha'atelar The mayor came to see him and urged hitn to tura 
back. Cravatte oommauded the mountains as far as Arche,and beyondj 
there was peril in the journey, even with an escort. It would uselessly, 
expose three or four poor .gensd'armes to danger. 

* We have re.»tore<l the text of the psalm, which the author, no doubt inten- 
tionally, misqi**tedt* meet the idea whioh the good Bishop meant to convey. 
The truncation of the verse, is : " Unless the Lord shall keep the house, [city, J 
he watch'eth in vain; that keepett* it." 
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"And therefore," said the bishop, "I intend to go without an 
escort." 

i'Do you seriously mean it, my lord?" exclaimed the mayor. 

"I so really mean it, that I absolutely refuse the gensd'armcs, and I 
• npa going to start in an hour.'.' 
.' "To start?" „ 

"To start." 

" Alone ? " . 

"Alone." t . 

"My lord, you will not do such a thing." 

""There is in the mountain," replied the bishop, "-an humble little 
parish, not bigger than my hand, which I have not seen for three years; 
and they are good friends of mine, hind and honest herdsmen. They 
Own one goat out of thirty that they pasture. They make pretty woolen 
COrds and tassels of variegated hues, and they play their mountain airs 
opon small six-holed flutes; They need some one occasionally to tell 
Ihem of the goodness of God. What would \hey say of a bishop who 
i& afraid ? What would they say if I should miss them iu my rounds ? " 

"But, my lord, the brigands ? " 
. VTrue," said the bishop, "and now the thing occurs to me, you are 
-right. I may meet them. They too must need some one to tell them 
of the goodness of God." 

*' "But, my lord, it is a band ! a pack of wolves !" 
'*•' " Mr. Mayor, it may precisely be of this very flock that my Master 
has made me shepherd. Who knows the ways of Providence ? " 

" My lord, they will rob you." 
- " I have nothing." 

"They will kill you." 
■*• " A simple old priest who, passes along mutterin^his prayer? No, 
no J what good, would it do them? " * 

"Oh, my good sir, suppose you should fall in with them ?" 
~"I should ask them for alms for my poor:" 

- " My lord, do not go.. In the name of Heaven ! you are exposing 
-your life." & 

Ci Mr. Mayor," said the bishop, "is that decidedly your only objec- 
tion ? Well, then, I was not sent into this world to take care of my 
life, but to take care of souls." 

They had to allow him his own way. He set out,' accompanied only 
by a child, who offered to- go as his guide. His obstinacy was the talk 
01 the country, and all dreaded the result. 

He would not take along either his sister, or Mrs. Magloire. He 
crossed the mountain on a mule, "met no one, a-nd arrived safe and 
sound among; his "good friends," the shepherds.. There he spent a 
fortnight, preaching^ administering the holy rites, teaching and moral- 
izing them. When he was about to leave, he resolved to chant a Te 
B<5um, in his pontificals. He broke the matter to the curate. But 
what could be done ? There were neither episcopal vestures .or orna- 
ments. They could only place at his disposition a paltry village sacristy, 
^uk feW old „ vest . ments of - fade d damask trimmed with tawdry tinsel. 
_ ' No matter," said the bishop, " Do your Reverence, at the sermon, 
g*ve out notice of our Te Beum. Things will yet turn out well." 
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All the neighboring churches were ransacked, hut the ratings of the 
combined magnificence^ of those humble parishes eould hardly have 
supplied a decent outfit for a single cathedral chanter. 

While • they were in this dilemma, a large box was brought to the 
parsonage, and left for the bishop by two unknown horsemen, who in>- 
mediately rode away. The box was opened; it contained a copejof 
cloth of gold, a mitre adorned with diamonds, an archbishop's cross, a 
magnificent crosier, and all the pontifical vestments stolen a month be- 
fore from the treasures of Our Lady of Embrun. In the box was a 
paper on which were written these words: "From Crqvatte" to Mon- 
icitjneur Bienvenu." 

"I said that matters would -work out of themselves,"' "said the 
bishop. Then he added with a smile; "To him who is contented 
with the surplice of a curate, God sends the pall of an archbishop." 

" My Lord," murmured the curate, with a nod and a smile. 
" God— or the devil." 

The bis"hop looked steadily at the curate, and replied with gravity; 

"God!" 

When he returned to Chastelar, all along the road, the people came 
with curiosity to see him. At the parsonage in Chastelar he found 
Miss Baptistine and Mrs Maglotre waiting for him, and he said to hra 
sister, " Well, was I not right ? The poor priest went among those 
poor mountaineers with empty hands; he comes back witjj hands filled. 
I went forth bearing with me but my trust in God. I bring back the 
treasure of a cathedral." * 

In the evening, before going to bed, he said further : "Have no fea? 
of thieves or murderers. These are the dangers, the trifliog dangers, 
that come from without. But let us fear ourselves. Our prejudices are 
the thieves, our vices the murderers. The great dangers are within us. 
What matters that which threatens our heads or our purse ? Let U9 
think only of what threatens our souls." 

Then turning to his sister: "Sister, a priest should never take any 
precaution against his neighbor. What his neighbor does, God permits. 
Let us confine ourselves to prayer to God when we think that danger' 
hangs over us. Let us beseech him, not for ourselves, but that our 
brother may not fall into sin on our account." » 

To sum up, great events were rare in his life. We relate those we 
know of; but usually he passed hisjife in always doing the same things 
at the tame hours. A month of his year was like an hour of hi» 
day. 

As to what became of the " treasure," of the Cathedral of Embtun, 
an answer to any question on that point might prove somewhat embar- 
rassing. There were among them very fine, and very tempting, and 
very good things, to steal for the benefit of the unfortunate. Stolen 
they had. already been by others. Half the work was done; it only 
remained to change the course of the theft, and to make it creep a little 
ahead in the direction of- the poor. We, however, abstain from all affir- 
mation on this subject; except, that amgng the bishop's papers, there 
was found a somewhat ambiguous memorandum, that may have some 
bearing on the case, and which reads as follows : The question is, 
whether this sliould revert to the cathedral or to the hospital. 
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VIII. 

POST PRANDIAL ^HTJCiOSOPHY. 

The Senator heretofore referred to was a shrewd man, who Ind made 
-bis way in life with a directness of purpose which heeded none of those 
gtumbling-blocks which build up obstacles .known as conscience, sworn 
faith, justice and. duty. He walked straight up to his object in life, nor 
faltered once on the line of self-advancement and self-interest. He had 
been formerly a crown attorney, humanized by success ; by no means a 
bad -hearted man; he, on the contrary, would indulge in all good offices 
£>f life, in which he could, in behalf of his sons, sons-indaw, and rela- 
tives generally, and even of his friends Having wisely taken life in its 
snore pleasant aspects, he availed himself -of all its .fitting opportunities 
and lucky windfalls. Out of this sy stern of morals, everything else was. 
to him decidedly stupid. He was sprightly, a«d just e> ough of a 
gcboJar to think himself a disciple of Epicurus;* while po.-sibly he was 
Only a product of Pigault-Lebrun. He laughed readily aud with gusto 
at infinite and eternal things, and at the "idle dreams of this good 
gaffer of a bishop." Before Mr. Myriul. himself who listened without 
jrebuke, he would sometimes jeer at them with" ao air of jocular 
authority. 

On some semi-official occasion, Count —=—;-, this self-same senator, 
and Mr. Myriel were bidden to dinner with the preftet At. dessert, 
the senator, a little excited, though not beyond'propriety, exclaimed : 

<* Egad,- bishop, let us talk. It is difficult for a senator and a bi.diop 
CiO look eack other in the face without a wiuk*. We are two augurs. I 
fcave a confession to make ; I have my system of philosophy '' 

''And youare right," answered the bishop, "As one builds his phi- 
losophy, eo he' rests. You, Mr. Senator, lie on a .purple couch." 

The senator, encouraged by this, proceeded : 

" Let us be good fellows.'* 

*' Why not clever devils, even?" said the bishop. 

"I- assure you," resumed the senator, "that the Marquis d' Argons, 
Pyrrho, Hobbes, and M. Naigeon are not rascals. I have all my phi- 
losophy in my library, bound and gilt-edyed." 

" Like yourself, Count," interrupted the bishop. 
■The senator went on : 

*'I hate Diderot; he is an idealogist, a demagogue and a revolutionist 
ftfc heart, a believer in God, and more bigoted than Volfaire. Voltaire 
jeered Needham, and he was wrong; for Needham'e eels prove that 
there is no need of God. A drop of vinegar in a spoonful' of flr.ur- 
ijpaste, and you have the fiat lux — the "let -there be light," of this 
microcosm. Suppose a bigger drop and a larger spoon, and you have 
this world. Man is the eel. Then what is the, use of an Eternal 
Father? Bishop, I am tired of this hypothesis of a JVIjovaVi. It is 
only fit to beget scranny people and sickly dveamers. Down with this 
great perplexing All ! Welcome Zero, that leaves me in peace ! Be- 
tween us, to open my "heart,*and confess to my pastor, as I ought, I 
will confess that I have common sense, I am not infatuated with your 
Master, perpetually preaching self-denial and self-sacrifice. It 'is the 
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advice of. a miser to beggars. Self-denial! Why? Self sacrifice, to 
what ? It is ho*-, recorded that one wolf will sacrifice himself for the 
weal of another wolf. Let us, then, -not depart from nature's laws. Wo 
are at the summit, and let us have a higher philosophy. What is tha 
use nf being in a higher position if we cau't see further than aimth'er 
man's nose ? Let us live atid be merry, for life is all. That man haa 
another life, elsewhere, above, below, anywhere — I don't b-lieve one 
Jeci'ivinjf word of it. So! I am recommended to self-sacrifice and 
ronuncation, I am to watch each of my actions — to addle my braina 
with questions of good and of e~.il, of justice and of injustice — of tha 
fas and the nefus — the lawful and the unlawful. And why? Because 
I shull-be accountable for all my actions When ? After death. What 
a fine dream ! After I ani dead, it will take a sharp tipstqrfF to nab me. 
I should like to see the shadow cf a fist, clutching a handful of ashes ! 
Let us who are initiated, and have raised th£ skirt of Isis, speak 
the- truth; there is neither goc 1 nor evil; there is vegetation only. 
Let ns seek for the real ; let us dig into everything. Let us go to tha 
bottom. We should scent out the truth, dig the earth for it, and seize 
upon it. Then it gives you exquisite joy-; then you grow strong, and 
luig.h. I stand plumb and square on my base; bishop, the immortality 
of man is a will-o'-the-wisp. Oh ! charming promise Trust if you 
will ! A fine allotment for Adam ! We have souls, and are to become 
angels, with blue wings stuck to our shoulders! Tell me now, isn't it 
Tertullian who says that the blessed will wing their way from star to 
star? V\ ell, we shall be the grasshoppers of the skies. And then we 
shall see G^d Tut, tut, tut. Your joys of Paradise ? Just so much 
whipped syllabub ! God is a huge myth. I shouldn't say that in the 
Moniteur, of course, but I whisper it am >ng my friends — itttrr porula, 
between two sips of wine. To sacrifice earth .to paradise, is to leafre the 
substance for the shadow. I am not so stupid as to be the dupe of the 
Infinite. I am — nought; my appellation is Count Nothing, a senator. 
Did I exist before my birth? No. What ami? A little cohesive, 
organized, dost,. What have 1 to do on this earth? I have the choice 
to suffer or to enjoy. Where will suffering lead me ? To' nothingness.- 
Hut I will hive suffered. Where will eujoyment-lead me ? To nonen- 
tity. Hut I will have enjoyed. My choice is made. I must be active 
or passive, ea! or be eaten, an'd I choose to eat. It is better to be the 
tooth thai)" the grass. Such is my philosophy. After, which, jog on as 
destiny advises There is the grave-digger — the pantheon for m.s — but 
all drop into the great gulf— the end; Jinis—a. general winding up of 
the concern. This is the vanishing point'. Death is dead, believe me. 
I laugh at the idea that after Mint, there should be any one to have a 
word to say to me. It is a uurrcry tale': Bugaboo for children,; Je- 
hovah for luen No, our morrow is night Beyond the tomb there 
only is an equality of nothings. You. have been Sardanapalus, or you 
have been Vincent de Paul — thai amounts to the same nothing. That 
is the t-.udi of the theme. Let life, then, be our chief end ; use your 
individuality while you have it under your hand- Indeed, I tell you, 
bishop, I have my philosophy, and I have my philosophers. I do not 
allow myself to be hoodwinked by old wives' tales. But it is necessary 
•here should be something for those who are below us, the trampers and 
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tinkers, and other wretches. Legends and chimeras are given them to 
swallow such as the soul, immortality, paradise, and the stars, ihey 
ruminate over it; they spread it on their dry bread. For the indigent 
of the earth, it is -something to lay claim to a good God— to this, at 
least are they entitled. 1 make no objection to it, but I keep Monsieur 
Naigeon for myself. Your good God is good for >the common people 
alone." 

The Bishop clapped his hands. 

" That is the idea," he exclaimed. ".This materialism is an excellent, 
and a truly marvellous thing! It is no common privilege, surely : It 
is but securing it, and man ceases to be a dupe; he does not stupidly 
allow himself to be exiled like Cato, or stoned like Stephen, or burnt 
alive like Joi&n of Arc. Those who have succeeded in procuring this 
admirable materialism have the happiness of feeling that they are irre- 
sponsible, and of thiuking that they can devour everything in quiet 
ease — places, sinecures, honors, power rightly or wrongly acquired, 
lucrative recantations, .thrifty betrayals of trust, dainty surrenders of 
conscience, and that they will enter their graves free from the conse- 
quences of greed. A pleasing idea, surely I do not mean it for you, 
Mr. Senator, still I cannot keep from congratulating you. You great 
lords have, you say, a philosophy of your own, for your special benefit — ■ 
exquisite, refined, accessible to the rich alone; fit for all occasions and 
needs, and admirably seasoning the pleasures of life. This philosophy 
• is - found at great depths, and brought up by special .search. But yours 
is a princely generosity, which is so indulgent, as to allow belief in 
'the good God,' to be good enough philosophy for the vulgitr — much in 
the same way that the goose stuffed, with chesnuts, is the truffled turkey 
of the poor." 



IX. 

THE SISTER SPEAKS FOR THE BROTHER. 

To. afford an idea of the household of the Bishop of D , and the 

manner in which these two good women fashioned their actions, thoughts, 
even their womanly instincts, so easily startled into alarm, to the ways 
and wishes of the bishop, without even his being put to the trouble of- 
speaking them out, we cannot do better than to copy here a letter 
from Miss Baptistine to the Yiscountess de Boischevron, the friend of 
her childhood. This letter is in our possession : 

D s, December 16?7t, 18 — . 

" My dear Madame : Not a day passes that we do not speak of- 
youj that is customary enough with us; but we have now an additional 
reason. Would you believe that in washing and dusting the ceilings 
and walls Mrs. Magloire has made some discoveries ? At present, our 
two chambers, which were hung, with old whitewashed paper, would not 
disparage a chateau in the style of your own. Mrs. Magloire has torn 
off all the paper. : it had something underneath. My parlor, where 
there is no furniture, and which we use to spread out the clothes after 
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passing them through the lye, is fifteen feet high, eighteen feet square, 
and has a ceiling, once painted and gilded, with beams like those of 
your house. This was covered over with canvas during the time it was 
used as a hospital ; and then we have wainseotting of the days of our 
grand-mothers. But it is my own room which you ought to see. Mrs. 
Magloire has discovered under at least ten thicknesses of paper, some 
pictures,, which, though not good, are quite endurable. One subject'is 
Telemachus, admitted \o knighthood by Minerva; in another, we have 
him again in those gardens, the name of which I have forgotten.* A 
third subject is the place where the .Roman ladies resorted for a single 
night. What more shall I say ? I have Romans, men and women 
[here an illegible icordi], and all the sequel. Mrs. Magloire has cleaned 
it all, and this summer she is going to repair some little damages, var- 
nish the whole, and my room will be a perfect museum. She has also 
found in a corner of the garret two pier-tables of antique style; they 
charged two crowns of six flvres each to regild them ; bat it is far better 
to give that to the poor; besides that they are very ugly, and I much 
prefer a round mahogany .table. 

I am still in the enjoyment of happiness; my brother is so good; he 
gives" all-he has to the poor and sick. We are quite cramped/or means; 
living here is hard in the winter; and something must be done for those 
who need. As for ourselves, we just ma'ke out for fuel and lights. 
You will perceive that we are blessed with great comforts. 

"My brother has his peculiarities. When he converses, -he says that 
a bishop ought to be thus. Just think of it that the' door is never 
closed. Come in who will, he is at once my brother's guest; he fears 
nothing, not even at night; he says that is his form of bravery. 

"He will not allow me to fear for him, nor yet that Mrs. Magloire 
should. He exposes himself to every danger, and prefers that we 
should not even seem to be aware 5f, it. One must learn his ways to 
understand him. 

He goes out in the rain, walks through the wateP, travels in winter ; 
he has no fear off darkness or dangerous roads, or of those he may 
meet. 

" Last yea^ he went all alone into a district infested with robbers. 
He would not take us. He was gone a fortnight. He came back with- 
out any mishap. We had thought that he was dead, and he returned' 
in health. He said, 'See how I have been robbed !' And he opened 
a trunk, filled with jewels of the cathedral of Embrun, which the rob- 
bers had given him. 

" Upon thai occasion, on the return, I could not keep from scolding 
him a little, taking care only to speak while the carriage made a noise, 
so that.no one could hear us. 

" At first I used to say to myself he stops for no danger, he is incor- 
rigible. But now I have become used to it. I make signs to Mrs. 
Magloire not to oppose him, whilst, h'e runs what risks he chooses. I 
call away Mrs. Magloire; I goto my room, pray for him, and fall 
.asleep. I am resigned, for I feel full well, that, should any harm 
happen to him, it would be my death :. I should go back to the good 

" Most likely the gardens of Alcinous. — Ed. 
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Father with my brother an 1 ray bishop. Mrs. TVIaglnire has had more 
difficulty in getting used to what she calls his imprudences. Now the 
thing is settled :. we pr;iy together; we are afraid together, and we go 
to sleep. Should Satan even come into the house, no one would inter- 
fere. After all, what is there fo fear in this house? There is always 
One with us who is the strongest Satan may darken our house; but 
it still is the dwelling of our good God 

"That is euough for me. My brother has no heed now ever to speak 
a word. I understand him without his speaking, and we put ourselves 
in the hand of Providencg. 

" This is the way to, deal with a man of such greatness of soul. 

"I asked my brother for the information which you requested 
respecting the Faux family. You kuow. how varied is his knowledge, 
and how much he remembers, for he still is a, very staunch royalist. 
Well, th' n,. they are really a very old Norman family, of the district of 
Caen. There are records for five eenturies%f a Raoul de Faux, Jean 
de Faux and Thomas de Faux, who were of the gentry, one of whom 
was a lord of Ilochefort. The last was Guy Eticnne Alexandre, who 
was a colonel, and held some rank in the light horse of Brittany. His 
daughter .Marie Louise married Adrien Charles de •Gramotrt, son of 
Duke Louis de Gramont, a peer of France, colonel of the French 
Guards, and Lieutenant General of the army. It is written Faux, 
Fauq, and Faouq. 

"Will y<r»u not, my dear madame, ask for us the prayers of your 
holy relative, the cardinal. As to your precious Sylvanie, she has done 
well not to waste the' short timo that she is with you in writing to me. 
She is well, you say ; studies according to your wishes, and loves me 
still. That is all I" could desire. Her remembrance, through, you, 
readied me, and I was g'ad to receive it. My health is tolerably good ; 
8til! I grow thinner every day. 

"Farewell: my paper is filled and I must stop. With a thousand 
good wishes, * 

" BaI'TISTINE. 

" P 5. — Your little nephew is charming; do you remember that he 
will soon be five years old? Ho saw a horse pass yestflxhry on which 
they had put knee-caps, and he cried out :'' What is that he has got on 
his knees?' The child is so pretty. His little brother drags an old 
broom about the room for a carriage, and says, hi I." 

As this letter shows, these two women knew how to conform to the 
bishop's mode of life, with that woman's tact which understands man 

better than he can comprehend' himself. The Bishop of D , for all . 

the unalterably gentle and frank juarmer which characterized him, some- 
times performed great daring and even splendid acts, without the appear- 
ance of their consciousness. The women looked on in awe, but did not 
interfere Mrs. M'agloire mi^ht sometimes venture on a warning remon- 
Strance; but never during, or after, his exertions of authority. JNo 
one ever disturbed him by word or token in an action- once begun. At 
certain times, without any necessity for his impressing the fact, when, 
perhaps, he himself >was hardly conscious of.it, so complete was his 
simplicity of manner, they intuitively felt that he was acting as tho 
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bishop ; and at such, times they were but two shadows under that roof. 
They waited on him passively, and if to obey w;is to disappear, they 
disappeared. With an admirable destiny of instinct, they felt that cer- 
tain solicitous attentions might prove ii-ks' me to him; so even when 
they deemed him exposed to danger, they read, I do not say his thoughts, 
but his whole nature to such a point as to eease watching over him. 
They left, him unre-ervedly in the hands of , God. 

Besides, Baptistine had said, as we have seen, that his death would 
be hers. Mrs. Magloire did not say so ; but she knew it. 



X. 

THE BISHOP IN THE PRESENCE OF AN UNKNOWN LIGHT. 

A little while before the date of the letter quoted in the preceding 
pages, the bishop performed an act, which", in the universal judgment of 
the town, was far more venturesome than his excursion across the moun- 
tains infested by the bandits. 

Iu the country near D , there was a man who lived alone. 

This man, to speak it out bluntly, had been a member of the National 

Convention. His name was (J . 

. 'The -little circle of D spoke of the conventioner with a certain 

sort of horror. A conventioner ; it belonged* to the days when folks 
thee-and-thoued one another, and said ''citizen." This man came very 
near being a monster. True, that he had not voted the death of the 
King ; but he had come very near it. He was a quasi-regicide, and had 
altogether been terrible. How came it then that, ou-the return of thi; 
legitimate sovereign, this man had not been brought before a military 
court? He might not, perhaps, have forfeited his head; there is policy 
in clemency, no doubt. But a lifelong exile would have been no unfit 
d-oom. In fact, something by way of example, &c, &c. Besides, like 
all of his sfamp, he was an atheist. The gabble of geese over the 
fierceness of the vulture ! 

But was this G a vulture? Yes, if* one shou'd judge him by 

the savageness of his solitude. As he had not voted for tRe king's exe- 
cution, he was not included in the sentence of exile, and he was allowed 
to remain in France. 

He lived about au hour's walk from the town, far from any hamlet or 
road, in the secluded hollow of a very wild ravine. It was said he had 
there a sort of patch of ground, a hole, a den He had no neighbors; 
there Vis- not even an occasional wayfarer. Since he had lived there, 
the path which led. to the place had become overgrown, and people spoke 
of it as the house of the public executioner. 

And yet. the bishop would think, and .from time to time, looking 
along the horizon on the -spot where a clump of trees* defined the hollow 
of the old conventioner, he would S3y : "There breathes a soul that 
lives alone"- — and within himself w< u'd add, " I owe him a visit." 

But this idea, we must confess, though it appeared natural at first, 
yet, after a fevt moment's reflection, seemed to him impracticable, and 
almost repulsive-. For at heart he shared in the general impression, 
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and the convontioner inspired him, he knew, not why, with that senti- 
ment which borders on hatred, and which the word 5* aversion " so well 
expresses. 

Should, however, the mange of the sheep drive the shepherd away ? 
Yet, what a sheep was that ! 

The good bishop was perplexed. He would sometimes walk in that 
direction, and then turn ba.ck» 

At last, it was one day bruited about town that a sort of a herdshoy, 
who tended the convontioner, in his lair, had come for a doctor; that 
the old wretch was dying; — that he was already palsied, and could not 
live throughout the night. " Thank God ! " some would add. 

The bishop took his cane, put on his overcoat, because his cassock was 
badly worn, as we have said, and besides the night wind'was evidently 
xising, and set out. 

The sun was slanting, and all but touched the horizon,, when the 
bishop reached the accursed spot. He felt a certain quickening of the 
pulse, which told him that he had reached the den. He jumped over 
a ditch, cleared a hedge, made his way through a* brush fence, found 
himself in a dilapidated garden, 'and after a bold advance across the 
open ground, suddenly, behind some high brushwood, he discovered the 
retreat. 

It was a low, poverty-stricken hut, small and clean, with a little vTne 
nailed up in froDt. 

Before the door, in ao*old chair on rollers, there sat a white-haired 
man, smiling on the setting sun. 

Near the old man stood the herdsboy, hr.nding him a bowl of milk. 

While the bishop was looking on, the old man raised his voice. 

"Thatfk you," he sad, "I need nothing more;" and his smile 
passed from the sun to rest upon the boy. 

The bishop stepped forward. At the sound of his footsteps the old 
man turned his head, and his face expressed all of the surprise that may 
be left a man after the course of a long life. 

"This is the first tinie since I have lived here," said he, that' I have 
had a visitor. Who are you, sir?" 

"My name is Bienvenu— Myricl," the bishop replied. 

"Bienvenu — Myricl? I have heard' that name before. Are you 
he whom the people call My Lord Bienvenu- ? " 

"lam." 

The old man continued half-smiling. *' Then you are my bishop." 

" Somewhat so." 

" Come in, sir." 

The conventioner held out his hand to the bishop, but he did not 
take it. He only said : 

" I am glad to find that I have been mis-informed. You certainly do 
not seem to me to be ill." • 

" Sir," replied the old man, " I am about To get well." 

He paused and said : 

" I shall be dead in three hours. 

Then he continued : 

" I am something of a physician; I know the gradual approaches of 
the last hour. Yesterday my feet only were cold ; to-day the cold has 
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reached my knees; it is now creeping up to ray waist; wlien it will 
have touched the heart, my race will be up. It is a beautiful sunset, is 
if. not ? I have had myself wheeled out to take a farewell look of earth. 
You can speak to me; it will not tire me. It was well in you^to come 
and look on a dying man. It is good that there should be witnesses of 
that supreme hour. Every one has his whims. I should like to' have 
lasted until dawn ; hut I know that the sands of life will scarcely run 
three hours longer. It will be night; but what of that? This settling 
up is a very simple thing. lie it so : I shall die in the starlight." 

The old man turned towafds the herdsboy : 

"Little one, go. to bed: thou didst watch last night; thou art 
weary." 

The child went into the hut. '« * 

The old man followed him with his eyes, and added, as if speaking to 
himself; "While he is sleeping, I shall die: the two slumbers can 
keep fit company." 

The bishop was not" as much affected as he might have been :. itseems-in 
such a death he saw nothing of the spirit of God; and to speak out 
fully— for the little inconsistencies of great souls must also be pointed 
out, he who laughed so readily at " His Highness," was somewhat 
offended at not being addressed as "My Lord," and was almost tempted 
to reply to the man by (he" word ," citizen." There passed across his 
mind a gleam of a desire to apply to the man the churlish familiarity, 
common enough with bishops and priests, but which was not habitual in 
Lis converse. 

This conventioner after all, this* representative of the people, had 
been one Bf the powers of earth- 1 — he had s^t on the destiuies of kings, 
hence, perhaps the first time ia his life, the bishop felt inclined to be 
severe. The conventioner, however, treated him with a modest consid- 
eration and cordiality, in .which perhaps might have been discerned that 
humility which is befitting to one who was so near passing into dust. 

The bishop, on his part, although lie. generally kept himself free 
from curiosity, which, to his mind was the next door neighbor to offence, 
could not avoid examining the conventioner, with a steadiness, which,- 
unlinked with any sympathy, his conscience might well have fl!buked, 
had he. thus acted toward any other man. A conventioner however, 
he looked upon souTething ia the- light of an outlaw — even out of the 
pale of the law of charity. 

* Sitting self-possessed, with his bust erect, and his ringing voice, 
G was one of those high-statued octogenarians, to whom physiolo- 
gists look up in wonderment. The revolution had produced many men 
thus proportioned to their day of deed. In the person of the conven- 
tioner was revealed at. once the "man of proof" Though so near 
death, he preserved all the gestures of health. «There was,, in the keen 
flash of the eye, in the firm tones of the voice, in the sudden turn of 
the shoulders, vitality enough 4o bewilder Death itself. Azrael, the 
^Mahometan messenger of the grave, would have turned back, thinking 

he had mistaken his errand. G appe-ired to be dying because he 

wished to die. There was an exercise of free will iu his agony ; his 
legs only were paralyzed; his feet were cold and dead but. his head 
lived with the fulness of Hfe 7 and seemed bathed in light. At this 
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solemn moment G was like the king in the oriental tale, flesh 

above and marble below. The bishop seated himself upon a stone near 
by. The beginning of their conversation was ex abrupto : 

" I congratulate you," he said, in that tone which rebuke is conveyed. 
"At any rate you did not vote for the execution of the^king." 

The eonventioner did not seem to notice the lurking bitterness of the 
words " at any rate." The smile had gone from his face and he re- 
plied : 

" Do not congratulate me too much, sir; I did vote for the destruc- 
tion of the tyrant." 

And the tone of austerity confronted the tone of severity. 

" What do you mean?" aske^i the bishop. 

rf' I moan that man has a tyrant, Ignorance. I voted for the downfall 
of that tyrant That tyrant has begotten royalty, which is authority 
derived from Falsehood; while- Knowledge' is power'derived from Truth; 
Knowledge only should govern man." 

" What, of conscience?" added the bishop. 

"It is the same thing; conscience is the sum of innate knowledge, 
lurking within us " 

The bishop listened with some amazement to this language, novel aa 
it was to him. 

The conventioncr went on : ♦ 

"As to Louis XVI. : I^said No. I -do. Dot believe that I have the 
right to kill a man, but I feel it a duty to exterminate evil. I voted for 
the annihilation of the tyrant; that is to say, for the abolition of pros- 
titution for woman, of degeneracy for man, and of night for the child: 
In voting for the republic \ voted for that: I voted for fraternity, for 
harmony, for light. I assisted in rooting out prejudices and errors: 
their downfall, like the sweep of the lightning's light. We, of those 
days, toppled down the old world ; and the old world, a vase of 
wretchedness, outpourexl upon mankind, has been converted into an urn 
of joys " 

" Chequered joys," said the bishop. t 

" You might say troublous joys; and now, sinee this fatal reinstate- 
ment of*the past, which is called 1814, — joys that have faded away. 
Alas! the .work. was but *h;df done,- 1 admit. We demolished-the an- 
cient system in the' order of facts ; butf we oould not wholly blot it out 
in the order of ideas The .eradication of social abuses is not enough j 
there must be a reformation of the moral world. The mill has gone 
duwn ; but the winds are blowing yet." 

" You have demolished. It may have been a useful work; but I sus- 
pect a demolition, suggested by hateful passions." 

" Rights have their anger, Mr. Bishop ; and the anger of Right is an 
element of progress. Iff matters not what may be said. The French 
Revolation is the most gigaiitic stride of mankind since the advent of 
Christ. Incomplete — 'I' grant yon; but? sublime — you may not deny., 
It has eliminated all the unknown quantities in the Algebra of Society 
• — softened human passions — allayed, pacified and enlightened —and 
poured civilization in streams over the earth. It was a good work. 
The French. Revolution is the Coronation of H»«Kinity." 

The bishop could not buf mutter : " What ! The year '93 ?" 
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"Ah! there you are. Ninety-three! I was prepared for (his. A 
cloud had been teeming for flfieea centuries, at the end of those centu- 
ries it burst. You are indicting the lightning " 

Without aeknowlrding it, perhaps, to himst If, the bishop felt that the 
thrust had told. Yet he bore it out and said : - 

" A judge speaks in the name of justice ; the priest speaks in the name 
of pity, which is but a higher form of justice. A thunderbolt should 
not strike amiss" — then he added, gazing steadily at the conventioner — 
"Louis the XVIIth?" 

The conventioner reach®! out his hand. and took the bishop's arm. 

"Louis the XVIIth!" Come, .thelf. For whom are your fears? 
Are they for the innocent, child? Be it so; mine will blend with 
yours. Are they for the royal offspring? This requires thought. To 
my mind Cartouche's brother, hanged at the Greve by the armpits until 
he died for the bare guilt of his brothership, touches me no less deeply 
than the grandson of Louis the XVth, an innocent child, tortured 
into martyrdom," iu the temple tower, for no # other crime than that of his 
descent.." 

"Sir, said' the bishop, "I dislike t ! ie coupling of these names." 

" Cartouche ? Louis the XVIIth ? In behalf of which do you protest?" 

An interval of silence ensued The bishop almost regretted his call; 
and yet he felt vaguely and strangely affected. 

The conventioner resumed : • 

"So, Mr. Priest, you djsike the nakedness of (ruth? Christ loved 
it. With rod in hand, he once dusted the temple. The lash of hia 
scourge was a stern dispenser of truth, When he spoke his sinite par- 
vulos — 'let lit'le children tonic unfo mo,' he made n(> discrimination^ 
among them. He would not have scrupled to couple the dauphin of 
Barabbas with the dauphin of Herod. The best crown of innocence, sir, 
i3 innocence itself. Innocence has no need to be a 'Highness.' It 
stands as. commanding, clothed in rags, aa bedighted with the fleur- 
de-lis." 

"That's true," said the bishop, with a subdued voice 

"I go further," continued the conventioner. "You mentioned 
Louis the XVIIth, to me. Are we called to weep over the fate of all 
the innocents, of ail the martyrs, of all the children ; those of the high 
iu station as well as those of the lowly in life? I am with you. But 
then, as I ha.ve said to yon, we "must go farther back than '93; and 
strike the fotmt.aiu of tears before the days of I,ouis the XVIIth. I 
will weep with you over the offspring of kings, if you will weep with 
me over the whelps of the people." 

" My tors belong to all," said the bishop 

"Equally !" exclaimed G — "and if the beam be swayed at all, let it 
he on the side of the people. Their' s has been the longer lot of suf- 
fering." 

Again silence ensued; and aaain the conventioner broke in upon it. 
Raising himself on one of his elbows, as a prop, and holding a portion 
of his cheek between his thumb and his curved fore finger, as some men 
mechanically do, whetJ propounding questions and Weighing answers, he 
addressed the bishop with a look full of the energies of agony. It cares 
almost like the explosion of a curse: 
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'" Yes, sir, long lias suffering been the doom of the people. And 
then, that's not all of it, that you should come here questioning me and 
talking to me about Louis the XVIIth. I do not know you, sir. Since 
I came to these parts I have lived in this recess alone, never stepping 
out, seeing no one except this boy who helps me in my wants. Your 
name, it is true, has confusedly reached my ears; and, I am b»und to 
say, with no evil utterance; but that does not imply much ; cunning 
men have so many ways of imposing on those good souls, the common 
people. By the by, I did dot hear the roll of. your carriage; you have, 
rio doubt, left it behind the thicket — out therf*at the forks of the road ? 
I- tell you, sir, that I do not knoW you. You have told me that you are 
a bishop; but that throws no light on your moral individuality. la 
one question, I repeat: who are you? You are a bishop; that is,- a 
prince of. the church — one of those gilded, arms-bearing and rent-fed 

gentlemen who enjoy fat prebends— the bishop of D , with a fixed 

salary of fifteen thousand francs, with perquisites, ten thousand francs 
additional — total, twenty-fiv% thousand; who have kitchen ranges, liv- 
eried servants, fare sumptuously, eat coots' of "Fridays, go in state, 
lackeys in front and lackeys behind, in their gala-day landaws, own 
palaces and ride in carriages in the name of their Master, who went 
barefooted through life. You area prelate; revenues, palace, horses, 
servants, a rich board and all the sensualities of life, you enjoy in com- 
mon,, with the others of your class. This is well; but it means too 
much or too little. It throws no light on the worth, essential and in- 
trinsic, of one who comes to me with the probable pretension of reading' 
me lectures on wisdom. To whom am I speaking? Who are you?!'; 
# The bishop bowed his head and answered » " Vermis sum." 

" An earth-worm, and in a carriage !" grumbled the conventioner. 
Now had the right of haughtiness- come round to him; to the bishop, 
the duty of humility. 

" Be it so, sir," said the bishop mildly; "but will you explain to rrie 
in what way my carriage, which is two steps behind the trees; in what 
way my rich board and the water-hens, which I eat of -Fridays; in what 
way, my income of twenty -five thousand francs a year; and in what, 
my palace and my lackeys, go to prove that pity is not a virtue, mercy 
not a duty, and that '93 was not inexorable ?" 

The conventioner passed his hand across his forehead, as if to drive 
away a cloud. » 

" Ere I answer," said he, " I beg your forgiveness. Sir, a moment 
ago I was in the wrong. You are under my roof, and are my guest. 
You are entitled to my courtesy. You were discussing my ideas' of 
things; it is fit that I should confine myself to controverting your argu- 
ments. Your wealth and your luxuries put me on the vantage-ground 
in this debate with you; but it is in good taste not to avail myself of 
the advantage; I promise you, therefore, not to use it again." 

" I am obliged to you," said the bishop/ and the conventioner re- 
sumed : 

"Let us return to the explanation which you have sought from me. 
What point had we reached ? What were you saying ? That '9'6 had 
been inexorable ?" 
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"Yes, inexorable," said the bishop. "What do you think of Marat 
applauding the guillotine at work ?" * 

" What do you, of Bossuet singing the Te Deuni ovcr.the slaughter 
of the' dragon nodes!'* 

The retort was a harsh one; but it reached its aim with the keenness 
of the dagger's point. The bishop shrank before it, ; no reply rose to 
his lips; but he felt wounded by such a mention of Bnssuet's name. 
The Best of minds have their idol-worship and are sometimes shocked 
by the little deference that iogic pays them. 

The conventioner had begun to pant in his speech. The shortening 
Leaves of agony, bleuding with the last breathings of life, broke his ut- 
terance; and yet his was still a perfect clearness of vision and of mind. 
He continued thus : - . 

" Let us add a few words here and there — I am agreed. Inde- 
pendently of the Revolution which, taken as a whole, is an immense 
assertion of human power, '93, alas! was a republic. This you 
adjudge, to have been inexorable; but what of the whole of your 
monarchy? Carrier is a blood-drinker; but what wuld you call 
Montrevel ? Fouquier-Fainville is a scoundrel ; but what is your 
judgment of Lanioiguon-Baville? Maillard is frightful; but Saulx- 
Tavannes, what of him, will you please to tell me? Pere Duchene is- 
ferocious; but what epithet will you help me to for Father Letellier ?. 
JourcTun, the head-chopper, is monstrous; but nothing like the Marquis 
of Louvois. Sir, sir, I pity Marie-Antoinette, arch-duchess and queen; 
but I pity the poor Huguenot woman also, who, in the year J685, under 
Louis the Great, -sir, whilst suckling her child, was bound to a post, 
stripped to her waist, and her child held off at«a distance. Her breast 
was swelling with mjlk, and her heart with anguish. The nursling, 
pale and famishing, full in sight of the sources of life, was shrieking in 
agonjl| and to her, a woman and a nursing mother, the executioner cried 
out: 'Recant,' setting her choice on the death of her babe or the death- 
of her conscience. What say you to this torture of Tantalus, adapted 
to a mother? Bear this in mind, sir: — the French Revolution had 
warranty for its acts. Posterity will acquit it of its wrath ; wt'ile it has 
resulted in a better w"brld. In each of'its most terrible blows, there lurked 
some fondness for the human family. I refrain, and must close. My 
cause is too just; and, besides, T am dying." 

Ceasing to look at the" bishop, the conventioner rounded off his idea 
in these few quiet words : 

"Yes, the brutal commotions of progress. are called revolutions. 
When they reach their close, this one fact is admitted : that mankind 
bave been violently shaken ; but that, withal, they have advanced." 

It did not occur to the conventioner that, one after the other, he had 
just carried all the Inner entrenchments of the bishop. There was one, 
however, still standing, and from this, the last bulwark of My Lord 

* An allusion to the bloody work of Louvois' forces, sent into the Cevcnnes 
Mountains, against Jean Cavalier; who, with his Camigfirds**— thus cal.ed from 
the white frocks that they wore — was rivaling the fanatical excesses which, in 
Germany, had marked the career of John Leyden., of Thouiuts of Muntzer aud 
their followers. —[Ed.] 

4 
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Bienvenu's resistance, came forth these words, stamped with nearly all 
the sternness of th« exordium : .1.1 

"Progress is held to believe in God. Goodness cannot be subserved 
by impiety; and the atheist is an evil leader of mankind."" 

No answer fell from the old representative of the people. A tremor 
came over him. -He looked up to Heaven, and a *ear slowly gathe'red 
in his eye. Swelling from the lid, it coursed down his livid cheek, and 
almost in a stammer, talking low and to" himself, with his eye rupf in the 
upper depths, he said : 

" O, Thou ! 0, the Ideal ! Thou only hast existence !" 

The bishop experienced a sort of unutterable emotion-. 

After a moment's" silence, the old man pointed a finger to the skies, 
and said : 

"The Infinite exists. Itjs'there. If the Infinite had no / of its 
own, this /of mine would be its limit; He, therefore, would not be In- 
finite; in other words, He would not, exist. He, therefore, has an / of 
his own. That, /if the Infinite is God." 

The dying man hud uttered these last words in a loud voice and with 
the sbiverings of ecstacy, as if he saw some one After speaking, ho 
closed his eyes. He had been exhausted in the effort. It was evident 
that, in one- minute, he had lived put his few remaining hours. What 
he had just said had brought him nearer to him, who is in death. ,The 
last hour was on the wing. Th.e bishop perceived it; time was' press- 
ing. He had come as a priest ;» from extreme coldness, he had gradu- 
ally melted^ into extreme emotions. He gazed on the closed eyes; he 
took the old, wrinkled and icy hand, and leaned over. the dying man : 

"This hour is God's. Do you not think that it were cause- for deep 
regret, shoulc) we have met in vain?" 

The eouvcn.iioner opened his eyes once more. A shadowy gravity 
settled on his cauutenance 

" Mr. Bishop," said \?e, with a deliberateness which sprang, perhaps, 
even more from a dignity of soul than from the exhaustions of strength, 
"in meditation, study and contemplation has my life been speut. I was 
sixty years of age when my country called me forth and commanded nie 
to- share in the management of -its concerns. I »beyed the mandate. 
There existed abuses; and I stood up against them. Tyrannies were 
rife; 'and I destroyed them. There were rights and principles; and I 
proclaimed and confessed them. The territory was invaded; I defended 
its soil. Prance was threatened; I bared my breast to the enemy. I 
was not rich ; I am now poor. I was one of the wielders of the State ; 
the vaults of the bank were packed with coin to that degree that the 
walls, ready to burst under the pressure of silver and gold, had to be 
propped up; and I took my meals, Rue de 1'Artre Sec, at a. board which 
dined its visitors at the rate of twenty-two cents per head. The op- 
pressed I have succored, and the suffering I have relieved.. True, that I 
rent the altar-cloth asunder; but. it Was to staunch the country's wounds. 
I have ever sustained the onward march of mankind in the direction of 
the light; but I have sometimes resisted that progress whii-h would 
ruthlessly crush. I have, on occasion, protected yours, my pwn adver- 
saries. At Peteghem, in Flanders, on the. very spot which bore' the 
summer-palace of the Merovingian kings, there is a monastery of the 
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Order of the ITrbanists — the Abbey of- St. Claire— which I saved from 
destruction in 1792. I have done my duty |q the best of my power and 
all the good that I could compass. After which I was driven away, 
tracked, hunted, persecuted, slandered, jeered, spit upon, cursed and pro- 
scribed. For now many years, for all my white hairs, I have felt that 
many believe that they have the right to despise me. In the imagina- 
tion of the poor, ignorant herd, I bear on my face the stigmas of the 
damned,- and, hating no one, I submit to the isolation, in which hatred 
has encircled my life. I am eighty-six years old; and I am now about 
to die. What is it that you have come to ask of me ?" 

" Your blessing," said the bishop, as he knelt down. When he lifted 
up his head, the face of the conventioner was stamped with majesty. He 
had just expired. 

The bishop returned to his home, deeply absorbed in thoughts unut- 
tered. That whole night be spent in prayer. Next day, some of the 
more boldly inquisitive attempted to speak to hi.u of G— — -, the coa- 
ventioner. lie merely pointed to Heaven. From that hour, his ten- 
derness and brotherly love for the lowly and the suffering increased in 

intensity. Every allusion to G ."the old scoundrel," threw him 

into a singularly thoughtful mood. No one could assert that the revela- 
tion of that mind to him, and the reflex of that high conscience upon 
his own, had not something to do with his. nearer approaches to perfec- 
tion. This "pastoral visit" naturally afforded room for the buzzing 
commentary of the local coteries: . , 

" Now, was it the place of a bishop to stand at the death-bed of such 
a man? There evidently was no conversion to he expected there. All 
these revolutionists are relapsers and for ever cut off from grace. Then 
why go there? What did he go there to see? He must then have 
been very anxious to feed his curiosity with the sight of the devil carry- 
ing off a soul. 

One day a dowager, one of the impertinent variety of the class that 
deem themselves witty, addressed him with this sally : "My Lord, there 
are people that ask wl*en your greatness will bo ca*lled to the red cap?" 
"Oh! oh!" answered the bishop, ''that's a very glaring color !" Luckily, 
those who abhor it in a pap, revere it in a hat." * 

* The salt of the downger's question is in the scarlet hat or skull-cap of a 
cardinal and the red cap, which, fti France, is the badge of the convict and 

galley-slave.-^- [Ed.] 
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THE FALL. 



An. hour before sunset, on the evening of a day in the beginning of 
October, 1815, a man travelling afoot entered # the little town of D— — . 
The few persons who at this time were at their windows or their doors, 
regarded this traveller with a sort of distrust. It would have bi/cu hard 
to find a passer-by more wretched' in appearance.. He was a man of 
middle height, stunt and hardy, in the- strength of maturity; he might 
have been forty-six or seven. A slouched leather cap halt' hid his face, 
bronzed by the sun and wiad, and. dripping with sweat. His shaggy 
breast was seen thruugh the coarse yellow shirt, which at the neck was 
fastened by a small silvex anchor; he wore a cravat twited like a. rope j 
coarse blue trowsers. worn and shabby; white on one knee, and with 
holes -in the other; an old ragged grey blouse, patched on one side with 
a piece of green cloth sewed with twine : upon his back was a well filled 
knapsack, strongly buckled and quite new. In his hand he carried an 
enormous knotted Vtii,k : his stockingless feet were in hobnailed shoes ; 
his hair was cropped and his beard long. • 

The sweat, the heat, his long walk, and the dust, added an inde- 
scribable incanuess to his tattered appearance. 

His ha'r was shorn, hu- bristly, for it had begun to grow a little, and 
seemingly had not been cut for some time. Nobody knew him; he was 
evidently a traveller. Whence had he come? From the south — per- 
haps from the sea ; for he was making his entrance into Di by the 

same roa'd by which, 'seven mon-ths before, the Emperor. Napoleon went 
from Cannes to Paris This man must have walked all day long; for 
he appeared very weary. Some women of the old city, which is at the 
lower part of the town, had- seen him stop under the trees of the boule- 
vard Gassendi, and drink at the fountain which is at the end of the 
promenade. He must have been very thirsty, for some children, who 
followed him, saw bun stop not two hundred steps further on and drink 
again at the fountain in the market-place. 

When he reached the corner of the Hue Poichevert, Tie turned to the 
left, and went towards the mayor's office. He went in, and a quarter of 
an hour afterwards he came out. « 

The man raised his cap humbly and saluted a gend'arme who was 
seated near the door, utyon the stone-bench which General Drouofc 
mounted on the fourth of March, to read. to the terrified inhabitants of 
D the proclamation of the Golfe Juan,- 

Without returning his salutation, the gend'arme looked at him atten- 
tively, watched him .for some distance, and then went into the ci'y hall. 

There was then in D a good inn, called La Croix-de- Volbus ; 

its host was named Jacquin Labarre, a man held in some consideration 
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in the town on account .of liis relationship with another Labarre, who 
kept an inn at Grenoble, called Trois Dauphins, and who had served in 
the^iruide.s! At the time of the landing of the Emperor, there had been 
much noise in the country about, this inn of the Trois Dnvphins. It 
was said that General Bertrand, disguised as a wagoner, ha 1 made fre- 
quent journeys thither in the month of January, and that he had dis- 
tributed crosses of honor to the soldi-is and handluls of Napoleons to 
the country-folks. The truth is, that the Emperor, when he entered 
Grenoble* refused to take up his quarters at the Prefecture, saying to 
the Monsieur, after thanking him, "I am going to the house of a brave 
man, with whom I am acquainted," aud he went to the TV- is Dauphins. 
This glory of Labarre of the Trois' Dauphins was reflected twenty-five 
miles to Labarre of the Croix-de- Colbas. It was a common saying in 
•the tojwn : " He is the cousin of the Grenoble man ! " * 

The traveller turned his steps towards this inn, which was the best' in 
the p'ace, and went at once into tfie. kitchen-, which opened out of the 
etreet. All the ranges were fuming, and a great fire was burning briskly 
in the chimney-place. Mine host, who was at the same time head cook, 
was going from the fire-place to the sauft-pans, very busy superintend- 
ing an excellent dinner for soma wagoners, "w.ho were laughing and talk- 
ing noisily in the next room. Whoever has travelled knows that nobody 
lives better than wagoners. A fat marmot, flanked by white partridges 
and goos\ was turning on a long spit before the fire; upon the ranges 
were cooking two large carps from Lake Lauzct and a trout- from Lake 
Alloz. 

The host, hearing the door open, and a new-comer enter, said, without 
raising his eyes from his ranges — 

" What wi 1 Monsieur have ?■" 

"Something to cat and lodging." 

"Nothing more easy," said mine ho3f, but, on turning his head aod 
taking an observation of the traveller, he added, "for pay." 

The man drew from his ppeket a large leather purse, and answered, 

" I have money." 
• "Then," ^aid mine host, "I am at your Service." 

The man put his purse back into his pocket, took off his knapsack and 
put it down hard by the door, and holding his slick in his hand, sat 

down on a low stool by the fire. D being in the mountains, the 

evenings of October are cold there. 

However, as the host passed backwards and forwards, he kept a careful 
eye on the traveller. 

"Is dinner almost ready?" said the man. 

"Directly," said mine host. 

While the new-comer was. warming himself with, his back turned, the 
worthy innkeeper, Jacquin Labarre, took a pencil from his ppeket, aud 
then tore off the corner of an old paper, which he pulled from a little 
table near the window. On the margin he wrote a line or two, folded 
it, and handed the scrap of pjrper to a child, who appeared to serve him 
as lacquey and scullion at the same time. The innkeeper whispered a 
word to the boy, and he ran off in the direction of the mayor's ofiice. 

The traveller saw nothing of this. 

He asked a second time : " Is dinner ready ? " 
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"Yes; 'in a few moments," said the host. 

The boy came back with the paper. The host unfolded it hurriedly, 
as one who is expecting an answer. He seemed to read with attention, 
then- throwing' his head, on one side, thought for a moment. Then he 
took, a step towards the traveller, who seemed drowned in troublous 
thought. • 

" Sir," said he, "I cannot receive you." 

The traveller half rose from his seat. 9 

" Why ? , Are you afraid I shall not pay you, or do**you.want me to 
pay io advance ? I have tho money, I tell you." 

" It is not that." 

"What then?" 

" You have money — " 

'"Yes," said the man. . 

" And I," said the host, " have no room." 

" Well, put me in the stable," qu.ietly replied the man. 

" I cannot." 

"Why?" 

"Because the horses take alfrthe room." 

"Well," responded the .man, "a corner in the garret; a truss of 
straw; we will see about that after dinner." 

" I cannot, give you any dinner."- 

This declaration, made in a measured but firm tone, appeared serious 
t<vthe traveller. He got up. 

"Ah, bah ! but I am d_>ing with hunger. I have walked since sun- 
rise ; I have travelled twelve leagues*. I will pay, and I want something 
to eat," 

" I have nothing," said the host. 

The man burst into a laugh, and turned toward.3 the fire-place and the 
ranges. 

" Nothing ! and alt that ?" 

"All that is engaged." 

" By whom.?" 

" By those persons, the wagoners." 

" How many are there of them ?" 

"Twelve." 

"There is enough there for twenty." 

"They have engaged and paid for it all in advance." 

"The man sat down again and said, without raising his voice : 

"'I am at an inn. I am hungry, and I shall stay." 

The host bent down to his ear, and said in a voice winch made him 
tremble : 

" Go away !" 

At these words, the traveller, who was bent over, poking some embers 
in the fire with the iron-shod end of his stick, turned suddenly around, 
and opened his mouth, as if to reply, when the host, looking steadily at 
him, added in the same low tone: " Stop-no more of that.' Shall I tell 
you" your name? Your name is Jean Valjean. Now shall I tell you 
icho you are ? When I saw you enter, I suspected something. I sent 
to the mayor's office, and here is the reply. Can you read ?" So say- 
ing, he held towards him the open paper, whioh had just come from the 
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mayor. The man cast a look upon it. The innkeeper, after a short 
silence, said : " It is my custom to be polite to all : " Gcr!" 

The man. bowed his heacrj picked up his knapsack, and went oWt. 

He took the principal street; he walked at random, slinking near the 
houses like a sad and humiliated man : he did not once turn around. 
If he had turned, he would have seen the innkeeper of the C'ofx: de 
CoJbas, standing in his doorway with all his guests, and the passers-by 
gathered about- him, speaking excitedly, aDd pointing him out; and 
from the* looks of fear and distrust winch wei£ exchanged, he would 
have guessed that before long his arrival would be the talk of the whole 
town. 

He saw nothing of all this : people overwhelmed with trouble do not 
look behind; they know only too well that misfortune follows them. 

He walked along in this way some time, going by chance down streets 
unknown to him, and forgetting fatigue, as is the case in sorrow. Sud- 
denly he felt a pang of hunger ; night was at hand, and he looked around 
to see if he could not discover a lodging. 

The good inn was closed against him : he sought some humble tavern, 
some poor cellar. -. * 

Just then a light shone at the. end of the street; lie saw a pine branch, 
hanging by an iron bracket, against the white sky of the twilight. He 
went thither. * . 

If was. a tavern in the Rue Chaffaufc. 

The traveller stopped' a moment; and looked in at. the little window 
upon the low hall of the tavern, lighted by a small lamp upon a table, 
and a great fire in the chimney-place. Some men were drinking, and 
the host was warming -himself; an iron-pot hung over the fire seething 
in the blaze. 

Two doors led into this tavern, which is also a sort of eating-house — 
one from the street, the other from a small court full of rubbish. 

The traveller did not dare to enter by the street door; he slipped into 
the court, stopped again, then timidly raised the latch, and pushed open, 
the door. 

"Who is it?" said the host. 

"One who wants supper and a bed." 

" All right: here you can sup and sleep." 

He went in, all the men who were drinking turned towards him; the 
lamp shining on one side of his. face, the firelight on the other, they 
examined him for some time as he was taking off his knapsack. 

The host said to him : "There is the fire; the supper is cooking in 
the pot; come and warm yourself, comrade." - 

He seated himself near the fireplace and stretched his feet out towards 
the fire, half dead with fatigue : an inviting odor came from the pot. 
All that could be seen oLhis face under his slouched cap assumed a 
vague appearance of comfort, which tempered the sorrowful aspect given 
him by long continued suffering. 

His profile -was strong, energetic, and sad; a physiognomy strangely 
marked : at first it appeared humble, but it soon became severe. His 
eye shone beneath his eyebrows like a fire beneath a thicket: 

However, one of the men at the table was a fisherman- who had put 
up his horse at the stable of Labarre's inn before entering the tavern of 
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the Rue de Chaffaut. It. so happened that he had met, that same morn- 
ing, this suspicious-looking stranger, travelling between Bras d'Asse 
anc [ — I%orget the place, I think it is Escoublon. Now, on meeting 
h»m the man, who seemed already very much fatigued, and asked lrim 
to take him on behind, to which the fisherman responded only by doub- 
ling his pace. The fisherman, half an hour before, had been one of the 
throng about Janjuin Labarre, and had himself related his unpleasant 
meeting with him to the people of the Gn-i'x de Vvlbns. He beckoned 
tothe tavern-keeper to come to him, which he did. They exchanged a 
few words in a low voice; the traveller had again relapsed into thought*. 
.'The tavern-keeper returned to the fire, and laying his hand roughly 
on his shou'der, said harshly : 

" You are going to clear out from here ! " 

The stranger turned around and. said mildly :' 

"Ah ! Do you know'?" * ' 

-' Yes." 

"They sent me away from the other inn." 

"And we turn you out of this." 

"Where would you have me go?" 

" Somewh- re'else." 

: The man took up his stick and knapsack, and went off. As he went 
out, some children who had followed him from the Vroi.c <h Culbas, and 
seemed to be waiting for him, threw stones at^ him He turned angvily 
an3 threatened- theft) with his stick, and they scattered like a flock "of 
birds 

He pas«ed ihe prisoB : an iron jjhain hung from the door attached to 
a bell. He. rang. 

The grating opened. 

"Mr. Turnkey," said he, taking off his eap respectfully, u will yoa 
open and let me stay here to'-aight V 
,-A voice answered : 

" A prison is not a tavern : get yourself arrested and we will open." 
•The grating closed. 

He went into a small street where there are many gardens; some of. 
them are enclosed only by hedges,, which enliven the street. Among 
them he saw a pivtty little one story house, where there was a light in 
the window He looked in as he had done at the tavern. It was a 
largewhitewashed room, -with a bed draped with calico, and a cradle in 
thi corner, some wooden chairs, and a double-barrelled gun hung against 
tb'e wall A table was set in the centre of the room; a brass lamp- 
lighted #0 coar-e white table-cloth; a tin mug full of wine shone like 
gih'-er, and the brown soup dish was smoking. At this table sat a man 
■afeoHt forty years old, with a joyous, open countenance, who was trotting 
a little child upon his knee. Near by him a Ypung woman was suckling 
another child ; the father was laughing, the child was laughing, and the 
mother was smiling. 

The traveler remained a moment contemplating this sweet and touch- 
ing scene. What were his thoughts ? He only .could -have told : pro- 
bably he thought that this happy home would be. hospitable, and that 
where he beheld so much happiness, he might perhaps find a little pity. 

He rapped faintly on the window. 
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No one heard him. 

He rapped a second time. 

He heard the woman say, " Husband, I think I hear, some one rap.". 

"No," replied the hu-band. " ;"; 

He rapped a third time. The husband got up, took the lamp, and 
opened the door. ■ 

He was a tall man, half peasant, half mechanic. He wore a large 
leather apron that reached to his left shoulder, and formed a pocket 
containing a hammer, a red handkerchief, a powder-horn, and all sorts 
of things which the girdle held up. He turned his head; his shirf, 
wide and open, showed his bulMike throat, white and naked; he had 
thick brows, enormous black whiskers and prominent eyes ; the lower 
part of the face was covered, and had withal that air of being at home 
which is quite indescribable. 

" Sir,'' said the traveller, " I beg your pardon ; for pay can you give 
mc a plate of soup and a corner of the shed in your garden to sleep in? 
Tell me; <Sn you, for pay?" 

" Who are you?" demanded the master of the house. 
* The man replied : " I have come from Puy-M'oisson ; I have walked 
dl day ; I have come twelve leagues Can you, if I pay 1" 

" I wouldn't refuse to lodge any proper person who would pay/' paid 
the peasant ; v " but why do you not go to the inn ?" 

" There is no room " 

■" Bah ! That is not possible. It is neither a fair nor a- market-day, 
Have you been to Labarre's house?" 

"Yes." 

" Well ?" 

The traveler replied hesitatingly : " I don't know : he didn't take 
me ?" - 

" Have you been to that place in the Hue Chaffaut?" 

The embarrassment of the stranger increased j he stammered : "They 
didn't take me either." , 

The peasant's face assumed im expression of distrust : he looked over 
the new-comer from head to foot; and suddenly exclaimed, with a sort 
of shudder: "Are you the man!" • 

He looked again at the stranger, stepped back, put' the lamp on'the 
tabb>, and took down his gun. 

His wife, oa hearing the words, " are you the man," started np, and, 
clasping her two children, precipitately took refuge behind her husband j 
she looked at the stranger with affright, her neck bare, her eyes dilated, 
murmuring in a low tone : " T.-m maraude !"* 

All this happened in less time than it takes to read it ; after examin- 
ing the man for a moment, as one would a viper, the raan advanced la- 
the door and said : 

".Get out!" 

" For pity's sake, a glass of water," said the man. 

" A gun-shot," said the peasant, and then he closed the door vio- 
lently, and the man heard two. heavy bolts drawn. A moment after- 
wards the window-shutters were tshut, and noisily barred. 

* Patois of the Prenob Alps, " Ckai de maraudt." 
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Ni«ht came on apace; the cold Alpine winds were blowing; by the 
light of the expiring day the stranger perceived in. one of the gardens 
fi'hich fronted the street a kind of hut which seemed to be made of 
forf \ he boldly Cleared- a wooden fence and found himself in the gar- 
den. He n eared the hut; its door was a narrow low entrance; it re- 
gembl^d, in its construction, the shanties which th« road-laborers put-up 
for their temporary accommodation. He doubtless thought that it was 
in fact the lodging of a road-laborer. He was suffering both from cold 
a&d hunger. He had resigned himself to the latter.; but there at least 
was a shelter from the cold. These huts are not usually occupied at 
wight. He got down and crawled into the hut. It was warm there, 
and he found a good bed of straw. He rested a moment upon this bed 
Uaptionjess from fatigue; then, as his kuapsack on his back troubled him, 
and it would make a good pillow, he began to unbuckle the straps. 
Just then he heard a ferocious growing, and looking up saw the head of 
aa enormous bull-dog at the opening of the hut. 

It was a dog-kennel ! * 

He was himself vigorous and formidable; seizing his stick, he made 
a, shield of his knapsack, and got out of the hut as best he could, but, not- 
without enlarging the rents of his already tattered garments. •• 

He made his way also out of the garden, but backwards; being 
Obliged, out of respect to the dog, to have recourse to that kind of ma- 
noeuvre with his stick, which adepts in this sort of fenciug call la rose 
CCUverte. 

When he had, not without difficulty, got over the fence, he agaip 
found himself alone in the street without lodging, roof or shelter, driven 
even from the straw-bed of that wretched dog-kennel. He threw him- 
self rather than seated himself on a stone, and it agpears that some ono 
who was passing heard him exclaim, " I am not even a doj; !"■» 

Then he arose, -and began to tramp again, taking his way out of the 
lawn, hoping to find some tree or haystack beneath which he could shel- 
ter himself. He walked on for some time, bis head bowed down. 
When he thought be was far away from all human habitation he raised 
Ibis eyes and looked about him inquiringly. He was in a field : before 
him was a low hillock covered with stubble, which, after the harvest, 
looks like a shaved head. The sky was very dark; it was not. simply the 
darkness of night, but there were very low clouds, which seemed Xo rest 
upon the hills, and covered the whole heavens. A little of the twilight, 
liowever, lingered in the zenith ; and as the moon was about, to rise, 
these clouds, formed in mid heaven a vault of whiteish light, from which 
& glimmer fell upon the earth. 

The earth was then lighter than the sky, -which produces a peculiarly 
■sinister effect,, and the bill, poor and mean in contour, loomed out dim 
and pale upon 'the gloomy horizon; the whole prospect was hideous, 
inaeaa, lugubrious and insignificant. There was nothing in the field nor 
upon the hill but one "ugly tree, a few steps fron* the traveler, which 
treemed to be twisting and contorting itself. 

This man was evidently far from possessing those delicate perceptions 
©f intelligence and feeling which produces a sensitiveness to ihe myste- 
rious aspects of nature ; still, there was in the sky, in this hillock, plain 
and tree, something so profoundly desolate, that after a moment of mo- 
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tionless contemplation,*he turned back hastily to the road. There are 
moments when nature appeals hostile. 

He retraced his steps; the gates of D were closed. D : f * 

which sustained sieges in the religious wars, was still' surrounded,, its 
1815, by old walls flanked by square towers, since 'demolished. Ho 
passed through a breach and entered the town. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening: as he did not know the 
streets, he walked at hazard. 

So he came to the prefecture, then to the seminary; on passing by 
the cathedral square, he shook his fist at the church. ■ 

At the corner of this square stanas a printing-office; there weiU firsk 
printed the proclamations of t;h« emperor, and the imperial guard to the. 
army, brought from the island of Elba, and dictated, by Napoleon 
himself. 

Exhausted with fatigue, and hoping for nothing better, he lay doWtt 
on a stone bench in front of this, printing-office. 

Just then an old woman came out of church. * She saw the man lying 
there in the dark, and said : 

" What are you doing there, tny friend?" 

He replied harshly, and with anger in his tone : * 

" You'seC; my good woman, I am going to sleep." 

The good woman, who really merited the name, was the Marquise of 
R- — . 

" Upon the bench.?" Raid she. 

"For nineteen years I have had a wooden mattress," said the man; 
to night I have a stone one." 

•'You have been a soldier?" 

" Yes, my good woman, a solcner." 

"Why don't you go to the inn V 

" Because I have no money." 

" Alas I" said the Marquise of E. ■, " I have only four sows ia-mjf 

purse." 

" Give them, then." The man took the four sous, and the Marquiaft 
of II , continued : . ' 

" You can not find lodging for so little in an inn. But have yom 
tried ? You can not pass the night so. You must be cold and hungry 
They should give you lodging for charity.". 

"I have knocked at every door." 

" Well, what then ?" ' 

"Every body has driven me away." 

The good woman touched the man's arm arid pointed pit to him, OA 
the other side of the square, a little low house beside the bishop's. 
palace. . ' "' 

" Have yon knocked at every door ?" she asked. 
•"Yes." 

" Have you knocked at that one there ?" 

" No." 

"Knock there." 
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II. 

PRUDENCE COMMENDED TO- WISDOM. 

That evening, after his walk in the town, the Bishop of D re- 
mained quite late in his room. He was busy with his great work on 
Duty, which unfortunately is left incomplete. He carefully dissected 
all that the Fathers and Doctors have said on this serious topic. 

At ei«ht o'clock he was still at work, writing with some inconve- 
nience on little slips of paper, with a large book open on his knees, 
when Mrs. Magioire, as usual, came in to take the silver from the panel 
near the bed. A moment after, the bishop, knowing that the table waa 
laid, and that his sister was perhaps waiting, closed his book and went 
into the dining-room. 

The dining-room was an oblong apartment, with a fireplace, and with 
a door upon the street, as we have said, and a window opening into the 
garden. 

Mrs Magioire had just finished placing the plates. While she was 
arranging the table, she was talking with Miss Baptistine. 

Miss Baptistine Si ad so often related what occurred at the bishop's 
'house that evening, that many persons are still living who can recall the 
minutest details. 

Just as the bishop entered, Mrs. Magioire was speaking with some 
warmth. She was talking to Miss Baptistine upon a familiar subject, 
and one to which the bishop was quite accustomed. It was a discussion 
on the means of fastening the front door. 

It seems that while Mrs. Magioire was out making provision for sup- 
per, she had heard the news in sundry places. There was talk that an 
ill-favored runaway, a suspicious vagabond had arrived, and was lurking 
somewhere in the town, and that some unpleasant adventures might befai 
those who should come home late that night; besides, that the police 
was very bad, as the prefect and the mayor did not like one another, 
ahd were hoping to injure each other by untoward events; that it 
was the part of wise people to be their own police, and to protect their 
own persons; and that every one ought to be careful to shut up, bolt 
and, bar his house properly, and secure 'hi* d-r>rs thoroughly. 

Mrs. Magioire dwelt upon these last words; but the bishop, having 
-come from a cold room, seated himself before the fire and be<ran to 
warm himself, and then, he was thinking of something else. He did 
not hear a word of what was let fall by Mrs. Magioire, and she repeated 
it. Then .Miqg Baptistine, -endeavoring to satisfy Mrs. Magioire with- 
out displeasing her brother, ventured to say timidly : 

"Brother, do yon hear what Mrs. Magioire says!"' 

" I heard something of it .indistinctly," said the bishop. Then turn- 
ing his chair half round, putting his hands ou his knees, and raising to- 
wards the old servant his cordial and good-humored face, which the fire- 
light shone upon, he said: "Well, well! what is the matter? Are we 
in "any great danger 1" ^ 

Then. Mrs. Magioire began her story again, unconsciously exaggerat- 
ing it a little. Ifappeared that a bare-footed gipsy man, a sort of dan- 
gerous beggar, was in the town. He had gone for lodging to Jaequin 
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Labarre, who had refused to receive him ; he hjid been seen to enter the 
town by the boulevard Gassendi, and to roam through the street at dusk. 
A man with a knapsack and a rope, and a terrible-looking face. 

" Indeed !" said the bishop. 

This readiness to question her encouraged Mrs. Magloire ; it seemed to 
indicate that the bishop was really well nigh alarmed.. She continued 
triumphantly: "Yes, my Lord; it is true. There will something hap- 
pen to-night in the town : every body says so. The police is so badly 
organized (a convenient repetition). To live in this mountainous coun- 
try, and not even to "have street, lamps ! If one goes out, it is dark as 
a pocket. And I say, my Lord, and Miss Baptistine says also — " 

"Me?" interrupted the sister; "I say nothing. Whatever my 
brother does is well done." 

Mrs. Magloire went on as if she had not heard the protestation : 

" We say that this house is not safe at all;- and if my lord will per- 
mit me, I will go and tell I?aulin Musebois, the locksmith,, to come at*d 
put the old bolts in the door again ; they are there, and it will take but 
a minute. I say we must have bolts, were it only for to-night; for I 
say that a door which opens by a latch on the outside to the first comer, 
nothing could be more horrible : and then my lord has the habit of 
always saying, 'Come in,' even at midnight. But, my goodness ! there 
is no need even to ask leave — " 

At this moment, there was a violent knock on the door. 

" Come in 1 " said the bishop. 



III. 

* THE HEROISM OF PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 

The door opened. 

It opened quickly, quite wide, as if pushed by some one boldly and 
with energy. 

A man entered. . : . 

That man we know already; it was the traveller we have seen wan- 
dering about in search of a lodging. 

' He came in, took one step, and paused, leaving the door open behind* 
him. He had his knapsack on his back, his stick in his hand, and ft 
rough, hard, tired and fierce look in his eyes, as seen by the' firelight. 
He was hideous. It was an apparition of ill-omeri. 

Mrs. Magloire had not even the strength to scream. She stood treni- 
bling with her mouth open. 

Miss Baptistine turned, saw the man enter., and started up half- 
alarmed ; then, slowly turning back again towards the fire, she looked 
at her brother, and her face resumed its usual calmness and serenity. 

The bishop looked upon the man with a tranquil eye. 

As he was opening his mouth to speak, doubtless to ask the stranger 
what he wanted, the man, leaning with bo^h hands on his 'club, glanced 
from one to another in turn, and without waiting for the Bishop to 
Bpeak, said in a loud voice : - 
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"See here! My name is Jean Valjean. I am a convict; I have 
"been nineteen years in the galleys. Four days ago I was set free, and 
started for Pontarlier, which is my destination; during those four dajs 
I huv*e walked '{rota Toulon. Today I have walked twelve' leagues. 
When preached this place- this evening I went to an inn, and they sent 
me a^ay on account of my yellow passport; which I had shown at tlie 
mayor's office, as was necessary. I went to another inn; they said : 
u Get out !" It was the same with one as with another; nobody would 
have me. I went to the prison, and the turnkey would not let me in. 
I crept into a dog kennel, the. dog bit me, and drove me away as if he 
had been a man; you would hive said that he knew who I was. I went 
into the fields to sleep beneath the stars: there were no stars; I thought 
it would rain, and there was no good God to stop the drops, so I came 
back to the town to get the shelter of some doorway TRere in the 
square I lay down upon a stooe; a good woman .showed me your house, 
and said: "Knock there!" I have knocked. What is this place? 
I« this an inn? I have money ; my savings, one hundred and nine 
frane3 and fifteen sous, which I have earned in the galleys by my work 
for nineteen years. I will pay. What do I care? I have money lam 
Very tired — twelve leagues on foot, and lam so hungry. Can I stay?" 

" Mrs Magloire," said. the bishop, " put on 'another plate." 

The man took three steps, and came near the lamp which stood on 
the table. " Stop," he exclaimed, as if he had not been understood, 
"not that, did you understand uie? I am a galley-slave— t-a convict — T 
am just from the galleys " • He drew from his pocket a large sheet of 
yellow paper, which he unfolded. "There is my passport, yellow as 
yon see That is enough to have me kicked out wherever I go. Will 
'you read it? I know how to read, I do. ' I learned in the galleys. 
There is a school theTe for those who care for it See, here is what they 
have put in the passport: 'Jean Valjean, a liberated convict, native 
"of ,' you don't care for that, 'has been nineteen years in the gal- 
leys; five years for burglary ; fourteen years for having- attempted four 
times to escape. This man is very dangerous.' There you have it ! 
Everybody has thrust me out. Will you receive me? Is this*nn inn? 
Can you give me something to eat, and a place to sleep? Have you a 
Btable?" 

" Mrs Magloire," said the bishop, "put some sheets on the bed in 
the alcove." 

We have already described the kind of obedience yielded by these two 
women 

Mrs Magloire went out to fulfill her orders. 

The bishop turned to the man : 

"Sir, Bit down'and warm yourself: we are going to take supper pre- 
'gently, and your bed will be made ready while yotl sup." 

At last the man quite understood; his face, the expression of which 
till then had been gloomy and hard, now expressed stupefaction, doubt 
anc * j°y> an d became absolutely wonderful. He began to stutter like a 
madman : 

"True? What! You will keep me? You won't drive me away ? 
*e°nvict! You call me <Sf<V and dpn't say, 'Get Out, dog!' as every 
'body else does'. I thought that you would send me away, so I told» 
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first off who I am. Oh! t^e fine woman who sent me herei? I slaalK 
have a supper ! a bed like other people, with mattress and sheets — •&• 
bed ! It is nineteen years that 1 have not slept on s bed. Yrgi ara 
reallyjvilling that I should stay ? You are good people4 Besides I 
have money : I wil! pay well. I beg; your pardon, Mr. Innkeeper, what 
is your name ? I will pay all yoo say. You are a 'fine man. You-are 
an innkeeper, aren't you ? " . 

" I a in a priest who lives here," said the bishop: 

"A priest," said -the man. " Oh, noble priest! 'Ehen you do noS 
ask any money ? You are the curate, aren't you? the curate of this big 
church ? Yes, that's it. How stupid I am ;, I didn't notice- your cap," 

While speaking,, he had deposited his knapsack and stick in the cor- 
ner, replaced his passport in hispocket, and sat down. Miss Baptistine 
looked at him pleasantly. He continued : t 

"You are humane. Sir Curate; you don't despise me. A good priest 
is a good thing. Then you don't want me to pay you?" 

"No," said the bishop; "keep your money. How much have you? 
You said a hundred and nine francs, I think." 

" And fifteen sous," added the man. 

"One hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous. And how long die! 
it take you to earn that?" 

" Mneteen years " 

"Nineteen years!" 

The bishop sighed deeply. 

The man continued: "I haffc all my money yet. In four (lays X 
epent .only twenty-five sous which I earned t>y unloading wagona at 
Grasse. As you are an abbel, I must tell you, we have an almoner fa 
the galleys. And then o'ne day I saw a bishop; my lord they calleji 
him. It was the Bishop of Majore, from Marseilles. He is the carafe. 
who is over the curates. You see — beg pardon, how I bungle sayingjtj 
but for me, it is so far offl you know what we are. He said niass ia 
the centre of the place on an altar; he had a pointed gold thing on hia 
head, that shone in the sun; it was noon. We were drawn up in line 
on three sides, with cannons, and matches lighted before us. We couh^t 
not see him well He ppoke to us, but he was not near enough, we didl 
not understand him. That is what a bishop is." 

While he was talking, the bishop shut the door, which he. had left 
wide open. 

Mrs. Magloire brought in a plate and set it on the table- " • 

''Mrs. Magloire," said the Bishop, "put this, plate as near the fire 
as you can." Then turning towards his guest,-he added: "The niglil 
wind is raw in the Alps; you must be Gold, Sir." 

Every time he said this word "Sir," with his gently solemn, an,)! 
heartily hospitable voice, the man's countenance lighted up. Sir to >a 
convict, is a glass of water to a man dying of thirst at sea. Ignominy 
thirsts for respect. •-' r . 

" The lamp," said the bishop, "gives, a very poor light." 

Mrs Jlaaloire understood him, and going to his bed-chamber, tpojc 
from the mantel the two silver candlesticks, lighted the candles^ancl 
placed them on the table. 

" Mr. Curate]" said. the man, "you are good; yott don't despise rag, 
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You take me into your house ; you light* your candles for me, and I 
fcavh't hid from you where I come from, and how miserable I am." 

Ti»e bishop, who was sitting near him, touched his hand gently and 
»ald: " You need not tell me who you are. This is not my hous^g; it is 
the house of Christ. It does not a-sk any comer whether he has a name, 
but whether he has an affliction. You are, suffering; you are hungry 
and thirsty ; be welcome. And do not thank mo ; do not tell me that I 
take you iuto my house. This is the home of no man, except him who 
Beeds au asyluaj. I tell you, who are a traveller, that you' are more at 
home here than I; whatever is here is yours. What need have I to 
know your name? Besides, before you told me, I knew it." 

The man opened his eyes in astonishment: 

"Really? You knew my name V 

"Yes," answered the bishop; "your name is my brother." 

"Stop, stop, Mr. Curate," exclaimed the man. "I was famished 
when I came in, but you are so kjnd that now I don't know what I am ; 
that is all gone." 

The bishop looked at him again and said : 

"You have seen much suffering?.' * 

" Oh, the red blouse, the ball and chain, the plank to sleep on, the 

teat, the cold, the galley's crew, the la$h, the double chain for nothing, 

the dungeon for a word — even when sick in bed, the chain. The dogs, 

the dogs are happier! nineteen years! and lam forty-six, and now a 

-yellow passport. That is all." > * f 

*' Yes," answered the bishop,' "yo^have loft the place of suffering. 
But listen, there will be more joy in Heaven over the tears of a re- 
pentant sinner, than over the white robes of a hundred good men. If 
yo'u are leaving that sorrowful place with hate and anger against men, 
'you are worthy of compassion ; if you leave it with good-will, gentle- 
cess and peace, you are better than any of us." 

Meantime Mrs". Magloire had served up supper; it consisted of soup 
tnade of water, oil, bread and salt, a little pork, a scrap of mutton, a 
few figs,, a ^reen 'cheese and a large loaf of rye bread. She had, with- 
out asking, added to the dinner of the bishop a* bottle of fine old Mauves 
wine. 

The bishop's countenance was lighted u-p with this expression of 
pleasure, peculiar to hospitable natures. "To supper," he said briskly, 
as was his habit when he had a guest. He seated the man at bis right. 
Miss *Baptistine, perfectly quiet. and natural, took her place at his left. 

The bishop said the blessing, and then served the soup himself} ac- 
cording to his usual custom. The man fell to eating greedily. 

•Suddenly the bishop said : <r It seems to me something "is lacking on 
4he table." 

-The fact was, ih at Mrs. Magloire had set out only 'the three plates 
■jdiieh were necessary. Now it was the custom of the house, when the 
bishop had any one to supper, to set all six of the snver plates on the 
table, an innocent display. This graceful appearance of luxury was a 
Bortof childlikeness which was. full of charm in this gentle but austere 
household, which elevated poverty to dignify. 

Mrs Magloire understood the remark; without a word she went out, 
ftffld a moment afterwards the three plates for which the bishop had 
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asked were shining on the cloth, symmetrically arranged before each/,t>f 
three guests. 



SOME ACCOUNT OP THE DAIRIES OF rONTARLIER, 

Now,- in order to give an idea of what passed at this table, we can 
not do better than to transcribe here a passage in a letter 'from Mia* 
Baptistine to Mrs. Boischevron, in which the conversation between the 
convict and the bishop is related with charming minuteness. 

% * * # # * sfcif: 

" This man paid no attention to any one. He ate with the voracity 
of. a starving man. After supper, however, he said : 

" '31 r. Curate, all this- is too good, for me, but I must say that the 
wagoners, who wouldn't have me eat with them, live better than you.' 

"Between us, the remark' shocked me a little. My brother answered : 

" 'They are more fatigued than I am.' * • 

"'No,' responded this man ; 'they have more tnoney. You are poor, 
I can see. Perhaps you are not a curate even. Are you only a curate? 
Ah ! if God is just, you well deserve to be a curate.' 

" 'God is more than just,' said my brother. 

"A moment after, he added : 

" 'Mr. Jean Valjean, you are going to Pontarlier?' 

" 'A compulsory journey.' 

"lam pretty sure that is the expression the man used. Then be 
continued : 

" 'I must be on the 'road to-morrow morning by day-break. It ira 
hard journey. If the nights are cold, the day3 are warm.' 

" 'You are going,' said my brother 'to a fine country. During the 
revolution, when my family was ruined, I'took refuge at first in Fraoehe- 
Comt£, and supported myself there for some time by the labor of niy 
hands. There I found plenry of work, and had only to make uy choice. 
There are paper-mills, tanneries, distilleries, oil-factories, large ci; ck- 
niaking establishments, steel manufactories, copper foundries, at. least 
twenty iron foundries, four of which, at Lods, Chatillion, Audincourt, 
and Beure, are very large.' 

"I think I am. not mistaken, and that these are the names that my 
brother mentioned. Then he broke off and addressed me : v 

" 'Dear sister, have we not relatives in that part of the country?' 

" I answered : 

" ^Ye had; .among others, Mr. Lacenet, who was captain of the galea 
of Pontarlier, under the old regime.' 

" 'Yes,' replied my brother, 'but in '93, no one had relatives; eve^y 
one depended upon his hands. I labored. .They have, in the region gf 
Pontarlier, where you are going, Mr. Valjean, a business which is quite 
patriarchal and very charming, sister. It is their dairies, which they 
call fruitihres.' 

"Then, my brother, while 4 helping this man at table, explained to 
him in detail what these fmitiires were; that they were divided inTo 
5 
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two kinds : the tjrr.nt ffims, belnn-ring to the rich, and where rherc are 
fort i or fifty cows, wldch produ-e from .seven to eight thousand cheeses 
.dtuiii-"- tlu summer ; and the associated fruili'cri x, which belong to the 
pom-; these comprise the • peasants inhab tin^ the mountains, who put 
llnii- c-o\vs into :i common herd, and oi ide the proceeds. They 1 1 i r< • a 
cheese-maker, whom tiny call a iji'itriii ; the ;/rurin re eives the milk f 
tlx- associates three times a day, and notes the quantities in duplicate. 
Towards the end of* Apii! 'he dairy woik commences, and about (ho 
middle of June the cheese-makers drive their cows into the mountains. 

"The man became auimaud even while he was eating My brother 
rave hint some good *l auves wine, which lie does not diiuk himself, 
because he says it is too dear. My brother gave him all these details 
with that easy gaiety which you know is peculiar to him, iuteimiu.liug 
his words with .compliments for me. He dwelt much iipon_ the good 
Condition of the yntriii, as if lie wished that tins uiaushould understand, 
v\ In mi, advising him oiiectly, and abruptly, that it would be an asylum 
for him. One- thing struck me. This man was,what I have told yoit. 
Veil! my brother, during the supper, and during the entire evening, 
with t'e exception of a tew winds about Jesus, when he entered, did 
not ^ay a word which could r call to th s man who he himself was, nor 
indicate to him who my brother was. It. was appaiently a fine occasion 
to "ft in a little sermon, and to set up the bishop above the convict, ia 
order to make an iuipressioa upon his mind It would, perhaps, have, 
appeared to some to be a duty, having this unhappy man in hand, to 
lie') the mind at the same time with the body, and to administer re- 
proof, seasoned with im>ra!i"y -and advice, or at least a little pity 
accompanied by an exhortation to conduct himself better in future. My 
"brother asked him neither his country nor his history; for his ciime 
lay in his history, and my brother seemed to avoid every thinn which 
could recall it. to him A- one time, as my brother wa's speaking of the 
mountaineers of Poutarlior, who have n jilrnxmtt lufrn- near In men, n/ul 
vim, lie added, nre. Im/'J'//, ln'i-tnisr fin// me ivn cnit, he stopped short, 
feaiing there might have been in this word, which had escaped him, 
Something which could w< und the feelings of this man. .Upon reflec- 
ti n. I think I understand what. was passing in my brother's mind He 
th 'Ught, doubtles-i th.it fhi-t m in, who call*! himself Joan Valjean, h id 
Li> wretchedness too constantly bt fore his mind; that it was best inf. to 
distress him by referring to if, and to make him thick, if it were only 
for a moment, that he was a common person ]ik§ any one else, by treating 
him thus in the ordinary way Is not this really Understanding charity ? 
Is there not, dear madam, something t ! uly evangelical in this delicacy, 
which abstains from scrim niziug, motalizing and making allusions, and 
is- it not the wisest sympathy, when a man has a suffering point, not to 
touch upon it at all : It seems to me that this was. my brother's inmost 
thought At any rate, all I can say is, if he had all these ideas, he did 
D"t show them even to me ; he was, from beginning to eud, the same as 
on other evenings, and he took supper with this Jean 'Valjean with the 
Same air and manner that he would have supped with Mr. Gedeou, the 
Pr vo-t, nr with the curate of the parish. - 

■' Towards the end, :is we Were at deseYt, some one pushed the door 
Open It waa mother Gerbuud with her child in her arms. My brother 
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ktPPO 1 ! the child, and borrowed fifteen sous that I had with me to give to 
mother Gerbaud The 111:111, during this ti.ue, paid but little -a;<V::'lon 
to what yi;i«*i d. He did not speak, and appeared' to be very tired. The 
poor old lady left, and my brpther said grace, after which he tttrucJ 
toward this man and said : ' You mu-t be in great need of sleep.' Mrs, 
Magluire tjuickly rem -ved the cloth. I understood that we ought to re- 
tire in order that this traveller might bleep, and we both went to our 
rooiiK. However, in a few moments afterwards, I sent Mrs Mag'.i-e 
to put on the bed of this man a roebuck skin from the Black In rest, 
which is in my chamber.- The nights are qriue cold, and this skin re- 
tains the warmth. It is a pity that it is quite old, and all the hair ig 
pone. My brother bought it when he Was in Germany, at Totliug; n ; 
near the- source* of the Danube, and also the little ivory-handled {a:ife } 
which [ use at table. 

" .Mrs. Magloire came back immediately, we said onr prayers in the 
par'or, which ere use as a drying-room, and then we retired to our 
chambers without saying a word." 



TRANQUILITY. 

After having sa ; d good-night to his sister, My Lord Bieuvenu toofc one 
of fhe-silver candlesticks from '.be table, handed the other to his guest, 
and said to him : 

" Sir, I will show you to your room " 

The man foil wed him. 

As may have been understood from what has been said before, the 
house w.is so arranged that one could reach "the alcove, in the oratory, 
only by pissing through the bishop's sleeping chamber Ju>t as they 
wore passing throu.h this room, Mrs. Magloire was putting up the silver 
in the cupboard at the head of the bed. It was the last thiug she did 
every night before going to b d 

The bishop lit his gut st in the alcove before a clean, white bed. 
The man sat down the candlestick upon a small table. 

"Come," s;iid the bishop, "a good' nights rest to you: to-morr vf 
morning before you g», you shall have u cup of warm milk from cuf 

Cows" 

"Thank you, Mr Able,' said the man. 

Scarce' y had he pronounced these w rds of peace, when suddenly h§ ' 
made a singular motion which would have chilled the two good T'ii'fQ 
of the house with horror, had they witnessed it. Eyeri m>w it i- har<J 
for us to understand wh;it impiil-e he ob yed at that moment. Did h§ 
intend to give a warning or to throw mit a menace ? Or was he simply 
obey ins: » sort of instinctive impulse, obscure even to himseH? Be 
turmd abruptly t«>w;n-ds the old man, crossed h s arms, and casting a 
wild look upon his ho<t, exclaim d in a harsh voice: 

" Alt, now, indeed ! You lodge me in your house, as near jou aj 
that!" 
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He checked himself, and added, with a laugh, in which there was 
something horrible : 

" Have you reflected upon it ? Who tells you that I am not a mur- 
derer ?" 

The bishop responded : . 

" God will take care of that." 

Then with gravity, moving his lips like one praying or talking to 
himself, he raised two fingers of his right hand and blessed the man, 
who 'however, did not bow; and without turning his head or looking 
behind him, went into his chamber. 

When the alcove was occupied, a heavy serge curtain Vas drawn in 
the oratory, concealing the altir. Before this curtain the bishop knelt 
as he passed out, and offered a short prayer. ' 9 

A moment afterwards he was walking in the garden, surrendering 
mind and soul to a dreamy contemplati6n of those grand and mysterious 
works of God, which night makes visible to the eye. 

As to the man, he was so completely exhausted that he did not even 
avail himself of the clean white sheets; ho blew out the candle with, 
his nostril, after the manner of convicts, and fell on the bed, dressed as 
be was, into a sound sleep. 

Midnight struck as the bishop came back to his chamber. 

A few moments afterwards all in the little house slept. 



VI. 

JEAN, VALJEAN. 

Towards the middle of the night, Jean Valjean awoke. 

Jean Valjean was born of a poor peasant family of Brie. In his 
childhood he had not been taught to read : when he was grown up, he 
chose the occupation of a pruner, at Farerolles. His mother's name 
was Jeanne Mathieu; his father's, Jean Valjean or Vlajean, probably a 
nickname, a contraction of Voild Jean. 

Jean Valjean was of a thoughtful disposition, but not sad, which is 
characteristic of affectionate natures. Upon the whole, however, there 
was something torpid and insignificant, in the appearance at least, of 
Jean Valjean-. He had lost his parents when very young. His mother 
died of malpractice in a milk-fever: his father, a pruner before him, 
.was killed by a fall from a tree. Jean Valjean now had but one rela- 
tive left, his sister, a widow with ee'ven children, girls and boys. This 
eister had brought up Jean Valjean, and, as long as her husband 
lived, she had taken care of her young brother. Her husband died, 
leaving the eldest of these children eight, the youngest one year old. 
Jean Valjean had just reached his twenty-fifth year : he took the father's 
place, aqd, in his turn, supported the sister who reared him. This he 
did naturally, as a duty, and even with a sort of - moroseness on his part. 
His youth was* spent in rough and ill-recompensed labor: he never was 
known to have a sweetheart; he had not time to be in love. 

At night he came in weary, and ate his. soup without saying a word. 
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While he was eating, his sister, Mere Jeanne, frequently took from his 
porringer the best of his meal ; a bit of mea't, a slice of pork, the hearS 
of the cabbage, to give to one of her children* lie went on eating, his 
head bent down nearly into the soup, bis long hair falling over his dish, 
hiding his eyes; he did not seem to no'tice anything that was done. At 
Faverolles, not far from the house of the Valjeans, there was. on the 
other side of the road a farmer's wife named Marie Claude; the Valjeaii 
children, who were always famished, sometimes went in their mother's! 
name to borrow a pint of milk, which they would drink behind a hedge, 
or iir some corner of the lane, snatching away the pitcher so greedily 
one from another, that the little girls would spill it upon their aprona 
and their necks; if their mother had known of this exploit she would 
have punished the delinquents severely. Jean Valjean, rough and 
grumbler as he was, paid Marie Claude; their mother never knew it, 
and so the children escaped. 

He earned in the pruning. season eighteen sous a day: after that he 
hired out as a reaper, workman, teamster, or laborer. He did whatever 
he could find to do. His sister worked also, but what could she do with 
seven little children? It was a sad group, which misery was grasping 
and closing upon, little by little. There was a very severe winter; Jean 
had no work, the family had no bread; literally no bread, and sever* 
children. 

One Sunday night, Maubert Isabeau, the baker on the Place de 
l'Eglise, iu Faverolles, was just going to bed -when he heard* violent 
blow against the barred window of his shop. He got down in time to 
see an arm thrust through the aperture made by the blow of a fist on 
the glass. The arm seized a loaf of bread and took it out. Isabeau 
rushed out; the thief used his legs valiantly; Isabeau pursued him and 
caught him. The thief had thrown away the bread, but his arm wag 
still bleeding. It was Jean Valjean. 

All that- happened in 1795. Jean Valjean was # brought before the 
tribunals of the time for " burglary at night, in an inhabited house." 
He had a gun which he used as well as any marksman in the world, r.nd 
was something of a poacher, which hurt him, there fceing a natural pre- 
judice against poachers. The poacher, like the smuggler, approaches 
very nearly to the brigand. 

Jean Valjean was found guilty: the terms of the Code were explicit; 
in. our civilization there are fearful hours: such are those when the 
criminal^ law pronounces shipwreck upon a man. What a mournful 
moment is that in which society withdraws itself and gives up a think- 
ing being for ever. Jean A^aljean was sentenced to "five years in the 
galleys. 

On the 22d April, 1796, there was announced in Paris the victory of 
Montenotte, achieved by the Commanding-Geneual of the Army of Italy, 
whom the message of the Directory, to the Five Hundred, of the second 
Flor&il, year IV., called Bonaparte; that same day a great chain was 
riveted at the Ricetre. Jean Valjean was a part of this chain An 
old turnkey of the prison, now nearly ninety, w'ell remembers this mis- 
erable man, who was ironed at the end of the fourth pljnth in the north 
angle of the court. Sitting on the ground like the rest, he seemed to 
comprehend nothing of his position, except its horror: probably there 
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fras also u.ingled with the vague ideas cf a poor ignorant man a notion 
that there was something excessive in the penalty. While ihey were 
TrMi heavy liatuuier-strokea behiud his head riveting the bolt of liis iron 
C< ! ! -r, he was weeping. The tears choked his words, and he only suc- 
ceeded in saying from time to 'ime : "/ u:ns <i pniii- r nt Faa-nillix." 
Then sobbing as lie was, he raised his right hand and lowered it sc\en 
tlu.es, as if he was touching seven heads of unqual height, and at this 
etstuc one" could guess that whatever he had dune, had been to feed 
and elollie seven litt'e children. 

He was taken to Toulon, at which place, he had arrived after a" jour- 
t.ey of twenty-seven days, on a cart, the chain still about his neck. At 
Toulon, he" was dressed its a red blouse, all his j ast life was effaced, even 
t • his name. He was no longer Jean Yaljean: he was Number 24,001. 
What became of the si>ter'? What became of the seyen children? 
VViij troubled himself about that? What becomes of the handful of 
Icaet-s of the young tree wheu it is sawn at the trunk ? 

It is the old story. These pour little lives, these creatures of God, 
Leiicefbrth without support, or guide, or asylum; they passed away 
%vherever chance led, who knows even? Each .took a dHerent path, it 
may be, and sank little by little into the chilling daik winch engulfs 
6i)l:t"i!y destinies; that sullen gloom where aie h>»t so many ill fated 
beds in the-sombre advance of the human race. They left that region; 
the church of what had been their village forgot tin in ; the stile of what 
h-i het'tfc their field forgot them; after a few years in the gal eys, even 
Jean Yaljean forgot them In that heart, in which there had been ;v 
■Wer.iid, there was a scar; that Was all. Duiing the time he was at 
Toulon, lie heard bat once of his sister; that was, I think, at the end of- 
the fourth yiar of his confinement. I do not know how the news ft ached 
Lim; some one' who had knowu hit'n at home had seen his sister. See 
was in Paris, liviug in a poor street near Saint Sulp'ce, the Rue du 
Geiiidie She had with her but one child, tin- youngest, a little boy. 
Where were the other six? She did not know herself, perhaps. Every 
in oning she went to a bindery, No. 3 Kue du Sabot, where she was em- 
pi y -d as a folder and book-si itt her. She had to be there by sis in the 
looming, [ong before the dawn in the winter. In the same building 
vri:h the bindery there was a school, where she sent her little boy, seven 

Jeaisold. As the school did not t>| en till suvt n, and she must be at 
i r work at six, her b y hid to wait in the yard an hour, until the 
school opened — an hour of cold and darkless in the winter. They 
tvould neii let the chi d wait in the b'udery, because he was troublesome, 
they said The woikuien, as -they passed in the morning, saw the poor 
lutie fellow sometimes sitting on the pavement, nodding with weaiiness, 
end often sleeping in the daik, erou bed and bent over his basket. 
W'o n it rained, an old woman, the poiteitss, tool; pity on him : she let 
Id a come into her 1o fge, the furniture of which w;o- only a pallet bed, a, 
Spinning wheel and two woolen chdrs; and the little one slept theie in 
h c-.iner, hugging the cat to keep hiiu.-e!f warm At seven o'clock the 
fehoo! opened and he went in. That is what, was toM Jean Yalj. an. 
1: was a> if a winl.iw had been suddenly opened, looking upon the rles- 
tia, of the,e h,e liad Ijved, aud then ;ill was co-ed again, and he heard 
v. j-^iug more forever. Nothing more came to him ; Jie had not seen 
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them, never \rill lie see them a.<rain ! and through the remainder if this 
8M(1 history ivu shrill not inert them again 

Near the en.l of this fourth year, his chance of liberty fame to Jean 
Ya'jcan. (lis comrades helped him i us they always do in thatdriary 
place, and lie escaped. He wandere I two days in freedom through the 
fields; if it is freedom to be hunted, to turn your head each in mieut, 
to tremble at, the least noise, to he afrai 1 of every t hi nir — of the smoke 
of a chimney; the passing of a man, the baying of a dog. tlyj gal! ■[> of 
a horse, tin- striking of a cl ck, of the day because you see, and of t ho 
hi u lit because yen do not ; of ihe mad. of the pi'li, the bush, of sh ep. 
Purine; the evening of the second day he was lotaken; he had neither 
eaten nor slept for thirty six leins: The maritime tribunal extended 
hi-f sentence three years "for this attempt, which made eight In t ha 
sixth year his turn of escape came again ; he tried it, but failed again. 
lie did not answer at roll-ca'^ and the alarm cannon was find At 
niirht the people of the vicinity discovered him hidden beneath ihe keel 
of a vessel "II the stocks; he rois'ed the galh-y guard which s ized luin. 
Kstape and resistance. This ihe provisions id' the special code punished 
by an addition of five, years, two with ihe doid.de chain. Thirteen 
years, 'idee tenth year his turn came round again ; he made ^nether 
litfe-i pt w ih no better su.-ce-s. Three years tor this new jittempt. 
isixlci n years. And iiually, I think it was in the thirteenth year, ha 
made yet. an ther. and was retaken after an absence. of only four hairs. 
Three years for these four hours. Nineteen years. Ill October, '] 81 5, 
he was st ai. large; he had entered in 179G for having broken a pane 
of "lass, and taken a loaf of bread 

This is a place for a short parenthesis. Th's is the second time, ia 
his studies on the penal que-tion and on the sentences of the law, that 
the author of this book has met *ith the theft of a loaf of bread as the 
f-t.siM.in; point of the ruin of m de.-tiny. Claude Gueux stole ;i loaf of 
'bread; dean Valjean stole a 1) if of bred; Kmrlish statistics show that 
in hun Ian .starvation is the immediate cause of four thefts out of five 

dean Valjean entered the ".'alleys sobbing and shuddering: he went 
out hardened ; he entered in de piir': he wvut out sullen. 
' What had been the life of this soul ? 
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TUE DKPTilS OF DESPAIR. 

Let us endeavor to tell 

It i- an imperative necessity that society shou'd look into these tlii >gs; 
they are its o.'. n Work. 

lie it;;', as we have said, igimranf ; but he was not, imbecile. The 
natural built was enkindled i(. him. Mi-fortune, which has ;i]m) its 
illumination, added to the few ravs-thif, he had in his inied. Under the 
whip, under the chain, in the eel!, in fatigue, un 1 r the burnin_r sun wf 
t the galleys, upon the convict's bed of plank, he inrned to his own con- 
science, and he reflected. 
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He constituted himself a tribunal. 

He begun by arraigning himself. 

He recognized that he was not an innocent man unjustly punished 
He acknowledged that he had committed an ex'renie and a blamabla 
action; that, the loaf perhaps would not have been refused him, had ha 
asked tor it; that at all events it would have been better to wait, efther 
for pity, or for work; that it is not altogether an unanswerable reply to 
say — "could I wait when I was hungry?" that, in the first place, it ia 
very rare that any one dies of actual hunger; and that, fortunately or 
unfortunately, man is so made that lie can suffer long and much, morally 
and physically, without dying; that he should, therefore, have had pa- 
tience; that that would have been better even lor those poor little ones. 

Then he asked himself : # 

If he were the on'y one who had done wrong in the course of his 
fatal history ? If, in the first place, h wpre nut a grievous thing that ho, 
a workman, should have been in 'want of work ; that he, an industrious 
man, should have lacked bread. If, moreover, the fault having been 
committed and avowed, the punishment had not been savage and ex- 
cessive. If the penalty, taken in connexion with its successive exten- 
sions for his attempts to escape, had not at last come to be a sort of out- 
rage of the stronger on the weaker, a crime of society towards the indi- 
vidual, a crime which was committed afresh every day, a crime which 
had endured for nineteen years. 

These questions asked and decided, he condemned society and sen- 
tenced it. 

He sentenced it to his hatred. 

He made it responsible for the doom which he had undergone, and' 
promised himself that he, perhaps, would not hesitate some day to call 
it to an account. He concluded, in short, that his punishment was not, 
really, an injustice, but that beyond all doubt it was an iniquity. 

Anger may be foolish and absurd, and one may be irritated when in 
the wrong; but a man never feels outraged unless in sonic respect he is 
at bottom right. Jean Valjean felt outraged. 

And then, human society had done him nothing but injury; never 
had he seen—any thing of her, but^tbis wrathful lace which she calls 
justice, and which she shows to those whom she strikes down. No man 
had ever touched him but to bruise him. All his contact with men had 
been by blows. Never, since his infancy, since his mother, since his 
feister, never had he been greeted with a friendly word or a kind regard. 
Through suffering on suffering, he came little by little to the conviction, 
that life was a war; and that in that war he was the vanquished. He 
had no weapon but his hate. He resolved to sharpen it iu the galleys, 
and to take it with him whe^i he went. out 

There was at Toulon a school for the prisoners, conducted by some 
not very skilful friars, where the most essential branches were taught to 
such of these poor men as were willing, lie was one of the willing 
ones He went to school at forty aud learned to read, write and cipher. 
He felt that to increase his knowledge was to strengthen his hatred. 
Under certain circumstances, instruction and enlightenment may serve 
as rallying points for evil. 

It is sad to tell; but after having tried society, which had caused his • 
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misfortunes, he tried Providence, which created society, and condemned 
it also. 

Thus, durng those nineteen years of torture and slavery, did this' soul 
rise ami fall at the, same time. Light entered^ on the one side, and 
darkness on the other. 

Jean Valjean. was not, we have seen, of an evil nature. His heart 
was, still rijiht when he arrived at the galleys. While there .he con- 
demned society, and felt that he became wicked; he condemned Provi- 
dence, an 1 felt that he became impious. « 

It is difficult not to reflect for a moment here. 

Was that slate of mind which we have attempted to analyze as per- 
fectly .clear to Jean Valjean as we have tried to render it to our readers'/ 
Did Jej.ni Valjean distinctly see, after their formation, aud had he dis- 
tinctly seen, while they woie firming, all the elements of which his 
moral- misery was made up? Had this rude and unlettered man taken 
accurate account of the succession of ideas by which he had, step by 
step, risen and fallen, till he-had reached that mournful plane which for 
so many years already had marked the internal horizon of his mind? 
Had he a -clear consciousness of all that, was passing within him, and of 
all that was mm-ing him ? This we dare not affirm ; we do not, in fact, 
believe it. Jean Valjean was too ignorant, even after so much ill for- 
tune, for nice discrimination in these matters. At times he- did not 
even know exactly what «;*re his feelings. Jean Valjean was in the 
dark ; he suffered in: the dark ; he hated in the dark ; we might say 
that he hat d in his own sight. He lived constantly in this darkness, 
gropmg blindly and as in a dream. Only, at Intervals, there broke 
over him .suddenly, fromwithin or from wit!. oat, a f-hock of anger, an 
overflow of suffcriu-r, a q ;ick pallid flash which lit up his whole soul, 
and showed all around him, before and behind, in the glare of a hideous 
light, the fearful precipices and the sombre perspectives of his fate. 

The flash passed away ; the night fell, and where- was he? He no 
longer knew. 

The peculiarity of punishment of this kind, in which what is pitiless, 
that is to say, what is brutalizing, predominates, is to transform little 
by little, by a alow stupefaction, a man into an animal, sometimes into a 
wild beast. Jean Valjean's repeated aud obstinate attempts to escape, 
are enough to prove that, such is the s'range effect of the law upon a 
human soul. Jean Va.ljean had renewed these attempts, so wholly use- 
less and foolish, as often as an opportunity offered, without one "moment's 
thought of the result, or of experience already undergone. He escaped 
wildly, like a wolf on seeing his cage-door open. Instinct said to him : 
"Away!" Reason said to him: "Stay!" But before a temptation 
so mighty, reason fled; instinct alone remained. The beast alone was 
in play. When he was retaken, the new severities that were inflicted 
upon him only made him still more fierce. 

We must not omit one circumstance, which is, that in physical 
strength he far surpassed all the other inmates of the prison. At 
hard work, at twi-ting a cab'e, or turning a windlass, Jean Valjean was 
equal to four m'en. He would sometimes lift and hold enormous 
weights on his back, and would occasionally act the part of what i$ 
called njarkyOY what was called in old Freuch an oiyueil, whence camo 
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tlic name, wo may s-iy by the w;iy, of the Una Monforsrueil near the 
Hall s of Paris, i 1 T r-* comrades had nicknamed h'm Jean tin; Ja.k. 
At, mil! time, while the balcony of the City Hall of Toulon wits uuder- 
jv in^ repairs, one of Pmet's admir iblo .caryatids, which support "ho 
•b.iliviuv. slipped from its pi ice, and was about to fall, when .le.ui Vat- 
ican, who happened to be there, held it up on his shoulder till the work- 
men cauie, * 

Hi* supp'eness surpassed his strength. Certain convicts, always 
planning escapes, havo w deve!oped a veritable scietiee of strength and 
skill combine I — the sci nee of the mincles. ,A my.-teri us system of 
Statics : s practised through or, daily by prisoners, wh • are eternally cn- 
vyiuii 'he birds and fii.s T > scale a wall, and to tind a foothold where 
you c'nld hardly see a projection, w is play for Jean Viljeati. Gireuan 
an^le in a will, with the tension of .his back and his knees, with elb"WS 
nud hands braced again*- the rough face of the stone, he would ase u I, 
as if by .magic, to a, third story. Sometimes- he-climbed up in this man- 
ner to the toof of the galleys.- 

lie talked but little, and never laughed. Sonic extreme -emotion was 
required n> draw from him, once or twice a year, that lugubrious sound 
of the convict, which is like the echo of a demons lamiii. To those 
whii saw him, he seemed to be absorbed in continually looking upon 
something terrible. 

He was absorbed, in fact: * 

* Through the diseased perceptions of an incomplete nitnre, and a 
smothered intelligence, he vaguely felt, that a monstrous weight was 
over him. In that pallid raid sullen, shadow hr which he craw ml. when- 
ever he turned his hen! an! endeavored to raise his eyes, he saw, with 
mingled rage an I terror, forming, missing and -mounting up out. of view 
above him with lioriid escarpments, a kind of frightful accumulation of 
thines, ofhws. of prejudice*, of men, and of acts, the outlines of 
which escaped him, the weight of which appalled him, and which was 
o o other than that pro li^idus pyramid that, we call civilization Here 
and there iirthit, shapeless an I nvswliiig miss, sometimes near at h m I, 
Soviet i iiies afar'off, an I upon m iceessible heights, he distinguishe I some 
group, some detail vividly el sir, here the jailer with his».«tatf, th'-ie the 
gendarme with his sword, yon ler the mitre I archbishop; and on high, 
in a s it of blaze of glory, the emperor crowned and resplendent tt 
seemed to him that thc.-e distant splendors, far from dissip.i ing his 
night, tliade if blacker and more deathly." 

In such a situation Jean Valj ■an mused, and what could be the na.- 
ture of his reflections? 

If a millet seed u- d r a miilstone .ha.I thoujlits, doubtless it would 
think what Jean Valjean thought. 

All these things, realities t'u 1. of spectres, phantasmagoria f ill of 
realiihs, had at last produced within him a condition which was almost 
'inexpn'sMble 

^ Sometime^ in the midst of his work in the galleys he would stop, and 
oeg n To niniK. liis reason, more mature, and, tit thy same time, per- 
turbed mor • than formerly, would revolt. All that 'had hippem,] to 
linn would appear absurd ;' all that surrounded him wou'd appar impos- 
siblo. He would say to hinged' : " it is ti.,dreu«i." Ho 'would look at 
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tha jailer standing a few steps from him ; the jailer would seem to 4>e a 
phantom ; nil ar, once 1 hi.-*- phantom would give him a blow with ;i slick. 

For him the external world had scarcely an existence I' would he 
almost tr.uc'-to say that, for .lean- Vitljean there was no sun, no beautiful 
summer days, no radiant sky; no fresh April dawn. Some dim window 
Kght.^was all that shone in his soul. 

To sum up, in conclus on. what can be summed up and reduced to 
positive results, -of all t^at we have been showing, we will anke sure 
only ■of this, that in the course of nineteen years, Jean Valj'-an, the in- 
offensive pruuer of Faverolles, the tenib'e galley slave of Toulon, had 
become capable, thanks to the training he had re< eived in the galleys, 
of two species of crime ; first, a sudden, unpremedyafed action, full of 
rashness, ail instinct, a sort of repr sal for tke wrong he h;tl suffered; 
secondly, a serious, premeditated act, discussed by his conscience, and 
pondered over with the false ideas which such a fate' will give His 
preimditations passed- through the three successive phases to which na- 
tures of a certain stamp are limited — reason, will and 'obstinacy He 
had as motives, habitual indignation, bitten. (ss of soul, a (hep sense of 
injuri s suffered, a iv-action even against the good, the innocent, jind 
the uptight, if any such tin re are. 'I lie beginning as well as the c d of 
all his thoughts Was hated of human law; that hatred which, if it.be 
not- checked in" its growth hy some p evidential event, becomes, in a cer- 
tain time, hatred of society, then hatred of the human raeo and- then 
hatred of creation, and reveals itselt by a vague and incessant desire to 
injure" some living ljein»-. it matters not who. So, the passport was right 1 
Which described Jean Va-ljean as n rri-y iluvjermix num. 

From year to year this soul had withered more and more, sbw'y, hut 
fatally. With his withered heart, he had a dry <ye. Wheu lie left the 
galle\«; he had not shed a. tear for nineteen yeais. 
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When the time fur leaving the galleys came, and when there were 
pounde I in the eais of Jean Valjean the strange words: Y'>u me [rial 
the moment seeme'l improbable and unreal; a ray of living light, a ray 
of the true light, of living men. Mid leuly p.-net rated his s ul. - Hut this 
ray quickly failed away Jean Valjean had been dazzled with the idea 
of liberty lie had believed in a new life. lie soon saw what sort of 
liber y that is which has a yellow passport 

Ai.d along with that there were many bitter experiences. TTe had 
calculated that his savings, during his stay at, the_gille)s, would amount 
to a hundred and seventy-one francs Tt is proper to say lint lie had 
forgotten to take into account the coinpu sory rest on Sundays sind holi- 
days, which, in nineteen years, required a deduction of about twent -four 
v franes However that might, be., his savin _>s had been retlu -ed. by various 
local charges, to the sum- of aiiiin Ired and nine francs and fifteen sous, 
■which was counted out to hint on his departure. t 
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He understood nothing of this, and thought himself wronged, or, to 
speak plainly, robbed. 

The day after his liberation, he saw before the door of an orange 
flower distillery at Grasse, some men who were unloading bags". He 
offered his services. They were in need of help and accepted them. He 
get at work. He was intelligent, robust and handy; he did his J)cst; 
the foreman appeared to be satisfied While, he was at work, a gens.- 
d'arme passed, noticed hinf, and asked for his papers. He was com- 
pelled to show the yellow passport. That done, Jean Valjean resumed 
his* work. A little while before, he had asked one of the laborers how 
much they were paid per day for this work, and the reply was, thirty 
sous. At night, as he was obliged to leave the town next morning, he 
went to the-foremau of the distillery, and asked for his pay. The fore- 
man did not say a word, but handed him fifteen sous He remonstrated. 
The man replied : "That is gotid enough for you." He insisted. The 
foreman looked him in the eyes and s;iid : "Look out for the lock ■ up l" 
'There again he thought himself robbed. 

Society, the State, in reducing his sayings, had robbed him by whole- 
sale. Now it was the turn of the individual, who was robbing him by 
retail. 

Liberation is not deliverance. A convict may lea^ the galleys be- 
hind, but not his condemnation. • 

This was what befel him at Grasse. We have seen how he was 
received at D . 



IX. 

THE MAN AWAKES. 

As the cathedral clock struck two, Jean Valjean awoke; 

What awakened him was, too good a bed. For nearly twenty years 
he had not slept in a bed, and, although he had. not undressed, the sen- 
sation was too novel not to disturb his deep. 

He had slept something more than four hours. His fatigue had 
passed away He was not accustomed to give unity hours to repose. 

He opened his eyes, and looked for a moment into the obscurity about 
him, then he closed them to go to sleep again. 

When macy diverse sensations have disturbed the day, when the mind' 
is pre-occupied, we can fall asleep once, but not a second time. S'eep 
comes at ..first much more readily than it comes again. Such was the 
case with Jean Valjean. He could not get to sleep again, and so he 
began to think. 

He was in one of ^irjse moods in which the ideas we. have in our 
minds "are perturbed. There was a kind of vague ebb and flow in his 
brain. His oldest and his latest memories floated about pell-mell, and 
crossed each other confusedly, losing their own shapes, swelling beyond 
measure, then disappearing all at once, as if in a muddy and troubled 
stream. Many thoughts came to him, but Hiere was one which contin- 
ually presented itself, and which drove away all others. What that 
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thought was we shall tell directly. He had noticed the six silver plates 
and the large ladle that Mrs Magloire had put on the table. 

Those six silver plates took possession of him. There' they were, 
within a few steps. At the very moment that he passed through the 
middle room to reach the one he was now in, the old servant was placing 
them in a little cupboard at the head of the bed. He had marked that 
cupboard we'l : on the right, coining from the dining room. They were 
solid, and old silver. With the big ladle, they would bring at least two 
hundred francs: double what- he x had got for nineteen years' labor. 
True; he would have got more if the u government" -h^A nd"t "robbed" 
him. 

His mind wavered a whole hour, and a long one, in fluctuation and 
in struggle. The clock struck three. He opened his eyes, rose up 
hastily in bed, reached out his arm and felt his haversack, which he 
had put iuto the corner of the alcove, then he thrust out his legs and 
placed his feet on the ground, and found himself, he knew' not how, 
seated on his bed. 
»He .'remained for some time lost in thought in that attitude, which 
would have had a rather ominous look, had any one seen him there in 
the dusk— he only awake in the slumbering house. All at once he 
stooped down, took off his shoes, and put them softly upon the mat in 
front- of the bed, then he resumed his thinking posture, and was still 
again. 

In that hideous meditation, the ideas, which we have been pointing 
out, troubled his brain without ceasing, entered, departed, returned, and 
became a sort of weight upon him; and then he thought, too, he knew 
not why, and with that mechanical obstinacy that belongs to reverie, of 
a convict named Brevet, whom he had known in the galleys, and^whose 
trowsers were only held up by a single knit cotton suspender. The 
checked pattern of that suspender came continually before his mind. 

He continued in this situation, and would perhaps have remained 
there until daybreak, if the clock had not struck the quarter or the half- 
hour. The clock seemed to say to him : " Come along ! " 

He rose to his feet, hesitated for a moment longer and listened; all 
was still in the house : he walked straight and cautiously towards the 
window, which he could discern. The night was not very dark ; there 
was a full moon, across which large clouds were driving before the wind. 
This produced alternations of tight and shade, out-of-doors eclipses and 
illuminations, and iu-doors a kind of glimmer. This glimmer, enough 
to enable him to find his way, changing. with the passing clouds, resem- 
bled that sort of livid light which falls through the window of a dungeon 
before which men are passing and repassing. On reaching the window, 
Jean Valjean examined it. It had no bars, opened into the garden, and 
was fastened, according to the fashion of the country, with a little wedge 
only. He opened it; but as the cold, keen air rushed into the room, he 
closed it again immediately. He looked into the garden with that ab- 
sorbed look which studies rather than sees. The. garden was inclosed 
with a white wall, quite low, and readily sca&d. Beyond, against the 
sky, he distinguished the tops of trees at equal distances apart, which 
allowed that this wall separated the garden from an avenue or a lane 
planted with trees. 
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When he had taken this observation, he turned like a man whose 
mind is made up, went, to lii.s ale >ve, took his haversack, opened it, 
fumbled in i", t'>ok out. soui"thing which he hiid upon the bed, put his 
siloes into one of his pockets,, tied up his bundle, swung i; upon hig 
tfhou'ders, put on his cap, an 1 puded the vizor down over his eyes, ft It 
Tor his siiek, and wen', and put, it in <„ he- corner or' the window, then re- 
turned to the bed, and resolutely took up tfie object which he had laid 
on it It looked like a short iron bar, pointed at one end like a spear. 

It wmi ij have b .en hard to distinguish in the darkness for what use 
this piece of irou had been made. Could it be a lever? Could it be a 

club? . , ., 

l.u the day-time, it would have been seen to be_not.hing but a miner's 
drill. At lliit time, the convicts were sometimes einpl >yed in quarry- 
ing stone on the high hills that surround T'Uilon, and they often had 
miners' tools in their possession, Miners' drills are of so!H iron, termi- 
nating at the lower end in a point, by means of which they are sunk 
into the rock 

He took the drill hi his right hand, and holding his-, breath, with 
stealthy step*, lie moved towards the dour of the next room, which was 
the bishop's, as we know. On reaching the dour, he found it unlatched. 
The bishop had not closed it. 



X. 

WHAT HE DOES. 

Jean Valjean listened. Not a sound. 

He pushed the door. 

He p ished it lightly with the end of hi* finger, with the s f ealtby and 
timorous can fulness of a cat. 'The door yielded to the.pre-suie with a 
silent, imperceptible- movement, which made the opening a little wider. 

He waited a moment, and then pushed the door again inorw boldly. 

It yielded gradually and silently. The opening was now wide enough 
for him to pass through ; but there was a small t.ioble near the door which 
with it formed a troublesom angle, and which birred the entrance. 

Jean Valjean saw the obstacle. At till hazards 1 the opening must be 
made still wider. 

He ho determined, and pushed the door a third time, harder than 
before. This time a rusty hinge suddenly sent out into the- darkness a 
harsh and prolonged creak 

Jean Valjean shivered. The noise of this hinge sounded in his ears 
as clear and terrible as the trumpet of the Judgment Day. 

In the fantastic exaggeration of the first moment, he almost imagined 
that this hinge had become animate, add suddenly endowed with a 
terrible life; and that it was barking like a. dog to warn everybody, and 
rouse the sleepers. + 

He stopped, shuddering and distracted, and dropped from his tip- 
toes to his feet. He felt the pulses of his temples beat like trip ham- 
mers, and it appeared to him that his breath came from 'bis chest with 
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the roar of wind from a cavern. It seemed. impossible that the horrible 
sound of this incensed liiiijie hud not shnk> !i the who u .house with i he 
shock of an earthquake: the door pushed by him had taken the alarm, 
ainl " li.-itl called out; [lie old man would arise; ihe two oh! w mien w mid 
Scream ; help would wine ; in a qnaiter of an hour the town would be 
.alive wit li it, aud the gejis-d'arnies in purs -it. For a moment he thought 
he wa- lost. ' 

He stood still, petrified like the pillar of salt, not daring to stir. Some 
mioi.tes passed* I lie door was wide open : lie ventured a look i„:o the 
room. No hiug had moved He INteii.^ Noti iuj,- was sibling in the 
hon-e The noise of the rusty hinge had wake! nobody. 

The first danger was over, but still lie felt within him a frightful lu- 
mii.t. Nevertheless he did not flinch. Not ev'euwhen he thought, he 
Was lost had he flinehed. His only thought was to make an end of it 
quickly. He took one step and was in the room 

A deep calm iiljed the clumber Here and there indistinct, confused 
forms could be di.-tiuguished : which, by day, wer.e papers scaiteied over 
'a table, open folio-;, books piled on a stool, ^n arm-chair with clothe* on 
it, a jiritf-lJ-icu., but now were only dark corners and whitbh spo:s. Jean 
Yaljean advanced, carefully avoid ng the furniture. At the further end 
of the room he could hear the equal and q net breathing of the she-pi. g 
bishop. 

•Suddenly lie stopped: be was near the bed, he had reached it, sooner 
than he .thought 

Narure sometimes joins her effects and her appearances to our acts 
with a soit of. serious and intelligent appropriateness, as if s v e would 
compel us to reflect For nearly a half hour-d great cloud had dukened 
the >ky. At the moment when Jean. Yaljean paused before the bed the 
cl'Ud broke as if purposely, and a ray of moonlight, crossing the high 
window, suddenly dighted up the bishops pale face, lie slept tran- 
quilly. He was almost entirely dressed, though in bed, on account of 
toe cold nights of the lower A ps, wiih a dark woollen garment which 
covered his, arms to -the wrists. His head had fallen o'u the pillow in. 
the unstudied atti ude of slumber; over theshle >f the bed hu g his 
hand, ornamented with the pastoral ring, and which had done so many 
good deeds, so many pious acts. II is entire countenance was lit up with 
a vague expression of content, hope and happiness L was more toan a 
Stni e and almost a radiance. On his foreliead rested- the indeseiil able 
rcfl ction of an unseen light The souls of the upright iu sleep have 
vimoiis of a mysterious heaven. 

A reflec(jon fnnn this heaven shone upon the bishop. 

]]ut it was also a luminous transparency, for this heaven was within 
him; this heaven was his conscience. 

At the instant when the moonbeam overlay, so to speak, this inward 
radiance, the sleeping bishop appeared as if in a halo ]Jut it was very 
mild and veiled in an ineffable twilight. The moon in the sky, nature 
drow.-iug, t lie garderr without a pulse,- -the quiet house, the hour, the 
niomeut, the silence, aided something strangely solemn and unutterable- 
to the vetierable repose of this man, and enveloped his' white locks and 
hi-i closed eyes with a serene and majestic glory, this face where all wag 
hope and confidence — this old .man's Lead and infant's slumber. 
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There was something of divinity almost in this man, thus uncon- 
sciously august. 

Jean Valjean was in the shadow with the iron drill in his hand, erect, 
motionless, terrified, at this radiant figure. He had never seen anything 
comparable to it. This confidence filled him with fear The moral 
world has no greater spectacle than this: a troubled and restless con- 
science on the .verge of committing an evil deed, comtemplating the 
sleep of a good man. 

This sleep in this solitude,. with a neighbor such as he, contained a 
touch of the 'sublime, which ,kp felt vaguely, but powerfully. 

None could have told what was within him, not even himself. To 
attempt to realize it, the utmost violence must be imagined in the pre- 
sence of the most extreme mildness. Iu-his face nothing could be dis- 
tinguished with certainty. It was a sort of haggard astonishment He 
saw it; that was all. But what were his thoughts? It would have 
been impossible to guess. It was cle'ar that he was mpved and agitated. 
But of what nature was this emotion ? " * 

He did not remove his eyes from the old man. The only thing which 
was plain from his attitude and his countenance was a strange indecision. 
You would have said he was hesitating between two realms, that of the 
.doomed and that- of the saved, lie appeared ready either to cleave this 
skull, or to kiss this hand. 

In a few moments, he raised his left hand slowly to his forehead and 
took off his hat; then, letting his hand fall with the same slowness, Jean 
Yaljean resumed his contemplations, his cap in his l«-ft hand, his club 
in his right, and his hair bristling on his fierce-looking head 

Under this. frightful gaze the bishop still slept in profoundest peace. 

The crucifix above the mantel-piece was dimly visible in the moon-, 
light, apparently extending its arms towards both, with a benediction for 
the one and a pardon for the other. 

Suddenly Jean Valjeau put on his cap, then passed quickly, without 
looking at the bishop, along the. bed, straight to the cupboard which he 
perceived near its head ; he raised the drill to force the lock,; the. key 
was in it; he ope-ned it; the first thing he saw was the basket, of silver, 
he took it, crossed the room with hasty stride, careless of noise, reached 
the door, entered the oratory, took his stick, stepped out, put the silver 
in his knapsack, threw away the basket, ran across the garden, leaped 
over the wall like a tiger, am? fled. - 



XL 

TIIE BISHOP A-T WORK. 

The next day at .sunrise, my lord Bienvenu was walking in the gar- 
den, Mrs. Magloire ran towards him quite beside herself. 

" My lord, my lord," cried she, does yo,ur greaftiess know where the 
silver basket is?" 

" Yea," said the bishop. 

"God be praised!" said she; "I did not know what had become 
of it." 
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The bishop had just found the basket on a flower-bed. He gave it to 
Mrs. Magloire, and said: " There iuis." 

" Yes," said she} " bat there is nothing in it. The silver.?" 

"Ah !" said the bishop, "it is the silver then that troubles you. .1 
do not know where that is." 

" Good heavens ! it is stolen. That man who came last night stole it." 

And in the twinkling of an eye, with all the agility of which her age 
was capable, Mrs. Magloire ran to the oratory^ went into the alcove, and 
came back to the bishop. The bishop was bending with some sadness 
over a cochleavia des Guillens, which the' basket had broken in falling, 
lie looked up at Mrs. Magloire's cry : 

" My lord, the man is gone ! the silver is stolen T" 

While she was uttering this exclamation, her eyes fell on an angle of 
■the garden where she saw traces of an escalade. A capstone of the wall 

Lad been thrown down. . 

# 

"See, there is where he got out; he jumped into Cochefilet lane* The 
abominable fellow ! he has stolen our silver !" 

The bishop was silent for a moment, then raising his serious eyes, ho 
said mildly to Mrs. Magloire : 

" Now, first, did this silver belong to us?" 

Mrs. Magloire did not answer. After a moment, the bishop con- 
tinued : 

"Mrs. Magloire, I' have for a long time wrongfully withheld this 
silver; it belonged to the poor. 5Vho was this man? A poor man 
evidently." 

"Alas! alas!" returned Mrs. Magloire. "It is not on my account 
or Miss Baptistine's; it is all the same to us. But it is yours, my lord. 
What is my lord going to eat from*.now ?" 

The bishop looked at her with amazement : 

" How so ! have we no tin plates?" 

Mrs. Magloire shrugged her shoulders. 

"Tin smells." 

"Well, then, iron plates." 

Mrs'. Magloire made an expressive gesture. 

" Iron tastes." 

"Well," said the bishop, "then, wooden plates.',' 

In a few minutes he was breakfasting at the same table»at which Jean 
Yaljean sat the night before. While breakfasting, My I»rd Bienvenu 
pleasantly remarked to his sister, who said nothing, and Mrs. Magloire, 
who was grumbling to herself, that there was really no need even of a 
woode* spoon or fork to dip a piece of bread into a cup of milk." 

"Was there ever such an idea?" said Mrs. Magloire to herself, as 
she went backwards and forwards* " to take in a man like that, and to 
give him a bed beside him; and yet what a blessing it was that he did 
nothing but steal ! Oh, my stars ! it makes the chills run over me when 
I think of it!" 

Just as the brother and sister were rising from the table, there was a 
knock at the door. 

" Come in," said thebishop. 

f |fro door opened. A strange, fierce group appeared on the threshold. 
6 
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Three men were holding; a fourth by the collar. The three men were 
gendarmes; the fourth Jean Valjoan. •■ 

A brigadier of gendarmes, who appeared to head-thc group, was near 
the door" He advanced towards the bishop, giving a military salute. 

"My lord," said he — 

At this word Jean Valjean, who was sullen and seemed entirely cast 
down, raised his head with a stupefied air — 

" My lord !" he mummied, " then it is not the- curate ! " 

" Silence ! " said a gendarme ; " it is my lord, the bishop." 

In the meantime My Lord Bienvenu had approached as quickly as his 
great age permitted : 

"Ah, there you're!" said he, looking towards Jean Valjean; "I 
am «lad to see you. But I gave you the candlesticks also, -which are 
silver like the rest, and would bring two hundred francs. Why did you 
iHjt take them along with your plates?" 

J«pn Valjean opened his eyes, and looked at the bishop with an ex- 
pression which no Jauman tongue could describe. 

" My lord," said the brigadier, " then what this man said was true ? 
We met him. He was going like a man who was running away, and 
we arrested him in order to see. He had this silver." 

" And he told* you," interrupted the bishop, with a smile, " that it 
had been given him by a good old priest with whom he had passed the 
might. I see it all. And you brought him hack here ? It is all a 
mistake." 

" If that is so," said the brigadier, " we can let him go." 

" Certainly," replied the bishop. 

The gendarmes released Jean Valjean, who shrank back — 

" Is it true that they let me go ? 'i he said in a voice almost inarticu- 
late, as if he were speaking in his sleep. 

"Yes ! you can go. Do you not understand-?" said a gendarme. 

"My friend," said the bishop, "before you go away, here are 'your 
candlesticks; take them." 

He'went to the mantel-piece, took the two candlesticks, and brought 
theta to Jean Valjean. The two women beheld the action without a 
word, or gesture, or look, that might disturb the bishop. 

Jean Valjean was trembling in every limb. He took the two candle- 
sticks mechanically and with a wild appearance. 

" Now," s<nd the bishop, <4 go in peace. By the" way, my friend, when 
you come again, you need not come through the garden. You can always 
come in and go out by the front door. It is closed only witlua latch, 
day or night." t 

Then turning to the gendarmes, he said: 

"Gentlemen, you can retire." Tfie gendarmes withdrew 

Jean Valjean felt like a man who is just about to faint. 

The bishop approached him, and said, in a low voice : 

" Forget not, never forget that you have promised me to use this silver 
to become an honest man." 

Jean Valjean, who had no recollection, of this promise, stood con- 
founded. The bishop had laid much stress upon these words as he 
uttered them. He continued, solemnly: ^ 

"Jean Valjean, my brother, you belong no longer to evil, hut to good. 
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It Is your soul that I am buying for you. I withdraw it from dark 
thoughts and from the spirit of perdition, and I give it to God ! " 



XII. 

PETIT GEUVAIS. • 

Jean Valjean went out of the city as if he were escaping. He made 
all haste to get into the open country, taking the first lanes and by-paths 
that offered, .without noticing that he was every moment retracing his 
steps. He wandered thus all the mor-ning. He had eaten nothing, but 
he felt no hunger Pie was the prey of a multitude of new sensations. 
He felt somewhat angry, he knew not against whom. He could not 
have told whether he were touched or humiliated. There came over 
him, at times, a strange relenting which he struggled with, and to which 
he opposed the hardening of his past twenty years. This condition 
wearied him. He saw, with disquietude, shaken within him that species 
•of frightful calm which the injustice of his fate had given him. He 
asked himself what should replace it. At times he would really have 
liked ^better to be in prison with the geudarmes, and that things had not 
happened thus; that would have given him less agitation. Although 
the season was weH advanced, there were yet here and there a few late 
flower^in the hedges, the odor of which, as it met him iq his walk, re- 
called the memories of his childhood. These memories were almost 
insupportable, it was so long since they had occurred to him. 

Unspeakable thoughts thus gathered in his mind the whole day. 

As the sun was sinking towards the horizon, lengthening the shadow 
on the ground of the smallest pebble, Jean Valjean was seated behind a 
thicket in a large reddish plain, an absolute desert. There was no 
horizon But the Alps. Not even the steeple of a village church. Jean 
Valjean might have been three leagues from D — - — . A by-path, which 
crossed the plain, passed a few steps from the thicket. 

la the midst of this meditation, which would have heightened not a 
little the frightful effect of his rags to any one who might have met him, 
be heard a joyous sound. — 

He turned his head, ana saw coming along the path a little Savoyard, 
a dozen years old, singing, with his hurdygurdy at his side and hi3 mar- 
mot box on his back. 

One of those pleasant and gay youngsters who go from placB to place, 
with their knees sticking through their trowsers. 

Always singing, the boy stopped from time to time, and played at 
tossing up some pieces of money that he had in his hand, probably hia 
whole fortune. Among them there was one forty-sous piece. 

The boy stopped by the side of the thicket without seeing Jean Val- 
jean, and tossed up his hapdful of sous,; until this time he had skilfully 
"caught the whole of them upon the back »f his hand. 

This time the forty-sous piece escaped him, and rolled towards the 
thicket, near Jean Valjean. 
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Jean Valjean. put liis foot upon it. 

The boy, however, had followed the piece with his eye, and had seen 
V?hcre it went. 

He waa not frightened, and wsflked straight to the man. 

It was an entirely solitary place. Far as the eye could reach, there 
was no one on the plain or in the path. Nothing could be heard but 
the faint cries of a flock of birds of passage, that were flying across the 
sky at an immense height. The child turned*his back to -the sun, which 
made h^s hair like threads of gold, and flushed the savage face of Jean 
Valjean with a lurid glow. 

"Sir," said the little Savoyard, with that, childish confidence which is 
made up of ignorance and innocence, " my piece?" 

" What is your name ? " said Jean Valjean. 

" Petit Gervais," sir. 

" Get out,"- said Jean Valjean. 

"Sir," continued the boy, "give me my piece." 

Jean dropp'ed his head and did not answer. 

The child began again : 

" My piece, sir ! v 

Je'au Valjean's eye remained fixed o# the ground. 

"My piece !" exclaimed the boy, "my white piece ! my silver !" 
-Jean Valjean did not appear to understand. The boy took him by 
the collar of his blouse and shook him. And at the same time he made 
ftn. effort to move the big, iron-soled shoe which was placed upon his 
treasure. 

" I want my piece ! " my forty-sous piece ! " * 

The child began to cry. Jean Valjean raised his head. He still kept 
his seat. His look was t&oubled. He looked upon the boy with an air 
cf wonder, then reached out his hand towards his stick, and exclaimed, 
in a terrible voice ; " Who is there ? " 

" Me, sir," answered the boy. "Petit Gervais! me! me ! give me 
cny forty-sous, if you please! Take away your foot, sir, if you please ! " 
Then becoming angry, small as he was, and almost threatening : 

" Come, now, will you take away your foot? Why don't you take 
away your foot?" 

"Ah! you here yet!" said Jean Valjean, and rising hastily to his 
feet, without releasing the piece of money, he added : " You'd better 
take care of* yourself ! " „ • 

The boy looked at him in terror, then began to tremble from head to 
foot, and, after a few seconds, of stupor, took to flight and ran with all 
his might, without daring to turn his head or to utter a cry. 

At a little distance, however, he stopped for want of breath, and Jean 
Valjean, in his reverie, heard him sobbing. 

In a few minutes the boy was gone. 

The- sun had gone down. 

The shadows were deepening ai-ound Jean Valjean. He had not eaten 
during the day; probably he had some fever. 

He had remained standing, and had not changed his attitude since the 
child fled. His breathing was at long and unequal intervals, His eyes 
were fixed on a spot ten or twelve steps before him, and seemed to be 
studying with profound attention the form of an old piece of blue 
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crockery that was lying in the grass. All at once he shivered ; he be- 
gan to feel the cold night air. 

He pulled his cap down over his forehead, sought mechanically to fold 
and button his blouse around him, stepped forward and stooped to pick 
up his stick. » 

At that instant he perceived the forty-sous piece whieh"his foot had 
half buried in the ground, and which glistened among the pebbles". It 
was like an electric shock. "What is that?" said he, between hia 
teeth. He drew back a step or two, then stopped, without the power to 
withdraw his gaze from this point, which his foot had covered the instant 
be/ore, as if the thing that glistened there in the obscurity had been an 
open eye fixed upon him. 

After a few minutes, he sprang convulsively towards the piece of 
money, seized it, and, rising looked away over the plain, straining his 
eyes towards all points of the horizon, standing and trembling like & 
frightened deer which is seeking a place of refuge. 

He saw nothing. .Night was falling, the plain was cold and bare, 
thick purple mists were rising in the glimmering twilight. 

He said, <: Oh!" and began to walk rapidly in the direction in which 
the child had gone. After some thirty steps, he stopped, looked about, 
and saw nothing. 

Then he called with all his might : " Petit Gervais ! Petit Gervais ! " 

And then he listened. 

There was no answer. 

The country was desolate and gloomy. On all sides was space. There 
was nothing about him but a shadow in which his gaze was lost, and a 
sileuoe in w' ich his voice was lost. 

A biting norther was blowing, which gave a kind of dismal life to 
every thing about him. The bushes shook their little thin arms with. an 
incredible fury. One would have said that they were threatening and! 
pursuing somebody. 

He began to walk again, then quickened his pace to a run, and froia 
time to time stopped and called out in that solitude, in a most desolate 
and terrible voice : 

" Petit Gervais ! Petit Gervais ! " 

Surely, if the child had heard him, he would have been frightened, 
and would have hid himself. But doubtless the boy was already far 
away. 

He met a priest on horseback. He went up to him and said : 

" Mr. Curate r have you seen a child go by?" 

"No," -said the priest. 

" Petit Gervais was his name ? " 

"I have seen nobody." 

He took two five-franc pieces from his bag, ahd <|>ve them to the 
priest. m 

" Mr. Curate,. this is for your poor. Mr. Curate, he is a little fellow, 
about ten years old, with a marmot, I think, and a hurdygurdy. He 
went this way One of these Savoyards, you know?" 

" I have not se*en him." 

"Petit Gervais? is his village near here? can you* tell me?" 
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"If it be as you say, my friend, the little fellow is a foreigner. They 
roam about this country. Nobody knows them." 

Jean Valjean hastily took out two more five-franc pieces, and gave 
them to the priest. 

"For your poor," said he. 
-Then he added wildly : 

"Mr. Curate, have me arrested. I am a robber." 
The priest put spurs to his horse, and fled in great fear. 
Jean Valjean began to run again in the direction which he had first 
taken. 

He went on in this wise for a eonsiderable distance^ looking around, 
calling and shouting, but met nobody else. "Two or three times, he left 
the path to look at what aeemed to be somebody lying down or erouch- 
'ing; it was only low bushes or rocks. Finally., at a place where three 
paths met, he stopped. The moon had risen. He strained his eyes in 
the distance, and called out once more: "Petit Gervais ! Petit Ger- 
vais ! Petit Gervais I" His cries died away into the mist, without even 
awakening an echo. Again he murmured : "Petit Gervais !" but with 
a feeble, and almost inarticulate voice. That was his last effort; his' 
knees suddenly bent under him, as if an invisible power overwhelmed 
Mm at a blow, with the weight of his bad conscience ; he fell exhausted 
«pon a great stone, his hands clenched in his hair, and his face on his- 
knees, and exclaimed : " What a wretch I am [-" 

Then hia* heart swelled, and he burst into tears. It was the first time 
lie had wept for nineteen years. 

When Jean Valjeanleft the bishop's house, as we have seen, his mood 
was one that he had never known before. He could understand nothing 
of what was passing within him. He set himself stubbornly in opposi- 
. fcion to the angelic deeds and the gentle words of the old man, "you 
liave promised me to become an honest man. I am purchasing your 
soul, I withdraw it froui the spirit of perversity, and I give it to God 
Almighty." This cam-e back to him incessantly. To this celestial 
tenderness, he opposed pride, which is the' fortress of evil in man. He 
felt dimly that the pardon of this priest was the hardest assault, and 
the most formidable attack which Ke had yet sustained ; that his hard- 
ness of heart would be complete if it resisted this kindness ; that if he 
yielded, he must renounce that hatred with which the acts of other men 
had for so many years filled his soul, and in which he found satisfaction; 
that, this time, he must conquer or be conquered, and that *he struggle, 
a gigantic and decisive struggle, had begun between his own wickedness 
and the' goodness of this man. 

• In view of all these things, he moved like a drunken man. While 
thus walking on with haggard look, had he a distinct perception of 

what might be to him the result of his adventure at D ? Did he 

hear those mysterious mur'murs which warn or entreat the spirit at cer- 
tain moments of life? Did a voice whisper in his ear that he had just 
passed through the decisive hour of his destiny ;' that thei£ was no longer 
a middle course for him; that if, thereafter, he should not be the best, 
of men, he would be the worst; that he must now, so to speak, mount 
higher than the. bishop, or fall lower than the galley slave; that, if he 
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would become good, ho must become an angel; that, If he would remain 
wicked, he must become a monster ? 

Here we must again ask those questions, which we have alreacjy pro- 
posed elsewhere : was some confused shadow of all this formed in his 
mind ? Certainly, misfortune, we have said, draws out the intelligence; 
it is doubtful, however, if Jean Valjean was in a condition to discern 
all that we here point out. If these ideas occurred to him, he but 
caught a glimpse, he did not see; and the only effect was to throw him 
into an inexpressible and distressing confusion. Being just out of that 
misshapen and gloomy' thing which is called the galleys, the bishop had 
hurt his soul, as a too vivid light would have hurt his eyes on coming 
out of the dark. The future life, the possible life that was offered to 
him thenceforth, all pure and radiant, filled Jiira with trembling and 
anxiety. He no longer knew really where he was. Like an owl who 
should see the sun suddenly rise, the convict had been daazled and 
blinded by virtue. 

One thing was certain, nor did he himself doubt it, that he was no 
longer the same man, that all was changed in him,, that it was no longer 
in his power to prevent the bishop from having talked to him and hay- 
ing touched him. 

In this frame of mind, he had met Petit Gervais, and stolen his forty 
sous. Why ? He could not have explained it, surely; was it the final 
effect, the final effort of the evil thoughts he had brought from the gal- 
leys, a remnant of impulse, a result of what is cttlied in physics 
acquired force ? It was that, and it was also perhaps even less than 
that. We will say plainly, it was not he who had stolen, it was not the 
man, it was the beast which, from, habit and instinct, had stupidly set 
his foot upon that money, while the intellect was struggling in the 
midst of so many new and unknown influences. When the intellect 
awoke and saw this act of the brute, Jean Valjean recoiled in anguish 
and uttered a cry of horror. , 

It was a strange phenomenon, possible only in the condition in which 
he then was, but the fact is, that in stealing this money from that child, 
he had done a thing of which he was no longer capable. 

However that may be, this la3b misdeed had a decisive effect upon 
him ; it rushed across the chaos of his intellect and dissipated if, set 
the light on one side and the dark clouds on the other, and- acted upon 
his soul, in the condition it was in, as certain chemical re-agents act 
upon a turbid mixture, by precipitating one element and producing a 
clear solution of the other. 

At first, even before self-examination and reflection, distractedly, like 
one w.ho seeks to escape, he endeavored to find the boy^o give him 
back his mouey ; ^hen, when lu found that that was useless and impos- 
sible, he s-topped in despair At the very moment when he exclaimed : 
•' What a wretch I am \" he saw himself as he was, and was already 
so far separated from himself that it seemed to hi in that ho was only a 
phantom, and that he had there before hiai, in flesh and bone, with his 
stick in his hand, his blouSa on his back, his knapsack filled with stolen 
articles on his shoulders, with his stern and gloomy face, and his 
thoughts full of abominable projects, the hideous galley slave, Jean 
Valjean. 
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Excess of misfortune, we have remarked, had made him, in some 
sort, a visionary. This then was like a vision. He veritably saw this 
Jean Valjean, this ominous face, before him. He was on the point of 
asking himself who that man wa3, and he was horror-stricken by it. 

His brain was in one of those violent, and yet frightfully calm, con- 
ditions where reverie is so profound that it swallows up reality. We no 
longer see the objects that are before us, but we see as if outside of 
ourselves, the forms that we have in our minds 

He beheld himself then, so to speak, face to face, and at the same 
time, across that hallucination, he saw, at a mysterious distance, a sort 
of light which he took at first to be a torch. Examining more atten- 
tively this light which dawned upon his conscience, he recognized that 
it had a human form, and. that this torch was the bishop 

His conscience weighed in turn these two men thus placed before it, 
the bishop and Jean Valjean. Anything less than the first would have 
failed to soften the second. By one of those singular effects which are 
peculiar to this kind of ecstasy, as his reverie continued, the bishop - 
grew grander and more resplendent in his eyes; Jean Valjean shrank 
and faded away. At one moment he was but a shadow. Suddenly he 
disappeared. The bishop alone remained. 

He filled the whole soul of this wretched man with a magnificent ra- 
diance. 

Jean Valjean wept long. He shed hot tears, he wept bitterly, with 
more weakness trfan a woman, with more terror than a child 

While he wept, the light gr«v brighter and brighter in his mind — an 
extraordinary light, a light at once transporting and terrible. His past 
life, his first offence, his long expiation, his brutal exterior, his har- 
dened interior, his release made glad by so many schemes of vengeance, 
what had happened to him at the bishop's, his last action, this theft of 
forty sous from a child, a crime the meaner and the more monstrous 
that it came after the bishop's pardon, all this returned and appeared to 
him, clearly, but in a light that he had never seen before. He beheld 
his life, and it seemed to him, horrible; his soul, and it seemed to him 
frightful. There Was, however, a softened light upon that life and 
upon that soul. It seemed to him that -he was looking upon Satan by 
the light of Paradise. 

• How long did he weep thus? What did he -do after weeping? 
Where did he go? Nobody ever knew. It is known simply that, on 
that very night, the stage-driver who drove at that time on the Greno- 
ble route, and arrived at D about three, o'clock in the morning, saw, 

as he passed through the bishop's street, a man in the attitude of prayer, 
kneeling-upoflt the pavement in the shadow, before the door of My 
Lord Bienvenu. 
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IN THE YEAR 1817. 
i. 

THE YEAR 1817 

The year 1817 was that which Loills XVIII., with a certain royal 
assumption not .devoid of stateliness, styled the twenty-second year of 
his reign. All the hair-dressers' shops, hoping for the return of powder, 
and birds of Paradise, were bedizened with azure and- fleurs-de-lis. It 
was the honest time when Count Lynch sat every Sunday as church- 
warden on the official bench at Saint Germain des Pies, in the dress of 
a Peer of France, ^vith his red rinbon and long nose, and that majesty 
of profile peculiar to a man who has done a brilliant deed. The bril- 
liant deed committed by M. Lynch was that, being .mayor of Bor- 
deux on the 12th of March, 1814, he had surrendered the city a little 
too soon to the Duke of Angouleme. Hence his peerage The French 
army was dressed in while after the Austrian style; regiments were 
called legions, and wore, instead of numbers, the names of the depart- 
ments. Napoleon was at St. Helena, and as England would not give 
him green cloth, had had his old coats turned. In 1817, Pellegrini sang; 
Mademoiselle 13 igottini danced; Potier reigned; Odry was not yet in 
existence. Madame Saqui succeeded to Forioso. There were Prussians 
still in France Prince •Talleyrancff the grand chamberlain, and Abbe" 
Louis, the designated minister of the finances, looked each other in the 
face, laughing like two augurs; both had celebrated the mass of the 
Federation in the Champ-de-Mars on 14th of July, 1790; Talleyrand 
had said'it as bishop, Louis* had served him as deacon. In 1817, in 
the cross-walks of this same Champ-de-Mars, were seen huge wooden 
cylinders, painted blue, with traces of eagles and bees r that had lost 
their gilding, lying in. the rain, and rotting in the grass. These were 
the columns which, two years before, .had supported the estrade of the 
emperor in the Champ de-Mai They were blackened here and there 
from the bivouac fires of the Austrians in barracks near the Gros-Caillou. 
Two or three of these columns had disappeared in the fires of these 
bivouacs, and had warmed the huge hands of the kaiserlics. The 
Champ-de-Mai was remarkable frovn the fact of having been held in the 
month of June, and on the Champ-de-Mars. The latest Parisian sensa- 
tion was the crime of Dautun, who had thrown his brother's head into 
the fountain of the Marche-aux-Fleurs People were beginning to find 
fault with the minister of the navy for having no news of that fated 
frigate, La Meduse, which was to cover Chaurnareix with shame, and 
Gericault with glory. Colonel Selves went to "Egypt, there ,to become 
Soliman-Pacha. The Duchess of Duras read to three or four friends, 
in her boudoir, furnished in sky-blue satin,, the manuscript of Ourika. 
The N's were erased f^om the Louvre. The bridge of Austerlitz ahdi- 
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cated i's name, and became the bridge of the Jardin-du-Roi, an enigma 
which disguised at once the bridge, of Austerlitz Ad the Jardin-des- 
Plantes The French Academy gave as a prize theme, Tlte happiness 
ichich Study procures. M. Bellart was eloquent, officially. In his 
shadow was seen taking root the future Attorney-General, de Broe, pro- 
mised to the sarcasms of Paul Louis Courier. There was a counterfeit 
Chauteaubriand called Marchangy, as there was to be' later a counterfeit 
Marehangy called d'Arlincourt. Claire d' Albc and Malek Adet were 
masterpieces; Madame Cottiu was declared the first writer of the age. 
JDhe Institute struck from its list the academician, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
A royal ordinance established a naval school at Angouleme, for the 
Duke of Angouleme being G-ran# Admiral, it was evident that the town 
of Angouleme had by right all the qualities of a sea-port, without which 
the monarchical principle would have been- assailed. • A marriage had 
just been made up with a Sicilian princess for the' Duke oF'Berryj who was 
already in reality regarded with suspicion by Louvc-1. Madame de Stael 
had been dead a vear. Mademoiselle Mars was hissed by the bodv-guards. 
The great journals were all small. The form was lfmited, but the lib- 
erty was large. In purchased journals, prostituted journalists insulted 
the outlaws of 1815 : David no longer had talent, Arnault no longer 
had ability ; Carnot no longer had probity, Soult had never gained a 
victory ; — ii is true that Napoleon no longer had genius. All people 
of common sense agreed that the'-era of revolutions had been forever 
closed by King Louis XVIII , turnamed "The immortal author' of 
the Charter." At the terreplain of the Point Neuf, the word Redivivus 
was sculptured on the pedestal which awaited the s.atue of Henri IV, 
Divorce was abolished. The lyceums called themselves colleges. The 
secret police of the palace denounced to her royal highness, Madame, 
the portrait' of the Duke of OrlHtns, Which was everywhere to be 
seen, atid which looked better in the uniform of colonel-general of hus- 
sars than the Duke of -Berry in the uniform of colonel-general of dra- 
goons — a serious matter. The city of Paris regilded the dome of the 
Invalides at its expeuse. Saint-Simon, unknown, wa3 building up his 
sublime dream. There was a celebrated Fourier in the Academy of 
Sciences whom posterity has forgotten, and an obscure Fourier in some 
unknown garret whom the future will remember. Lord Byroa was 
beginning to dawn; a note to a poem of Millevoye introduced him to 
France as. a certain Lord Baron. Divil d' Angers was endeavoring to 
knead marble. The Abbe Caron spoke with praise, in a small party of 
Seminarists in the cul-de-sac of the Feaillantines, of an unknown priest,- 
Felicite Robert by name, who was afterwards Lamennais. A thing which 
smoked and clacked on the Seine, making the noise of a swimming 
dog. went and came beneath the win lows "of the Tui'.leries, from the 
Pont Royal to the Pont Lsuis XV ; it was a piece of mechanism of no 
great value, a sort of toy, the day-dream of a visionary inventor, a Utopia — 
a steamboat. The Parisians looked upon the useless thing with indiffer- 
ence. Traitors showed themselves stripped even of hypocrisy; men 
who had gone over to the enemy on the eve of a battle niade^no conceal- 
ment of their bribe's, and shamelessly, walked abroad in daylight, in the 
cynicism of wealth and dignities ; deserters of :Ligay and Quatre-Bras, 
ln^ie brazenness of their purchased shame, exposed the nakedness of 
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their devotion to monarchy, forgetting the commonest requirements of 
public decency. 

Such was the confused mass of events that floated pell-mell on the 
surface of the year 1817, and is now forgotten. History neglects almost 
all these peculiarities, nor can it do otherwise; it is under the dominion 
of infinity. Nevertheless, these details, which are wrongly called little — 
there are neither little facts in humanity nor lutle leaves iu vegetation — 
are useful. The physiognomy of the years makes up the face of the 
century 

In this year, 1817, four young Parisians played a "good farce." 



II. 

DOVBLE QUATUOB. 

These Parisians were, oue from Toulouse, another from Limoges, the 
third from Cahors, and the fourth from Montauban ; but they were 
students, and to say student is to say Parisian; and to study in Paris is 
to be born irs Paris. 

These young nieu were remarkable for nothing; every body has seen 
such persons; the four first comers will serve as samples; neither good 
nor bad, neither learned nor ignorant, neither talented iior stupid; 
handsome iu that charming April of life which we call twenty. 

The first of them was called Felix Tholomyes, of Toulouse ; thei 
second, Livelier, of Cahors ; the third, Fameuil, of Limoges; and the 
last, Blacheville, of Montauban. Of course, each had his mistress. 
Blacheville loved Favourite, so called, because she had been in Eng- 
land; Listolier adored Dahlia, who had taken the name of a. flower as 
her nr>m de guerre; Fameuil idolized Zephine, the diminutive of Jo- 
sephine, and Tholomyes had Fantine, called the Blonde, on account of 
her beautiful hair, the color of the sun. Favourite, Dahlia, Zephine 
and Fantine wore four enchanting girls, perfumed and sparkling, some- 
thing of workwomen still, since they had not wholly given up the needle, 
agitated by love-affairs, yet preserving on their countenances a remnant 
of the serenity of labor", and iu their -souls that flower of purity which, in 
woman, survives the- first fall. One of the four was called the Child, 
becau-e she'was the youngest ; and another was called the Old One — 
the Old One was twenty-throe. To conceal nothing, the three first were 
more experienced, more careless, and, better versed in the ways of the 
world tUan Fantine, the liloude, who was still in her first illusion. 

Dahlia, Zephine and Favourite especially could not say as much. There 
had been already more than one episode in their scarcely commenced 
romance, and the lover, called Adolphe in the lh>t chapter, was found 
as Alphonse in the second and Gustave in the third. Poverty and co- 
quetry are fatal counsellors; the one grumbles, the other flatters, and 
the beautiful daughters of the people have both whispering^!! their ear, 
each on its side. Their ill-guarded souls listen. Thence their fall, and 
the stones that we cast at them. They are overwhelmed with the 
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splendor of all that is immaculate and inaccessible. Alas ! was the 
Jungfrau ever hungry ? * 

The young men were comrades, the young girls were friends. Such 
loves are always accompanied by such friendships. 

Wisdom and philosophy are two things; a proof of which is that, 
with all necessary reservations for frhese little, irregular households, Fa- 
vourite, Zephine and Dahlia were philosophic, and Fantine was wise. 

" Wise ! " you will say, and Tholomyes? Solomon would answer that 
love is a part of wisdom. We content ourselves with saying that the 
love of Fantine was a first, an only, a faithful love. 

She was the only one of the t^ir who had been petted by but one. 

Fantine was one of those beings winch are brought forth from the 
heart of the people. Sprung from the most unfathomable depths of 
social darkness, she bore on her brow the mark of the a'nonymous and 
unknown. She was born at M on M . Who were her pa- 
rents ? None could tell, she had never known either father or mother. 
She was called Fantine — why so ? because she had never been known 
by any other name. At the time of her birth, the Pircctoiy was still 
in existence. She could have no family name, for she had no family; 
she could have no baptismal name, for then there was no church. She 
was named after the pleasure of tbe first passer-by who found her, a mere 
infant, straying barefoot in the streets. She Received a name as "she re- 
ceived the water from the clouds on her head when it rained. She was 
called Little Fantine. Nobody knew anything more of her. Such was 
the manner in which this human being had come into life. At the age 
of ten, Fantine left the city and went to service among the farmers of 
itbe suburbs. At -fifteen, she came to Paris, to "seek her fortune." 
Fantine was beautiful, and remained pure as long a's she could. She 
was a pretty blonde, with fine teeth. She had gold and pearls for her 
dowry; but the gold was on her head and the pearls ra her mouth. 

She worked to live; then, also to live, for the heart too has its hunger, 
■she loved. 

She loved Tholomyes. 

To him, it was an amour; to her, a passion. The streets of the Latin 
Quarter, which swarm with students and grisettes, saw the "beginning of 
this dream. Fantine in those labyrinths of the hill of the Pantheon, 
where so many ties are knotted and unloosed, long fled from Tholom yes, 
but in such a way as always to meet him again. There is a way of 
avoiding a person which resembles a search. In short, the eclogue tnok 
place, v * 

Blach'eville, Listolier and Fameuil formed a sort of group, of which 
Tholomyes was the head. He was the wit of tke company 

Tholomyes was an old student of the old style ; he Was rich„ having 
an income of four thousand francs — a splendid scandal on the Montagne 
Sainte-Genevieve. He was a good liver, thirty years old, and ill pre- 
served. Ho was wrinkled, his teeth were broken, and he was beginning 
to show signs of baldness, of which he said, gaily : " The head at thirty, 
the knees at forty.'" .His digestion was not good, and he had a weeping 
eye. But in proportion as his youth died out, his gaiety increased; he 
replaced his teeth by jests, his hair by joy, his health by irony, and his 
weeping eye was always laughing. He was dilapidated, but covered 
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with flowers. * His youth, decamping long before its time, was beating 
a retreat in good order, bursting with Uurghter, and displaying no loss 
of fire. He had had a piece refused at the Vaudeville ; he made verses 
"now and then on any subject; moreover, he doubted every thing with 
an air of superiority — a great power in the eyes of the weak So, being 
bald and ironical, he was the chief. Can the word iron be the rtfot from 
which irony is derived ? 

One day, Tholomyes took the other three aside, and said to threm, 
with an oracular gesture : 

" For nearly a year, Fantine, Dahlia, Zephine and Favourite have 
been asking us to give them a surprise ; we have selemnly promised them 
one. They are constantly reminding us of it, me especially. Just as 
the »ld women at Naples cry to Saint January, ' Faccia giaUuta, fa o 
mirac Jo, yellow face, do your miracle,' our pretty ones are alwayssay- 
,ing: 'Tholomyes, when are you going to be delivered of your surprise?' 
At the same time our parents are writing for us. Two birds with one 
stone. It seems to me the time has come. Let us talk it over." 

Upon this, Tholomyes lowered his voice, and mysteriously articulated 
something so ludicrous that a prolonged and enthusiastic giggling arose 
from the four throats at once, and Blacheville exclaimed : " What an 
idea !" 

*. An alehouse, filled with smoke, was before them; they entered, and 
The rest of their conference was lost in its snade. 

The result of- this-mystery was a brilliant pleasure party, which took 
place'on the following Sunday, the four -young men inviting the four 
young girls. 



III. 

* FOUR TO FOUR. 

It is difficult to picture to one's self, at this day, a country party of 
students and grisettes as it was forty-five years ago. Paris has no 
longer the same environs ; the aspect of what we might call circum- 
Parisian life has completely changed in half a century; in place of the 
rude, one-horse chaise, we have now the railroad car; in place of the 
pinnace, we have now the steamboat; we say Fecamp to-day, as we then 
said Saint Cloud. The Paris of 1862 is a city which has France for its 
suburbs. . 

The four couples scrupulously accomplished all the country follies 
then possible. It was in the beginning of the holidays, and a warm, 
clear summer's day. The night before, Favourite, the only one who 
knew how to write, had written to Tholomyes in the name of tBe four : 
"It is lucky to go out early." For this reason, they-rose at five in the 
mornifig. Then they went to' Saint Cloud by the coach, looked at the 
dry cascade, and exclaimed : " How beautiful it must be when thei^ is 
any water \" breakfasted at the Tele Noire, which Castuing had not yet 
passed, amused themselves with a game ofjings at the quincunx of the 
great basin, ascended to Diogenes' lantern, played roulette with maca- 
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roons on the Sevres bridge, gathered bouquets at Pu'teaux, bought reed 
pipes at Neuilly, ate apple puffs everywhere, and were perfectly happy. 

The young girls rattled and chattered like uncaged warblers. They 
were delirious with joy. All four were ravishingly beautiful. 

A good old' classic poet, then in renown, the Chevalier de Labouisse, 
who was walking that day under the chestnut trees of Saint Cloud, saw 
them pass about ten o'clock in the morning, and exclaimed, thinking of 
the Graces: "There is one too many!" Favourite, the friend of 
Blacheville, the Old One of twenty three, ran forward under the broad 
green branches, leaped across ditches, madly sprang over bushes, and 
took the lead in the gaiety with the nerve of a young fawn. Z6phine 
and Dahlia, wriom chance had endowed with a kind of beauty that was 
heightened and perfected by contrast, kept together through the instinct 
of coquetry still more than through friendship, and, leaniug on each 
other, affected English attitudes; the first keepsakes had just appeared, 
melancholy was hi vogue for- women, as Byronism was afterwards for 
men, and the locks of the tender sex were beginning to fall dishevelled. 
Z£phine and Dahlia wore their hair in rolls. Listoiier and Fameuil, en- 
gaged in u discussion on their professors, explained- to Fantine the dif- 
ference between M. Delvincourt and M. Blondeau. 

Blacheville seemed to have been created expressly to carry Favourite's 
dead-leaf coloured shawl upon his arm on Sunday. < 

Tholomyes followed, ruling, presiding over the group. He was ex- 
cessively gay, but one felt the governing power in him. There, was dic- 
tatorship in his joviality; his principal adornment was a pair of nankeen 
pantaloons, cut in the elephant-leg fashion, with under stockings of 
copper-coloured braid ; he had a huge rattan, worth two hundred francs, 
in his hand, and, as he denied himself nothing, a strange thing called 
a cigar in his mouth. Nothing being sacred to him, he was smoking. 

"This, Tholomyes, is astonishing," said the others, with* veneration. 
" What pantaloons ! what energy ! " 

As to Fantine, she was joy itself. Her splendid teeth had evidently 
been endowed by God with one function — that of laughing. She carried 
in her hand rather than on her head, her little hat of sewed straw, with 
long white strings. Her thick blond Presses, inclined to wave, and 
easily escaping from their confinement, obliging her to fasten them con- 
tinually, seemed designed for the flight of Galatea under the willows. 
Her rosy lips babbled with enchantment. The corners of her mouthy 
turned up voluptuously like the antique masks of Erigone, seemed to 
encourage audacity; but her long, shadowy eyelashes were .cast discreetly 
down towards the lower part of her face as if to check its festive ten- 
dencies. Her whole toilette was indescribably harmonious and enchant- 
ing. She wore a dress of mauve barege, little reddish-brown buskins, 
the strings of which were crossed over her fine, white, open-worked 
stockings, and that species of spencer, invented at Marseilles, the name 
of which, canezou, a corruption of the words quinze oodt in the Cane- 
biere dialect, signifies fine weather, warmth, and noon. Th# three 
others, less timid as we have said, wore low-necked dresses, which in 
summer, beneath bonnets covered with flowers, are full of grace and 
allurement. 

A brilliant face, delicate profile, eyes of deep blue, heavy eyelashes, 
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small, arching feet, tho .wrists and ankles neatly encased, the white skin- 
showing here .and there the -azure arborescence of the veins; a cheek 
small and fresh, a neck robust as that of Egean Juno, the nape firm and 
supple, shoulders modelled as if by Coustou, with a voluptuous dimple 
in'the centre, just visible through the muslin; a gaiety tempered with 
reverie, sculptured »nd exquisite — -such was Fantine, and you divined 
beneath this dress and these ribbons a statue, and in this statue a soul. 

Fantine was beautiful, without being too conscious of -it. Those rare 
dreamers, the mysterious priests of the beautiful, who silently compare 
all things with perfection, would have had a dim vision in this little 
work-woiftan, through the transparency of Parisian grace, of the an- 
cient sacred Euphony.' This daughter of obscurity had race. She pos- 
sessed both types t>i' beauty — style and rhythm. Style is the force of 
the ideal, rhythm is its movement. 

We have said that Fantine was joy; Fantine aiso was modesty. 

For an observer who had studied her attentively would have found 
through all this intoxication of youth, of season, and of love, an uncon- 
querable expression of reserve and modesty. She was somewhat re- 
strained. This chaste restraint is the shade which separates Psyche from 
Venus. Fantine had the- long, white, slender fingers, of the vestals that 
stir the ashes of the sacred fire with- a golden rod. Although she had 
refused nothing to Tholomyes, as might be seen but too well, her face, 
in repose, was in the highest degree maidenly; a kind of serious and 
almost austere dignity suddenly possessed it at times, and nothing could 
be more strange or disquieting than to see gaiety vanish there so quickly, 
-and reflection instantly succeed to delight.. This sudd»n seriousness, 
sometimes strangely marked, resembled the disdain of a goddess. Her 
forehead, nose and chin presented that equilibrium of line, quite dis- 
tinct from the equilibrium of proportion, which produces harmony of 
features; in the characteristic interval which separates the base-of the 
nose from the upper lip, she had that almost imperceptible but charm- 
ing fold, the mysterious sign of chastity, which enamored Barbarossa 
with a Diana, found in the excavations of Ieonium. 

Love is a fault;, be it so. Fantine was innocence floating upon the 
surface of this fault. 



THOLOMYES IS SO MERRY THAT HE SINGS A SPANISH SONG. 

That day was sunshine from one end to the other. All- nature seemed 
to he out on a holiday. The parterres of Saint Cloud were. balmy with 
perfumes; the breeze from the Seine gently waved the leaves; the 
boughs were gesticulating in the wind ; the bees were pillaging the jes- 
samine ; a whole crew of butterflies had settled in the milfoil, clover, 
and wild oats. The august park of the king of France was invaded by 
a swarm of vagabonds, the birds. 

The four joyous couples shone resplendently in concert with the sun- 
shine, the flowers, the fields and the trees. 

And in this paradisaical community, speaking, singing, running, danc- 
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chasing butterflies, gathering bind-weed, wetting their open-worked 
stockings in the high grass, fresh, wild, but not wicked, stealing kisses 
from each other indiscriminately now and then, all except Fantine, who 
was shut up in her Vague, dreary, severe resistance, and who was in 
love. "You always have the air of being out of sorts," said Favoufite 

to her. ■ » 

These are true pleasures. These passages in the lives of happy 
couples are a profound appeal to life and nature, and call, forth endear- 
ment and light from everything. There was once upon a time a fairy, 
who created meadows,jmd trees expressly for lovers. Hence comes that 
eternal school among the groves for love"rs, which is always opening, and 
which will last so long as there are thickets and*-pupils.- Hence comes 
the popularity of spriDg among thinkers. The patrician and the knife- 
grinder, the duke and peer, and tire peasant, the men of the court, 
and the men of the tijwn, as was said in olden times, all are subjects of 
this fairy. They laugh, they seek each other, the air seems filled with 
a new brightness; what a transfiguration is it to love ! Notary clerks 
are gods. And the little shrieks, the pursuits among the grass, the 
waists encircled by stealth, that jargon which is melody, that adoration 
which breaks forth in a syllable, th.ose cherries snatched from one pair 
of lips by another — all kindle up, and become transformed into celestial 
glories. 

After breakfast, the four couples went to see,' in what was then called 
the king's, square, a plant newly arrived from the Indies, the name of 
wnich escapes tis at present, and which at this time was attracting all 
Paris to Saint. Cloud : it was a strange and beautiful shrub with a long 
stalk, the innumerable branches of which, fine as threads, tangled and 
leafless, were covered with millions of little, white blossoms', which gare 
it the appearance of flawing hah-, powdered with flowers. There was 
always a crowd admiring it. • 

When they had viewed the shrub, Tholomyes exclaimed, " I propose 
donkeys," and making a bargain with a donkey-driver, they returned 
through "\^anvres and Issy. 'At Iss,y thsj had an adventure. The 
park, Bien-National, owned at this time by the commissary Bourguin, 
was by sheer good luck open. They passed through the grating, visited 
the mannikin anchorite in his grotto, and tried the mysterious effects 
of the famous cabinet of mirrors — a wanton trap, worthy of a satyr 
become a millionaire, or Turcaret metamorphosed into Priapus. They 
swung stoutly in the great swing, aUached to the two chestnut trees, 
celebrated by the Abbe de Bernis. While swinging the girls, one 
after the other, and making folds of flying crinoline - that Greuze would 
have found worth his study, the Toulousian Tholomyes, who "was some- 
thing of a Spaniard — Toulouse is cousin to Tolosa-^sang. in a melan- 
choly key, the old gallega song, probably inspired by some "beautiful 
damsel swinging in the air between two trees. 

Fantine alone refused to swing, 

" I do not like this sort of airs," murmured Favourite, rather 
sharply. 

They left the donkeys for a new pleasure, crpssed'the Seine in a boat, 
and walked from Passy to the Barriere de l'Etoile. They had been on 
their feet, it will be remembered, since five in the morning, hut bah! 
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there is no weariness on Sunday, said "Favourite ; on? Sunday fatigue 
has a holiday. Towards three o'clock, the four couples, wild with hap- 
piness, were running down to the Russian mountains, a singular edifice 
which then occupied the heights of Beaujon, and the serpentine line of 
which might have- been perceived above the trees of the Champa 
Elysges. . 

From time to time Favourite exclaimed : 

" But the surprise ? I want the surprise." 

" Be patient," answered Tholomyes. 



V 

AT BOMBARDA'S. 

The Russian mountains exhausted, they thought of dinner, and the 
happy eight, a little weary at last, stranded on Bombarda's, a branch es- 
tablishment, set up in the Champs Elys6es by the celebrated restaura- 
teur, Bombarda, whose sign was then seen en the Rue de Rivoli, near 
the Delorme arcade. 

A large but plain apartment, with an alcove containing a bed at the 
bottom (the place was so full on Sunday that it was necessary to take up 
with this lodging-room); two^windows from which they could see, 
through the elms, -the quai and the river; a magnificent August sun- 
beam gjancing ov^r the windows; two tables;* one loaded with a tri- 
umphant mountain of bouquets, interspersed with hats and bonnets, 
while at the other, the four couples were gathered around a joyous pile 
of plates, napkins, glasses, and bottles; jugs of beer arid flasks of wine; 
little order on the table, and some disorder under it. 

Here was where the pastoral, commenced at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, was to be found at four o'clock in the afternoon. -The sun was de- 
clining, and their appetite with it. 

The Champs Elysees, full of sunshine and people, was nothing but 
glare and dust, the two elements of glory. 

Crowds of the inhabitants of the faubourgs in their Sunday clothes, 
sometimes even decked with fleurs-de-lis like the citizens, were scattered 
over the great square and the square Marigny, playing games and going 
around on wooden horses; others were drinking; a few., printer appren- 
tices, had on paper, caps ; their laughter resounded through the air. 
Everything was radiant. 

Meanwhile, while some were singing the rest were all noisily talking 
at the same time. There was a perfect uproar. Tholomyes interfered. 

" Do not talk at random, nor too fast I" exclaimed he ; " we must 
take time for reflection, if we would be brilliant. Too much improvisa- 
tion leaves the mind stupidly void. Running beer gathers no foam. 
Gentlemen, no haste. Mingle dignity with festivity, eat with delibera- 
tion, feast slowly. Take your time. See the spring; if it hastens for- 
ward, it is ruined; that is,- frozen. Excess of zeal kills' peach and 
apricot trees. Excess of zeal kills the grace and joy of good dinners. 
No zeal, gentlemen ! Grriuiod de la Reyniereis of Talleyrand's, opinion." 

" Tholomyes, let us alone," said Blacheville. 

. 7 
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" Down with the tyrant !" cried Fameuil. 

"My friends!" exclaimed Tholomyes, in the tone of a man resuming 
his sway. "Collect yourselves. My brethren, I repeat, no zeal, no 
noise, no excess, even in witticisms, mirth, gaiety, and plays on words, 
listen to me ; I.have the prudence of Amphiaraus, and the boldness of 
Csesar. There must be a limit, even to rebuses ; Est modus in rebus. 
There must be a limit even to dinners. You like apple-puffs, ladies ; do 
not abuse them. There must be, even in puffs, good sense and art. 
Gluttony punishes the glutton. Gula punishes Gulax. Indigestion is 
charged by God with enforcing morality on the stomach. And remem- 
ber this : each of our passions, even love, has a stomach that must not 
be overloaded. We must in everything write the word finis in time; 
we must restrain ourselves, when.it becomes urgent; we must draw the 
bolt on the appetite, play a fantasia on the violin, then break the strings 
with our own hand. 

" Tholomyes," cried Blacheville, " you are drunk." 

" The deuce I am !" said Tholomyes. 

" Then be gay," resumed Blacheville. 

" I agree;" replied Tholomyes. 

Then filling his glass, he arose. 

"Honor to wine ! Nunc le, BaccJie, canam. Pardon, ladies, that is 
Spanish. And here is the proof, senoras ;. like wine- measure, like peo- 
ple. The arroba of Castile contains sixteen litres, the' cantaro of Ali- 
cante twelve, the almuda of the Canarie* twenty-five, the-cuartin of the 
Baleares .twenty-six, an<| the boot of Czar Peter thirty. Long live the 
czar, who was great, and long live his boot, which*was still greater ! 
Ladies, a friendly counsel ! deceive your neighbors, if it seems good to 
you. The characteristic 'of love is to rove. Love was not made to 
cower and crouch like an English house-maid whose knees are callused 
with scrubbing. Gentle love was made but to rove gaily ! It has been 
said to err is human ; I say, to err is loving. Ladies, I idolize you all. 
O Zephine, or Josephine, with face more than wrinkled, you would be 
charming if you were not cross.. As to Favourite, oh, nymphs and 
muses, one day, as Blacheville was crossing the Rue Guerin-Boisseau, he 
saw a beautiful girl with white, well-gartered stockings, who was show- 
ing them. The prologue pleased him, and Blacheville loved. She 
whom he loved was Favourite. Oh, Favourite ! Thou hast Ionian lips. 
There was a Greek painter, Euphorion, who was surnamed painter of 
lips. This Greek alone would have been worthy to paint thy mouth. 
Listen! before thee, there was no creature worthy the name. Thou 
wert made to receive the apple like Venus, or to cat it like Eve. Beauty 
begins with thee. Thou deservest the patent for the invention af 
beautiful women. Oh, Favourite, I cease to thou you; for I pass 
from poetry to prose. You spoke just now of my name. It moved me ; 
but whatever we do let us snot trust to names, they may be deceitful. I 
am called Felix, I am not happy. Oh, Fantine, know this : I, Tholo- 
myes, am an illusion — but she does not even hear me — the fair daughter 
of chimeras! Nevertheless, everything on her is freshness, gentleness, 
youth, soft, matinal clearness. Oh, Fantine, worthy to be called .Mar- 
•guerite or Pearl, you are a jewel of the purest water. Ladies, a second 
counsel, do not marry; marriage is a graft; it may take well or ill. 
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Shun the risk. But what do I say ? I am wasting my words. Wo- 
men are incurable on the subject of weddings, and all that we wise men 
can say will not hinder vest-makers and gaiter-binders from dreaming 
about hushands loaded with diamonds. Well, be it so ; but, beauties, 
remember this : you eat too much sugar. You have but one fault, oh, 
women ! it is that of nibbling sugar. Oh, consuming sex, the pretty, 
little white teeth adore sugar. Now, listen attentively ! Sugar is a salt. 
Every salt is desiccating.. Sugar is the most desiccating of all salts. 
It sucks up the liquids from the blood through the veins; thence comes 
the coagulation, then the solidification of the blood; thence tubercles in 
the lungs; thence death. And this is why diabetes borders on con- 
sumption. Crunch no sugar, therefore, and you shall live ! I turn to- 
wards the men : gentlemen, make conquests. Rob each other without 
remorse of your beloved. Chassez and cross over. There are no friends 
in love. Wherever there is a pretty woman, hostility is open. No 
quarter ; war^o the knife ! A pretty woman is a casus belli ; a pretty 
woman is zflagrans delictum. All the invasions of history have been 
determined by petticoats. Woman is the right of man. Romulus car- 
ried off the Sabine women; William carried off the Saxon women; 
Caesar carried off the Roman women. The man who is not loved hovers 
like a vulture over the sweetheart of others ; and for my part, to all un- 
fortunate widowers, I issue the sublime proclamation of Bonaparte to 
the army of Italy, " Soldiers, you lack for everything. The enemy has 
everything." 

Tholomyes checked himself. 

"Take breath, Tholomyes," said Rlaeheville. 

At the same time, Blacheville, aided by Listolier and Fameuil, with 
an air of lamentation hummed one of those studio songs^ made up of 
the first words that came', rhyming richly and not at all, void of sense as 
the movement of the trees and the sound of the winds, and which are 
borne from the smoke of the pipes, and dissipate and take flight with it. 

This was not likely to calm the' inspiration of Tholomyes; he emp- 
tied his glass, filled it, and again begafl : 

" Down with wisdom ! forget all that I have said. Let us be neither 
prudes, nor prudent, nor prud'hommes ! I drink to jollity ; let us be 
jolly. Let us finish our course of «study by folly and prating. Indiges- 
tion and the Digest. Let Justinian be the male", and Festivity the fe- 
male. ' There is joy in the abysses. Behold, oh, creation ! The 
world is a huge diamond! I am happy. The birds are marvellous. 
What a festival everywhere ! The nightingale is an Elleviou gratis. 
Summer, I salute thee. Oh, Luxembourg ! Oh, Georgia of the Rue 
Madame, and the Allee de l'Observatoire ! Oh, entranced dreamers! 
The pampas of America' would delight me, if I had not the arcades of. 
the Odeon. My soul goes out towards virgin forests and savannahs. 
Everything is beautiful ; the flies hum in the sunbeams. The humming- 
birds whizz in the sunshine. Kiss me, Fantine !" 

And, by 'mistake, he kissed Favourite. 
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VI. 

DEATH OF A HORSE. 

"The dinners are better at Edon's than .at Bombarda's, exclaimed 

Zepliine. 

" I like Bombarda better than Edon," said Blachaville. " There i3 
more luxury. It i3 more Asiatic. See the lower hall. There are mir- 
rors on the walls." 

"Look, at the knives. The handles are silver at Bombarda's, and 
bone at Edon's. Now, silver is more precious than bone." 

" Except when it is on the chin," observed Tholomyes. 

He looked out at this moment at the dome of the Invalides, which 
was visible from Bombarda's windows. 

There was a pause. # 

Tholomyes," cried Farneuil, "Listolier and I have just had a dis- 
cussion." 

" A discussion is good," replied Tholomyes, " a quarrel is better." 

" We were discussing philosophy." 

" I have no objection." 

"Which do you prefer, Descartes ,or Spinoza?" 

" Desaugiers," said Tholomves. 

This decision rendered, he drank, and resumed : 

" I consent to live. All is not over on earth, since we can yet reason 
falsely. I render thanks for this to the immortal gods. We lie, but we 
laugh. We affirm, but we doubt. The unexpected shoots forth from a 
syllogism. It is fine. There are men still on earth who know how to 
open and shut pleasantly the surprise boxes of paradox. Know, ladies, 
that this wine you are drinking so calmly, is Madeira, from the vine- 
yard of Coural das Freiras, which is three hundred and seventeen 
fathoms above the level of the sea. * Attention while you drink ! three 
hundred and seventeen fathoms ! and M. Bombarda, this magnificent 
restaurateur, gives you three hundred and seventeen fathoms for four 
francs, fifty centimes." 

" Honor to Bombarda ! he would equal Munophis of Elephanta if he 
could bring me a hetaira ! for, oh, ladies, there were Bombardas in 
Greece and Egypt ; .this Apuleius teaches us. Alas ! always the same 
thing and nothing new. Nothing more, unpublished in the creation of 
the Creator ! Nil sub sole novum, says Solomon ; amor omnibus idem, 
says Virgil ; and Carabine mounts with Carabin in the galliot at Saint 
Cloud, as Aspasia embarked with Pericles on the fleet of Samos. A 
last word. Do you know who this Aspasia was, ladies ? Although she 
lived in a time when woman had not yet a soul, she was a soul ; a soul 
of a rose and purple shade, more glowing than five, fresher than the 
dawn. Aspasia was a being who touched the two extreme^ of woman, 
the prostitute goddess. She was Sodrates, plus Manon Lescaut. Aspa- 
sia was created in case Prometheus might need a wanton." 

Tholomyes, now that he was started, would have been stopped with 
difficulty, had not a horse fallen down at this moment on the quai. The 
shock stopped short both the cart and the orator. It was an old, meagre* 
mare, worthy of the knacker, harnessed to a very heavy caTt. On reach- 
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ing Bombarda's, the beast, worn and exhausted, had refused to go fur- 
ther. This incident attracted a crowd. Scarcely had the carman, 
swearing and indignant, had time to utter with fitting energy the deci- 
sive word, "matin!" backed by a terrible stroke of the whip, when 
the hack fell, to rise no more. 

" Poor horse I" sighed Fantine. 

Dahlia exclaimed : • 

" Here is Fantine pitying horses ! Was there ever anything so 
absurd ? * 

At this moment, Favourite, crossing her arms and turning round her 
head, looked fixedly at Tholomyes and said : 

"Come! the surprise?" 

"Precisely. The moment has come," replied Tholomyes. "Gen- 
tlemen,- the hour has come for surprising these ladies. Ladies, wait for 
us a moment." 

" It begins with a kiss," said Blacheville. 

" On the forehead," added Tholomyes. 

Each one gravely placed a kiss on the forehead of his mistress, after 
which they directed their steps towards the door, all four in file, laying 
their fingers on their lips. 

Favourite clapped her hands as they went out. 

" It is amusing already," said she. 

" Do not be too long," murmured Fantine. " We are waiting for 
you." 



VIL 

JOtOtS END 0$ droTi 

, The girls, left alone, leaned their elbows on the window sills in cou- 
pi c J; IH- chattered together, bending their hea'ds and speaking from 
one window to the omc.*. „ n 

'They saw the young, men go out 01 ^ barda s > a , rm in arm \ they 
turned round, made signals to them laughingly, then aisa^- earec * in ,fl e 
dusty Sunday crftwd which takes possession'of the Champs-Elysees once 
a week. 

" Do not be long ! " cried Fantine. 

" What are they going to bring us ? " said Zephine. 

"Surely something pretty," said Dahlia. 

" I hope it will be of gold," resumed Favourite. 

They were soon distracted by the stir on the^ water's edge, which 
they "distinguished through the branches of the jail trees, and which 
diverted them greatly. It was the hour for the departure of the mails 
and diligences. Almost all the stage-coaches to the south and west, 
passed at that time by the Champs-Elysees. The greater part followed 
the quai and went out tJirougB the Barriere Passy. E,very minute some 
huge vehicle, painted yellow and black, heavily loaded, noisily harnessed, 
distorted with trunks, awnings, and valises, full of heads that were con- 
stantly disappearing, grinding the curb-stones, turning the pavements 
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into flints, rushed through the crowd, throwing out sparks like a forge, 
with dust for smoke, and an air of fury. This hubbub delighted the 
youn<* girls. Favourite exclaimed : 

" What an uproar„; one would say that heaps of chains were taking 
flight." . . 

It so happened that one of these vehicles which could be distinguished 
with difliculty through the obscurity of the elms, stopped for a moment, 
then set out again On a gallop. This surprised Fantine. * 

" It is strange," said she, " I thought the diligences never stopped."' 

Favourite shrugged her shoulders : 

"This Fantine is surprising; I look at her with curiosity. She won- 
ders at the most simple things. Suppose that I am a traveller, and say 
to the diligence, " I am going on; you can take me up on the quai in 
passing." The diligence passes, sees me, stops and takes me up. Thi3 
happens every day. You know nothing of life, my dear." 

Some time passed in this manner. Suddenly Favourite started as iF 
from sleep. 

" Well ! " said she, " and the surprise ? " 

"Yes," returned Dahlia, "the famous surprise." 

" They, are very long I" said Fantine. 

As Fantine finished the sigh, the boy who had waited at dinner en- 
tered. He had in his hand something that looked like a letter. 

" What i3 that ?" asked Favourite. • 

"It is a paper that the gentlemen left for these ladies," he* replied. 

" Why did you not bring it at once ? " 

" Because the gentlemen Ordered me not to give it to the ladies before 
an hour," returned the boy. 

Favourite snatched the paper from his hands. It was really a 
letter. » 

"Stop!" said she. /'There is no address; but see what is written 
on it:" 

"this is the surprise." 

She hastily unsealed the Wtter, or— a "» ana read ( she knew how to 
read) :' , ._ . ■ 

" onyuur beloved ! ^ # 

"Know that we have parents., Parents— you scarcely know the 
meaning of the word, they are what are called fathers and mothers in 
the civil code, simple but honest. Now these parents bemoan us, these 
old men claim us, these good men and women call us prodigal sons, de- 
sire our return and offer to kill for us the fatted calf. We obey them, 
being virtuous. At the moment when you read this, five mettlesome 
horses will be bearing us back to our papas and mammas. W^ are 
vanishing, as Bossuot says. We are going, we are gone. . We fly in 
the arms of Laflitte, and on the win^s of Cailliard.* The Toulouse dil- 
igence snatches us from the abyss, and you are this abyss, our beautiful 
darlings ! We are returning to society, to duty and order, on a full 
trot, at the rate of three, leagues an hour. It is necessary to the coun- 
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try tfiat we become, like everybody else, prefects, fathers , of families, 
rural guards, and councillors of state. Venerate us. We sacrifice 
ourselves. Mourn for us rapidly, and replace us speedily. If this let- 
ter rends you, rend it iff turn. Adieu. 

i " For nearly two years we have made you happy. Bear us no ill 
will for it." 

" Signed : Blacheville, 

Fameuil, 

LlSTOLIER, 

Felix Tholomyes. 

"P. S. The dinner is paid for. " 

The four girls gazed at each other. 

Favourite was the first to break silence. 

" Well ! " said she, " it is a -good farce, all the same." 

" It is very droll," said Zephine. 

'•'It must have bien Blacheville that had the idea," resumed Fa- 
vourite. " This makes me in love with him. Soon loved, soon gone. 
That is the story." 

" No," said Dahlia, " it is an idea of Tholomyes. That is clear." 

"In that case," returned Favourite, "down with Blacheville, and 
long live Tholomyes!" 

" Long live Tholomyes ! " cried Dahlia and Zephine. 

And they burst into laughter. 

Fantine laughed like the rest. 

An hour afterwards, when she had re-entered her chamber, she wept. 
It was her first love, as we have said ; she had given herself to this 
Tholomyes as to a husband, and the poor girl had a child. 
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TO ENTRUST IS SOMETIMES TO ABANDON. 

i. 

ONE MOTHER MEETS ANOTHER. 

• - 

There was, during the first quarter of the present century, at Mont- 
fermiel, near Paris, a sort of chop-house : it is not there now. It was 
kept by a man and his wife, named Thenardier, and was situated in the 
lane BOulanger. Above the door, nailed flat against the wall, was a 
Tjoard, upon which something Was painted that looked like a man carry- 
ing on his back another man wearing the heavy epaulettes of a general, 
gilt and with large silver starsred blotches typified blood; the remainder 
of the picture was smoke, and probably represented a battle. Beneath 
was this inscription : To the Sergeant of Waterloo. 
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Nothino- is commoner than ji cart or wagon before the door of an inn; 
nevertheless the vehicle, -or more properly speaking, the fragment of a 
vehicle which obstructed the street in front of the Sergeant ot Waterloo 
one evening in the spring of 1815, certainly nfould have attracted by 
its bulk the attention of any painter who might have been passing. f 

It was the fore-carriage of one of those drays for carrying heavy arti- 
cles used in wooded countries for transporting joists and trunks of 
trees : it consisted of a massive iron axle-tree with a pivot, to which a 
heavy pole was attached, and which was supported, by two enormous 
wheels. As a whole, it was squat, crushing and misshapen^ it might 
have been fancied a gigantic gun-carriage. 

The roads had covered the wheels, felloes, limbs, axle and tbe'pble 
with a coating of hideous yellow-hued mud, similar in tint to that with 
which cathedrals are sometimes decorated. The wood, had disappeared 
beneath mud, and the iron beneath rust. 

Under the axle-tree hung festooned a huge chain fit for a Goliath of 
the galleys.' 

This chain recalled, not the beams which it was used to carry, but the 

mastodons and mammoths which it might have harnessed; it reminded 

one of the'galleys, but of cyclopean and superhuman galleys, and seemed 

as if unriveted from some monster. With it Homer could have bound 

'Polyphemus, or Shakspeare Caliban. 

Why was this vehicle in this place in the. street one may ask? First 
to obstruct the lane, and then to complete its work of rust. There is in 
the old social order a host of institutions which we find like this-across 
our path in the full light of day, and which present no other reasong for 
being there. 

The middle of the chain was hanging quite near the ground, under 
the axle; and upon the bend, as on a swinging-rope, two little. girls were 
seated that evening in exquisite grouping, the smaller, eighteen months 
old, in the lap of the larger, who was two years and a half old. 

A handkerchief carefully knotted kept them- from falling. A mother, 
looking upon this frightful chain, had said : " Ah ! there is a plaything 
for my children ! " 

The radiant children, picturesquely and tastefulty decked, might be 
fancied two roses twining the rusty iron, with their triumphantly spark- 
ling eyes, and their blooming, laughing faces. One was a rosy blonde, 
the other a brunette ; their artless faces were two ravishing surprises; 
the perfume , that was shed upon the air by a flowering shrub near by 
seemed their own outbreathihgs. Above and around these delicate 
heads, moulded in happiness and bathed in light, the gigantic carriage, 
black with rust and almost frightful with its entangled curves and ab- 
rupt angles, arched like the mouth of. a cavern. 

The mother, a woman whose appearance was rather forbidding, but 
touching at this moment, was seated on the siil of the inn, swinging the 
two children by a long string, while she brooded them with her eyes for 
fear of accident with that animal but heavenly expression -peculiar to* 
maternity. At each vibration, the hideous links uttered a creaking 
noise like an angry cry ; the little ones were in ecstacies,,the setting 
sun mingled in the joy, and nothing could be more charming than this 
caprice of chance which made of a Titan's chain a swing for cherubim. 
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"While rocking the babes, the mother sang, with a voice out of tune, 
a then popular song : 

" Ii le faut,,disait un guerrier." 

Her song and watching her children prevented her hearing and seeing 
•what was passing in the street. m 

. Some one, however, had approached as shff was beginning the first 
couplet of the song, and suddenly she heard a voice say quite near her 
ear : 

" You have two pretty children there, madam." 

"jA la belle et tendre Imogine," 

answered the mother, continuing her song; then she turned her head. 

A woman was before her at a little distance; she also had a child, 
which she bore in her arms, 

She was carrying in addition a large carpet-bag, which seemed heavy. 

This woman's child was one of the divinest beings that can be ima- 
gined, a little girl of two or three years. She might have entered the 
lists with the other little ones for coquetry of attire j sh§ wore a bead- 
dress of fine linen ) ribbons at her shoulders and Valenciennes lace on 
her cap. The folds of her skirt were raised enough to show her plump, 
fine white leg: she was charmingly rosy and healthful. The pretty 
little creature gave one a desire to bite, her cherry cheeks. T\6 ess say 
nothing of her eyes except that they must have been very large, and 
were fringed with superb lashes. She was asleep. 

She was sleeping in the absolutely confiding slumber peculiar to her 
age. Mothers' arms are made of tenderness, and sweet sleep blesses the 
child who lies therein. 

As to the mother, she seemed poor and sad; she had the appearance 
of a working woman who is seeking to return to the life of a peasant. 
She was young, — and pretty ? It was possible, but in that garb beauty 
could not be displayed.. Her hair, one blonde mesh of which had fallen, 
seemed very thick, but it was severely fastened up beneath an ugly, 
close, na-rrow nun's head-dress, tied under the chin. Laughi«g shows 
fine -teeth when one has them, but she did not laugh. Her eyes seemed 
not to have been tearless for a long time. She was pale, and looked very 
weary, and somewhat sick. She gazed upon her child, sleeping in her 
arms, with that peculiar look which only a mother possesses who nurses 
her own child. Her form was clumsily masked by a large blue hand- 
kerchief folded across her bosom. Her hands were tanned and spotted 
with freck-les, the forefinger hardened and pricked with the needle ; she 
wore a coarse brc>wn delaine mantle, a calico dress, and large heavy 
shoes. It was Fantine. 

Yes, Fantine. Hard to recognize, yet, on looking attentively, you 
saw that she still retained her beauty. . A sad line, such as is formed by 
irony, had marked her right cheek. As to her toilette — that airy toilette 
of muslin and ribbons which seemed as if made^of gaiety, folly and music, 
full of baubles and perfumed with lilacs — that«had vanished like the 
beautiful sparkling hoar-frost, which we take for diamonds in the sun ; 
they melt, and leave the branch dreary and black. 

Ten months had slipped away since "the good farce." 
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What bad passed during these ten months ? We can guess. 

After recklessness, trouble. Fantine had lost sight of Favourite, Ze- 
phine and Dahlia; the tie, broken on the part of the men, was unloosed 
on the part of the women ; they would have been astonished if any one 
had said a fortnight afterwards that they were" friends; they had no 
lono-er cause to be s&. F#ntine was left alone. The father of her child 
„ on ° — alas ! such partings are irrevocable"— she found herself absolutely 
isolated, with the habit of labor lost, and the taste for pleasure acquired. 
Led by her liaison with Tholomyes to disdain the small business that she 
knew how to do, she had neglected her opportunities, they were all gone. 
No resource. .Fantine could scarcely read, ancl did not know how to write. 
She had only beon taught in childhood how to sign her name. She had 
a letter written by a public letter-writer to Tholomyes, then a second, 
then a third. Tholomyes had replied to none of them. One day, Fan- 
tine heard some, old women saying, as they saw be^ child : " Do people 
ever take such children to heart? They only shrug their shoulders at 
such children!" Then she thought of Tlrolomjes, who shrugged his 
shoulders at his child, and who did not take the innocent child to heart, 
and her heart became- dark in the place that was his. What should she 
do? She had no one to ask. She had committed a fault; but, in the 
depths of her nature, we know dwelt modesty and virtue. She had a 
vao-ue feeling that she was on the eve of falling into distress, of slip- 
ping into the street. She must have courage; she had it, and bore up 
bravely. The idea occurred to her of returning to her native village 

M siir M , there perhaps some one would know her, and give 

tier work. *Yes, but she mast hide her fault. And she had a confused 
glimpse of the possible necessity of a separation still more painful than 
the first. Her Tieart ached, but she took her resolution. It will be 
seen that Fantine possessed the stern courage of life. She had already 
valiantly renounced her finery, was draped in calico, and put all her 
silks, her -gewgaws, her ribbons and laces on her daughter — the only 
vanity that remained, and that a holy one. She sold all she had, which 
gave her two hundred francs ; when her little debts were paid, she had 
but about eighty left. At twenty-two years of age, on a fine spring 
morning, she left Paris, carrying her child on her back. He who had 
seen the two passing, must have pitied them. The woman had nothing 
in the world but this child, and this child had nothing in the world but 
this woman. Fantine had nursed her child; that had weakened her 
chest somewhat, and she coughed slightly. 

We shall have no further need to speak of M. Felix Tholomyes. We 
will only say here, that twenty years later, under King Louis- Philippe, 
he was a fat provincial attorney, rich and influential, a wise elector and 
rigid juryman ; always, however, a man of pleasure. 

Towards noon, after having, for the sake of rest, travelled from time 
to time at a cost of three or four cents a league, in what they called then 
the Petites Voitures of the environs of Paris, Fantine reached Mont- 
fermeil, and stood in.BouJanger lane. 

As she was passing-by the Thenardier chop-house, the two little chil-, 
dren sitting in delight on their monstrous swing, had a sort of dazzling 
effect upon her, and she paused before this, joyous vision. 

There are charms. These two little girls were one for this mother. 
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She beheld- thera with emotion. The presence of angels is a herald of 
paradise. She thought she saw above this inn the mysterious " HERE " 
of Providence. These children were evidently happy: she gazed upon 
them, she admired them, so much affected, that at the moment when 
the mother was taking breath between the verses, of her song, she could 
not help saying what we have been reading, 

" You have tw6 pretty children there, madam." 

The most ferocious animals are disarmed by caresses to their young. 

The- mother raised her head and thanked her, and made the stranger 
sit down on the stone step, she herself* being on the doorsill : the two 
women began to talk together. 

"My name is Madame Thenardier," said the mother of the two girls: 
" we keep this inn. 1 " 

Then going on with her song, she sang between her teeth : 

"II le faut, je suis chevalier, 
Et je pats pour la Palestine." 

This Madame Thenardier was a red-haired, brawny, angular woman, 
of the soldier's wife type in all its horror : and, singularly enough, she 
had a lolling air which she had gajned from novel-reading. She was a 
masculine lackadaisicalness. Old romances impressed on the imagina- 
tions offcmistresses. of chop-houses have such effects. She was 'still 
young, scarcely thirty- years old. If this woman, who was seated stoop- 
ing, had been upright, perhaps her towering form and her broad shoulders, 
those of a movable colossus, fit for a market-woman, would have dis- 
mayed the traveller, disturbed her confidence, and prfivpntWl wUt we 
have to relate. A person seated instead .of sta^ug ; fate hangs on such 
it thread as that. --"""" 

The traveller told her story, a little modified. 

She said she-was a working woman, and her husband was dead. Not 
neing aDie to procure work in Paris she was going in search of it else- 
where ; in her own province ; that she had left Paris that morning on 
foot j that carrying her child she had become tired, and meeting the 
Villemomble stage had got in : that fVom Villemomble she had come on 
foot to Montfermeil; that the child had walked a little, but. not much, 
she was so young ; that she was compelled to carry her, and the jewel 
had fallen asleep. 

And at these words- she gave her daughter a passionate kiss, which 
wakened her. The child opened its large blue eyes, like its mother's, 
and saw — what? Nothing, everything, with that serious and sometimes 
severe air of little children, which is one of the mysteries of their shining- 
innocence before our shadowy virtues. One would say that they felt 
themselves to be angels, and knew us to be human. Then the child 
began to laugh, and, although the mother restrained her, slipped to the 
ground, with the- indomitable energy of a little one that wants to run 
about. All at once she perceived the two others in their swing, stopped 
short, and put out her tongue in token of admiration. 

Mother Thenardier untied the children and took them from the swing, 
saving: 

''Play together, all three of you." 

At that age acquaintance is easy, and in a moment the little Thenar- 
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diers were playing with the new comer, making holes in the ground to 
their intense delight. ^ 

This new comer was very sprightly : the goodness of the mother 13 
written in the gaiety of the child ; she had taken a splinter of wood, 
which she used as a spade, and was stoutly digging a hole fit for a fly. 
The grave-digger's work* is charming when done by a child. 

The two women continued to chat. 

" What do you call your brat ? " - « 

"Cosette." 

For Cosette read JEuphrasie. The"name of the little one was Euphrasie. 
But the mother had made Cosette out of it, by that sweet and charming 
instinct of mothers and of the people, who change Josefa into Pepita, 
and Franchise into Sillette. That is a kind of derivation which deranges 
and disconcerts all the science of etymologises. We knew a grandmother 
who succeeded in making from. Theodore, Gnon. 

" How old is she ? " 

" She is going on thrje years." 

"The age of my oldest." 

The three girls were grouped in an attitude of deep anxiety and bliss; 
a great event had occurred ; a large worm' had come out of the ground ; 
tney were afraid of it, aud yet in ecstacies over it. 

Their bright foreheads touched each other : three heads in one halo 

of "lory. 

'"Children," exclaimed the Thenardier mother; "how soon they 
know one another. See them i One would swear- they' were three 
sisters." 

ThcoC words were the spark which -the other mother was probably 
awaiting. She seized the hand ef Madame Thenardier, and said : 

" Will you keep my PbU4 for roe ?" 

Madame Thenardier made a ejotjoa pf s^rise, which was neither 
consent nor refusal. 

Cosette's mother continued : 

"You see I cannot take my child into the country. Work forbids i-t. 
With a child I could not find a place there ; they are so absurd in thit 
district. Jt is God who has led me Ijefore your inn. The sight of your 
little ones, so pretty, and clean, and hap^y, has overwhelmed me. I 
said, there is a good mother; they will be like three sisters, and then 
it will not be long before I come back. Will you keep my child for 
me?" 

" I must think over it," said Thenardier.. 

"I will give six francs a month." 

Here>& man's voice was heard from within : 

"Not less than seven francs, and six months' pay in advance." 

" Six time? seven are forty-two," said Thenardier. 

" I will give it," said the mother. 

"And fifteen francs extra for the first expenses," added the man. 

" That's fifty-seven francs," said Mrs. Thenardier, and in the midst of 
her reckoning she sang indistinctly : 

"II le faut, disait un guerrier." 

"I will give it," said the mother; "I have eighty francs. That will. 
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leave me enough to go into the country if I walk. I will earn some 
money there, and as soon as I have I will come for my little love." 

The man's voice returned : 

" Has the child a wardrobe ?" 

" That is my husband," said Thenardier. 

" Certainly she has, the poor darling. I kjiew it was your husband. 
And a fine wardrobe it is too, an extravagant wardrobe, everything in 
dozens, and silk dresses like a lady. They are there in my carpet-bag." 

"You must leave that here," put in the man's voice. 

" Of course I shall give it to yoir," said the mother; "it would be 
strange if I should leave my child naked." 

The face of the master appeared. 

" It is all right/' said he. 

The "bargain was concluded. The mother passed the night at the inn, 
gave her money and left her child, fastening again her carpet-bag, di- 
minished by her child's wardrobe, and very light now, and set off next 
morning, expecting soon to return. These partings are arranged 
tranquilly, but they are full of despair. 

A neighbor of the Thenardiers met this mother on her way, and came 
in, saying : ^ 

" I have just met a woman in the street, who was crying as if her 
heart would break." 

When Cosette's mother had gone, the man said to his wife : 

" That will do me for my note of 110 francs which falls due to-mor- 
row ; I, was fifty francs short. Do you know I should have had a 
sheriff and a protest? You have proved a good- mouse-trap with your 
little ones." 

" Without knowing it," said the woman. 



II. 

FIRST SKETCH OF fwo EQUIVOCAL FACES. 

The captured mouse was * very puny one, but the cat exulted even 
over a lean mouse. 

What were the Thenardiers ? 

We will say but a word just here; by-and-by the sketch shall be 
completed. * 

They belonged to that bastard class formed* of low people who have 
risen, and intelligent people who have fallen, whjgjft lies between the 
classes /failed middle and lower, and which unites some of the f*ilts of 
the latter with nearly all the vices of the former, without possessing 
the . generous impulses of the workman, or the respectability of the 
bourgeois. % • 

They were of those dwarfish natures, which, if perchance heated by 
some suljen fire, easily become monstrous. The woman was at hearlr a 
brute; the man a blackguard : both in the highest degree capable of 
that hideous species of progress which can be made towards evil. There 
are souls which, crab-like, crawl continually towards darkness, going 
back in life rather than advancing in it; using what experience they 
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have to increase their deformity; growing 'worse without ceasing, -p.nd 
becoming staeped more and more thoroughly in an intensifying wicked- 
ness. Such souls were this man and this woman. 

The man especially would have been a puzzle to a physiognomist. 
We have only to look at some men to distrust them, for we feel the 
darkness of their souls in two ways. They are restless as to what 
is behind them, and threatening as to what is before them. They 
are full of mystery. We can no more answer for what they have done than 
for what they will do. The shadow in' their looks denounces them. If we 
hear them utter a word, or see them make a gesture, we catch glimpses 
of guilty secrets in their past, anil dark 'mysteries in their future. 

This Thenardier, if we may believe him, had been a soldier, a 
sergeant he said ; he probably had made the campaign of 1815, and 
had even borne himself bravely according to all that appeared. „ We 
shall see hereafter in what his bravery consisted. The sjgn'of biff 
inn was an allusion to one of his feats of arms. He bad painted it 
himself, for. he knew how to do a little of everything — badly. 

It was the time when the antique classical romance, which, after 
having been Clelie, sank to Lodo'iska, always noble, but be'coming 
more and more vulgar, falling from Mdlle. de Scuderi to Madame 
Bournon-Malarme, and from Madame de Lafayette to" Madame Barlh<E>l- 
emy-Hadot, was firing the loving souls of the portresses of Paris, and 
making some ravages even in the suburbs. Madame Thenardier was 
just intelligent enough to read that sort 6f books. She fed' on them. 
She drowned what little brain she had in them ; and that had given 
her, while she was yet young, and even in later life, a kind of pensive 
attitude. She was twelve or fifteen years younger than her husband. 
At a. later period, when the hair of the romantie weepers began to grow 
grey, when Megere parted company with Pamela, Madame Thenardier 
was only a gross bad woman who had relished stupid novels. Now, 
people do not read stupidities with impunity. The result was that her 
eldest child was named Eponi.ne, and the youngest, who had just es- 
caped being called Gulnare, owed to some, hfippy diversion made by a 
novel of Ducray. Duminil, the mitig^Kon of Azelma. 

However, let us say by the way, all things are not ridiculous and 
superficial in this singular epoch to which %e allude, and which might 
be termed the anarchy of baptismal names. Besides this romantic ele- 
ment which we have noticed, there is the social symptom. To-day it is 
not unfrequent to see^ herdsboys named Arthur, Alfred, and Alphonse, 
and viscounts — if there be any remaining— named Thomas, Peter or 
James. This change, which places the "elegant" name on the plebeian 
and the country appellation on the aristocrat, is only an eddy in the 
tide 6*f equality. « 

. *III. 

THE LARK. 

To be wicked does not insure prosperity — for the inn did not succeed 
well. 

Thanks to Fantine's fifty-seven francs, Thenardier had been able to 
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avoid a protest and to honor his signature. The next month they were 
still in need of money, and the woman carried Cosette's wardrobe to 
Paris and pawned it for sixty francs. When this sum was spent, the 
Thenardiers began to look upon the little girl as a child which they shel- 
tered for charity, and treated her as such. Her clothes being gone, 
they dressed her in the cast off garments of the little Thenardiers, that 
is in rags. They fed her on the odds and ends, a little better than the. 
dog, and. a little worse than the cat." The dog and cat were her 
messmates, Cosettc ate with them under the table, in a wooden dish 
like theirs. 

Her mother, as we shall see hereafter, who had found a place at M 

sur M , wrote, or rather had some' one write for her, -every month, 

inquiring, for news of her child. The Thenardiers replied invariably : 

" Cosette is doftig wonderfully well." 

The six months-passed away : the mother sent Feven francs Tor the 
seventh month, and continued to send this sum regularly month after 
month. The year was not ended before Thenardiers said : "A pretty 
price that is. What does she expect us to do for her seven francs ? " 
Arid he wrote demanding twelve frarfcs. The mother, whom he •per- 
suaded that her child was happy and doing well, assented, and for- 
warded the twelve francs. 

There are certain natures which cannot have love on one side without 
hatred, on the other. This Thenardier mother passionately loved her 
own little ones : this made her. detest the young stranger. It is sad to 
think that a mother's love can have such a dark side. Little as was the 
place Cosette occupied in the house, it seemed to her. that this little 
was taken from her children, and that the little one lessened the air 
hers breathed. This woman, like many women of her kind, had a cer- 
tain amount of caresses and blows, and, hard words to dispense each day. 
If she had not had Cosette, it is certain that her daughters, idolized as 
they were, would have received all, but the little stranger did them the 
service to attract the blows to herself y her children had only the caresses. 
Cosette. could not stir that she did not draw down upon herself a hail- 
storm of undeserved and severe chastisements. A weak, soft little one 
who knew nothing of this world, or of God, continually ill-treated, 
scolded, punished, beaten, she saw beside her two other young things 
like herself, who lived in a halo of glory ! 

!< The woman was unkind to Cosette ; Eponine and Azelma were un- 
kind also. Children at that age are only copies of the mother j 'the 
size is reduced, that is all. 

A year passed and then another. 

People used to say in the village : 

" What good people these Thenardiers are ! They are not rich, and 
yet they bring up a poor child, that has been left with them." 
. They thought Cosette was forgotten by her mother. 

Meantime Thenardier, having learned in some obscure way that the 
child was probably illegitimate, and that its mother could not acknow- 
ledge it, demanded fifteen francs a month, saying "that the 'creature* 
was growing and eating," and threatening to send her away. " She 
won't humbug me," he exclaimed; "I will confound her with the brat in 
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the midst of her concealment. I must have more money." The mother 
paid the fifteen francs. 

From year to year the child grew, and her misery alsq. 

So long as Cosette was very small, she was the scapegoat of the two 
other children ; as soon as she began to grow a little, that is to say, 
before she was five years old, she becarrfe the servant of the house. 

Five years old, it will be said, that is improbable. Alas ! it is true, 
social suffering begins at all ages. Have we not seen lately the trial of 
Dumollard, an orphan become a bandit, who, from the age of five, say 
the official dpcuments, being alone in» the world, " worked for his living 
and stole ! " 

.Cosette was made to run of errands, sweep the rooms, the yard, the 
street, wash the dishes, and* even carry burdens. The Thenardiers felt 
doubly authorized to treat her thus, as the mother, who still remained at 

M- sur M , began to be remiss in her payments. Some months 

remained due. 

Had this mother returned to Montfermiel at the end of these three 
yea*s she, would not have known 'her child. Cosette, so fresh and pretty 
when she came to that house, was now thin and wan. She had a peculiar 
restless air. Sly ! said the Thenardiers. 

Injustice had made her sullen, and misery had made her ugly. Her 
fine eyes only remained to her, and they were painful to look at, for, 
large as they were, they seemed to increase the sadness ! 

It was a harrowing sight to see in the winter time the poor child,' not 
yet six years old, shivering under the tatters of what was once a calico 
dress, sweeping the street before daylight, with an enormous broom in 
her little red hands and tears in her large eyes. 

In the place she was called the Lark. People likte figurative names, 
and were pleased thus to name this" little being., not larger than a bird, 
trembling, frightened and shivering, awake every morning first of all in 
the house and the village, always in the street or in the fields before- 
dawn. 

Only the poor lark never sang. 
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THE DESCENT. 

i. 

HISTORY OF AN IMPROVEMENT IN JET-WORK. . • 

What had become of this mother, in the meanwhile, who, according to 
the people of Montfermeil. seemed to have abandoned her child ? where 
was she ? what was she doing ? 

After leaving her little Cosette with the Thenardiers, she went on her 
way and arrived at M sur M r. 
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This, it will be remembered^ was ia 1818. 

Fantiae had left the province some twelve years before, and M— - — 

sur M had greatly changed in appearance. While Fantine had 

been slowly sinking deeper and deeper, into misery, her native village 
had been prosperous. 

Within about two years there had been accomplished there one of 
those industrial changes which are the great events of small commuoifcwfl. 

This circumstance is important and we think it well to relate it, we 
might even say to italicize* it. 

From time immemorial the special occupation of the inhabita&ti of 

M sur M- hacl been the imitation of English jets and German 

black glass trinkets. The business had always been dull in consequence 
of the high price of the raw material, which reacted upon the manufac- 
ture. At the time of Fantine's return to M sur 31 an entire 

transformation had *been effected in the production of these " black 
goods." Towards the end of the yaar 1815, an unknown man had 
established himself, in the city, and had conceived the idea of substituting 
gum-lac for resin in the manufacture; and for bracelets, in particular, 
he made the clasps by simply bending the ends of the metal together, 
instead of soldering them. 

This very slight change had worked a revolution. 

This very slight change had in fact reduced the price of the raw ma- 
terial enormously, atd this had rendered it possible, first, to raise the 
wages of the laborer — a benefit to the country — secondly, to improve the 
quality of the goods — an advantage for the consumer — arM thirdly, to 
sell them at a lower price even vshile making three times the profit— a, 
gain for the manufacturer. 

Thus we have three results from one idea. 

In less than three years the inventor of this process had become rich, 
which was well, and had made all around him rich, which was better. 
He was a stranger in the Department. Nothing was known of his 
birth, and little of his early history. ., 

The story went that he came to the city with very little money, a few 
hundred francs at most. 

From this slender capital, under the inspiration of an ingenious idea, 
made fruitful by order and care, he had drawn a fortune for himself, and 
a fortune for the whole region. 

On his arrival at M sur M , he had the dress, the manners, 

and the language of a laborer only. 

It seems that the very day on which he thus obscurely entered the 

little city of M sur M , just at dusk on a December evening, 

with his bundle on his back, and a them stick in his hand, a great fire 
had broken out in the town-house. This man rushed into the fire, and 
saved, at the peril of his life, two children, who proved to be those of 
the captain of the gendarmerie, and in the hurry and gratitude of the 
moment no one thought to ask him for his passport. He was known, 
from that time by the name of Father Madeleine.* 
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# 
II. 

MADELEINE. 

He was a man of about fifty, who always appeared to.be pre-oceupied 
in mind, and who was good-natured ; this was all that could be said 
about him. 

Thanks to the rapid progress of this manufacture, to which he had 

given such wonderful life, M sur M r-had become a considerable 

oentre of business. Immense purchases were made there every year for 
the Spanish markets, where there is a large demand fsr jet work, and 
Jtf sur M , in this branch of trade, almost competed with Lon- 
don and Berlin. The profits of Father Madeleine were so great that, 
by th« end of the second year, he was able to build a large factory, in 
which there were two immense workshops, one for men and the other 
for women : whoever was needy could* go there, and be sure of finding 
work and wages. Father Madeleine required the men to be willing, the 
women to be of good morals, and all to be honest. He divided the 
workshops, and separated the sexes in order that the girls and the wo- 
men might not lose their modesty. On this point he was inflexible, 
although it was the only one in which he was in any degree rigid. He 
was confirmed in this severity by the opportunities for corruption that 

abounded in M sur M , it being a garrisoned city. Finally, 

his coming had been a beneficence, and his presence was a providence. 
Before the arrival of Father Madeleine, the whole region was languish- 
ing; now it was all alive with the healthy strength of labor. An active 
circulation kindled every thing and penetrated every where. Idleness 
and misery were unknown. There was no pocket so obscure that it 
did not contain some money and no dwelling so poor that it was not the 
abode of some joy. 

Father Madeleine employed every body ; he had only one condition, 
-< l Be an honest man ! " " Be an honest woman ! " 

As we have said, in the midst of this activity, of which he was tho 
cause and the pivot, Father Madeleine had made his fortune, but, very 
strangely for a mere man of business, that did not appear to be his prin- 
cipal care. ' It seemed that he thought much of others, and little of 
himself. In 1820, it was known that he had six hundred and thirty 
thousand francs standing to his credit in the banking-house of Laflitte ; 
but before setting aside this six hundred and thirty thousand francs for 
himself, he had. expended more than a million for the city and for the 
poor. 

The hospital was poorly endowed, and he made provision for ten. addi- 
tional beds. M— ' — sur M is divided into the upper .city and the 

lower city. Thelower city, where he lived, had 'only one school-house, 
a miserable hovel, which was fast going to ruin ; he built two, one for 
-girls and the other for boys, and paid the two teachers, from his own 
pocket, double the amount of their meagre salary from the government; 
and one day, he said to a neighbor who expressed surprise at this : " The 
two highest functionaries of the State are the nurse and the schoolmas- 
ter." He built, at his own expense, a house of refuge, an institution 
then almost unknown in France, and provided a fund for old and infirm 
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laborers. About his^Rtctory, as a centre, a new quarter of the city bad 
rapidly grown up, containing many indigent families, and he established 
a pharmacy that was free to all. 

At first, when he began to attract the public attention, the good people 
would say : " This is a fellow who wishes to get rich." When they saw 
him enrich the country before he enriched himself, the same good people 
said : '/This man is ambitious." This seemed the more probable, since 
he was religious, and observed the forms of the church, to a certain ex. 
tent, a thing much approved in those days. He went regularly to hear 
mass every Sunday. The local deputy, who scented rivalry everywhere, 
was not slow to borrow trouble on account of Madeleine's religion. Thia 
deputy, who had been a member of the Corps Legislatif of the Empire, 
partook of the religious ideas of a Father of the Oratory, known by the. 
name of Fouch6, Duke of Otranto, whose creature and friend he had 
been. In private, he jested a little about God. But when he saw the. 
rich manufacturer, Madeleine, go to. low mass at seven o'clock, he 
foresiw a possible candidate in opposition to himself, and he resolved t$ 
outdo him. He took a Jesuit confessor, and went both to high mass and. 
to vespers. Ambition at that time was, as the word itself impo/ts, of 
the nature of a steeple-chase. The poor, as well as God, gained by the 
terror of the honorable deputy, tor he also established two beds at the 
hospital, which made twelve. 

At length, in 1819, it was reported in the city one morning, that upoa 
the recommendation of the prefect, and in consideration of the services 
he had rendered to the country, Father Madeleine had been appointed 

by the king, mayor of M sur M . Those who had pronounced 

the new-comer " an ambitious man," eagerly seized this opportunity, 
which all men desire, to exclaim : 

" There ! what did I tc]l you ?" 

M sur M was filled with the rumor, and the report proved 

to be well-founded, for, a few days afterwards, the nomination appeared 
in the Moniteur; The next day Father Madeleine declinedf. 

In the same year, 1819, the results of the new process invented by 
Madeleine had a place in the Industrial Exhibition, and, upon the report 
of the jury, the king named the inventor a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. Here was a new rumor for the little city. " Well ! it was the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor that he wanted." Father Madeleine, 
declined the cross. 

Decidedly this man was an enigma, and the good people gave up the 
field, saying, "After all, he is a sort of adventurer." 

As we have seen, the country owed a great deal to this man, and the 
poor owed him everything; he was so useful that all were compelled to 
honor him, and so kind that none could help loving him; his workmen 
in particular adored him, and he received their adoration with a sort, 
of melancholy gravity. After he became rich, those who constituted 
"society" bowed to him as they met, and, in the city, he began to be 
called "Mr. Madeleine; — but his workmen and the children continued to 
call him Father Madeleine, and at that .name his face always wore a- 
Bmile As his wealth increased, invitations rained in o» him. " So-. 

ciety" claimed him. The little exclusive parlors of M sur M , 

which were carefully guarded, and in earlier days, of course, hid been 
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flosed to the artisan, opened wide their doors to the millionaire. A 
tkousadd advances were made to him, but he refused them all. 

And again the gossips were at no loss. " He is an ignorant man, and 
(SF poor education. No one knows where he came from. He does not 
know how to conduct himself in good society, and it is by no means 
certain that he knows how to read." < . 

* When they saw him making money, they said, " He is a merchant." 
When they saw the way in which he scattered bis money, they slid, 
"He is ambitious." When they saw him refuse to accept honors, they 
Said -'He is an adventurer." When they saw him repel the advancej 
of the- fashionable, they said, "He is a brute." 

In 1820, five years after his arrival'at M sut M , the services 

that he had rendered to the region were so brilliant, and the wish of the 
whole population was so unanimous, that the king again appointed him 
mayor of the city. He refused again ; but the prefect resisted his de- 
termination, the principal citizens came and urged him to accept, and 
|he people in the streets begged him to do so ; all insisted so strongly 
that at last he yielded. It was remarked that what appeared most of 
fell to bring him to this determination was the almost angry exclamation 
of an old woman belonging to the poorer class, who cried out to him 
from her door stone, with some temper : 

"A good mayor is a good thing. Are you afraid of the good you can 
do?" 

This was the third step in his ascent. Father Madeleine had become 
Mr. Madeleine, and Mr. Madeleine now became Mr. Mayor. 



III. 

J. MONEYS DEPOSITED WITH LAFFITTE. ', 

Nevertheless he remained as simple as at first. He had grey hair, a 
serious eye, the brown complexion of a laborer, and the thoughtful 
countenance of a philosopher. He usually wore a hat with a wide "brim, 
tjad a long coat of coarse cloth, buttoned to the chin. He fulfilled his 
duties as mayor; but beyond that his life was isolated. He talked with 
very few persons. He shrank from eompliments, and with a touch of 
the hat walked on rapidly; he smiled to avoid talking, and gave to 
avoid smiling. The women said of him: " What a good bear ! " His 
pleasure was to walk in the fields. 

' He always took his meals alone, with a book open before him in which 
Jne read. His library was small, but well selected. He loved books ; 
fcooks are cold, but' sure frieads. As his growing fortune gave him 
more leisure, it seemed that he profited by it to cultivate his mind; 

Since he had been at M sur M , it was remarked from year to 

year that his language became more polished, choicer, and more gentle. 
. In his-walks he liked to carry a gun, though he seldom used it. When 
pe did so, however, -his aim was frightfully certain. He never killed an 
inoffensive animal, and never fired at any of the small birds. 
* Although he wa» no longer young, it was -reported that he was of 
prodigious strength. H 6 would offer a helping hand to any one who 
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needed it, help up a fallen horse, push at a stalled wheel, or seize by the 
horns a- .bull that had broken loose. He always had his pockets full o| 
money when he went out, and empty when he returned. When he 
passed through a village, the ragged little youngsters would run after" 
him with joy, and surround him like a swarm of flies. 

It was surulised that he must have lived formerly in the country, fo$ 
he had all sorts of useful secrets which he taught the peasants. H*. 
showed them how -to destroy the grain-moth by sprinkling the granarjr 
and washing the cracks of the floor with a solution of common salt, ana 
how to drive away the weevil by hanging up all about the ceiling andji 
walls, in the pastures, and in the houses, the flowers of the orviot. Ha 
had recipes for clearing a field of rust, vetches, of moles, of dog-grass,, 
and all the. parasitic herbs which live upon the grain. He defended 
a rabbit warren against rats, with nothing but the «odor of a- litthj 
Barbary pig that he placed there. 

One day he saw some country people very busy pulling up nettles j 
he looked at the heap of plants uprooted and already wilted, and said : 
" This is dead ; but it would be well if we knew how to put it to soma 
use. When the nettle is young, the leaves make excellent greens; whei| 
it grows old, it has filaments and fibres like hemp and flax. Cloth made 
from the nettle is worth as much as that made from hemp. Chopped 
up, the nettle is good for poultry ; pounded, it is good for horned cattta 
The seed of the nettle mixed with the fodder of animals gives a lustra 
to their skin ; the root, mixed with salt, produces a beautiful yellow dye. t 
It makes, moreover, excellent hay, as it can be cut twice in a season/ 
And what does the nettle need? very little soil, no care, no culture j, 
except that the seeds fall as fast as they ripen, and it is difficult to gather 
them ; that is all. If we would take a little pains, the nettle would be 
useful ; we neglect it, an*d it becomes harmful. Then we kill it. How 
much men are like the nettle !" After a short silence, he added : " My 
friends, remember this, that there are no bad herbs, and no bad men ; 
therejire only bad cultivators." 

The children loved him yet more, because he knew how to make 
charming little playthings out of. straw and cocoanuts. 

When he saw the door of a church shrouded with black, he entered; 
he sought out a funeral as others seek out.a christening. The bereave- 
ment and the misfortune of others attracted him, because of his grea> 
gentleness ; he mingled with friends who were in mourning, with families 
dressed in black, with the priests who were singing around a corpse. 
He seemed glad to take as a text for his thoughts.these funereal psalms^ 
full of the vision of another world. With his eyes raised to heaven, he> 4 
listened with a sort of aspiration towards all the mysteries of the Infinite, 
to these sad voices, which sing upon the brink of the dark abyss of 
death. 

He did a multitude of good deeds as secretly as bad ones are usually 
done. He would steal into houses^in the evening, and furtively mount 
the stairs. A poor devil, on returning to his garret, would find that h\$ 
door had been opened, sometimes even forced, during his absence. Thfl 
poor- man would cry out : " Some thief has beeuihere ! " When he got 
in, the first thing that he would see would be a pie.ce of gold lying on. 
the table. " The thief," who had been there, was Father Madeleine, ; 
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He was affable and sad. The people used to say : " Ther.e is a rich 
man who docs not show pride. There is a fortunate man who does not 
appear contented." _ 

Some pret^pded that he was a mysterious personage, and declared that 
no one ever went into his room, which was a true anchorite's cell, fur- 
nished with hour-glasses, and enlivened with death's-heads and cross- 
bones. So much was said of this kind that some of the more mischievous 

of the elegant young ladies of M— — sur M called on him one day 

and said : " Mr. Mayor, will you show us your room 1 We have heard 
that it is a grotto." He smiled, and introduced them on the spot to 
this " grotto." They were well punished for their curiosity. It was a 
room very. well fitted up with mahogany furniture, ugly as all furniture 
of that»kind is, and the walls covered with shilling paper. They could 
gee nothing but tno candlesticks of antique form that stood on the man- 
tel, and appeared to be silver, "for they were marked," a remark full 
of the spirit of these little towns. 

But none the less did it continue to be said that nobody ever went 
into that chamber, and that it was a hermit's cave, a place of dreams, a 
Bole, a tomb. 

It was also whispered that he had "immense" sums deposited with 
Lafntte, with the special condition that they were always at his imme- 
diate command, in such a way, it was added, that Mr. Madeleine might 
Arrive in the morning at Lamtte's, sign a receipt and carry away his two 
or three millions in ten minutes. In reality, these " two or three mil- 
lions" dwindled down, as we have said, to six hundred and thirty or 
forty thousand francs. 



IV 

MK. MADELEINE IN MOURNING. m 

Near the beginning of the year 1821, the journals announced the 

decease of Mr. Myriel, Bishop of D , surnamed " My Lord Bien- 

venu," who died, in the odor of sanctity, at the age of eighty-two years. 

The Bishop of D . to«dd aa incident which the journals omitted, 

Bad been blind for several years before he died, and was content there- 
with, his sister being with him. 

The announcement of his death was reproduced in the local paper of 

M sur M . Mr. Madeleine appeared next morning dressed in 

black with crape on his hat. 

This mourning was noticed and talked about all over the town. It 
appeared to throw some light upon the origin of Mr. Madeleine. The 
conclusion was that he was in some way related to the venerable bishop. 
"He wears black for the Bishop of D ," was the talk of the draw- 
ing-rooms; it elevated Mr. Madeleine very much, and gave him sud- 
denly, and in a trice, marked consideration in the noble world of M 

eur M . The microscopic Faubcufrg Saint Germain of the little place 

thought of raising the Quarantine for Mr. Madeleine, the probable 'rela- 
tive of a bishop. Mr. Madeleine perceived the advancement that he 
had obtained, by the politer bows of the old ladies and the more 
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frequent smiles of th^ young ladies. One evening, one of the dowagers 
of that little great world, curious by right of age, ventured to a«k him : 
"The major is doubtless a relative of the late bishop of D- 1" 

" He said : " No, madam." 

" But," the dowager persisted, " You wear mourning for him ? " . 

He answered : " In my youth I was a servant in his family." 

It was also 'remarked, that whenever there passed through the city a 
young Savoyard, who was tramping about the country in search of 
chimneys to sweep, the mayor would send for him, ask his 'name and 
give him money. The little Savoyards told each other, and many of 
them passed that way. 



* V. 

VAGUE FLASHES IN THE HORIZON. 

Little by little in the lapse of time all opposition had ceased. At first 
there had been, as always happens with those who rise by their own 
efforts, slanders and calumnies against Mr Madeleine; soon this was re* 
duced to' satire, then it was only wit, then it vanished entirely; respect 
became complete, unanimous, cordial, and there came a moment, about 

1821, when the words Mr. Mayor were pronounced at M sur 

M— — with almost the same accent as the words My Lord the Bishop 

at D , in 1815. People came from thirty miles around to consult 

Mr. Madeleine. He settled differences, he prevented lawsuits, he re- 
conciled enemies. Every body, of his own will, chose him for judge. 
He seemed to have the book or the natural law by heart. A contagion 
of veneration had, in the course of six or seven years, step by step,- 
spread over the whole eountry. 

One man alone, in the city and its neighborhood, held himself en- 
tirely clear from this contagion, and, whatever Father Madeleine did, he 
remained indifferent, as if a sort of instinct, unchangeable and imper- s 
turbable, kept him awake and on the watch. It would seem, indeed, 
that there is in certain men the veritable instinct of a beast, pure and 
complete like all instinct, which creates antipathies and sympathies, 
which separates one nature from another for ever, which never hesitates, 
never is perturbed, never keeps silent, and never admits itself to be in 
the wrong ; clear in its obscurity, infallible, imperious, refractory under 
all the counsels of intelligence, and all the solvents of reason, and which, 
whatever may be their destinies, secretly warns the dog-man of the pre- 
sence of tbe cat-man, and tlfe fox-raSh of the presence of the lion-man. 

Often, when Mr. Madeleine passed along the street, calm, affectionate, 
followed by the benedictions of all, it happened that a tall man, wearing 
a flat hat and an iron-grey coat, and armed with a stout cane, would 
•turn round abruptly behind him, and follow h?m with his eyes until he 
disappeared, crossing his arms, slowly shaking his head, and poshing his 
upper with his under lip up to his nose, a sort of significant grimace 
which might be rendered by : " But who is that man ? I am sure I 
have seen him somewhere. At all events, I at least am not his dupe." 

This personage, grave with an almost threatening gravity, was one of 
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those who, even in a hurried interview, command ^he attention of the 

His name was Javert, and he was one of the police. 

He held at M sur M the unpleasant, but useful, office 

of» inspector. He was not there* at the date of Madeleine's arrival. 
Javert owed his position to the -protection of Mr. Chabouillet, the Secre- 
tary of the Minister of State, Count Angles, then prefect of police at 

Paris. When Javert arrived at M — — sur M , the fortune of the 

great manufacturer had been made already, and Father Madeleine had 
become Mr. Madeleine. 

Certain police officers have a peculiar physiognomy in which can be 
traced an air of meanness mingled with an air of authority. Javert had 
this physiognomy, without meanness. 

It is our conviction, that if souls were visible to the eye, we should 
distinctly see this strange fact, that each individual of the human species 
corresponds to some one of the species of the animal creation; and we 
should clearly recognize the truth, hardly perceived by thickers, that, 
from the oyster to the eagle, from the. swine to the tiger, all animals are 
in man, and that each of them is in a man; sometimes, even, several of 
them at a time. 

Now, if we admit for a moment that there is in every man some one 
of the species of the animal creation, it will be easy for us to describe 
the guardian of the peace, Javert. 

The peasants of the Asturias believe that in every litter of wolves 
there is one dog, which is killed by the mother, lest on growing up it 
should devour the other little ones. 

Give a human face to this dog son of a wolf, and you'will have Javert. 

Javert was born in a prison. His mother was a fortune teller, whose 
husband was in the galleys. He grew up to think himself without the 
pale of society, and despaired of ever entering it. He noticed that 
society closed its doors,, without pity, on two classes of men — those who 
attack it and those who guard it ; he could choose between these two 
classes only; at the same time he felt that he had an indescribable basis 
of rectitude,- order and honesty, associated with an irrepressible hatred 
for that gypsy race to which he belonged. He entered the police. He 
succeeded. At forty he was an inspector. 

In his youth he had been stationed in the galleys at the South'. 

Before going further, lei us understand what we mean by the words 
human face, which we have just now applied to Javert. 

The human face of Javert consisted of a snub nose, with two deep 
•nostrils, which were bordered by large bushy whiskers that covered both 
his cheeks. You felt ill at ease the first time you saw those two forests 
and those two caverns. When ITavert laughed, which was rarely and 
terribly, his thin lips parted, and showed, not only his Teeth, but his 
gums ; and around his nose there was a wrinkle as broad and wild as 
the muzzle of a fallow deer. Javert, when serious, was a bull-dog;, 
when he laughed, he was a tiger. For the rest, a small head, large jaws, 
hair hiding the forehead and falling over the eyebrows, between the eyes 
a permanent central frown, a gloomy look, a mouth pinched and fright- 
ful, and an air of fierce command. 

This man was a compound of two sentiments, very simple and very 
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good in themselves, but he almost made them evil, by his exaggeration 
of them : respect for authority and hatred of rebellion ; and in his eyes, 
theft, murder, all crimes, were only forms of rebellion. In his strong 
and implicit faith he included all who held any function in the State, 
from the prime minister to the constable. He-had nothing but disdain, 
aversion and disgust for all who had once overstepped the bounds of the 
law. He was absolute, and admitted no exceptions. On the one hand 
he said : " A public officer cannot- be deceived ; a magistrate never does 
wrong !" And on the other he said : " They are irremediably lost; no 
good can come out of them." He shared fully the opinion of those 
extremists who attribute to human laws an indescribable power of 
making, or, if you will, of determining, demons, and who place a Styx 
at the bottom of society. He was stoical, serious, austere; a dreamer 
of stern dreams; humble and haughty, like all fanatics. His store was 
cold and as piercing as a gimlet. His whole life was contained in these 
two words — waking and watching. He marked out a straight path 
through the most tortuous thing in the world; his conscience was 
bound up in his utility, his religion in his duties, and he was a spy as 
others are priests. Woe to him who should fall into his hands ! He 
would have arrested his father if escaping from the galleys, and de- 
nounced his mother for violating her ticket of leave. And he would 
have done it with that sort of interior satisfaction that springs from 
virtue. His life was a life of privations, isolation, self-denial, and 
chastity — never any amusement. It was implacable duty, absorbed in 
the police as the Spartans were absorbed in Sparta, a pitiless detective, 
a fierce honesty, a marble hearted informer, Brutus united with Vidoeq. 

The whole person of Javert expressed the spy and the informer. The 
mystic school of Joseph De Maistre, which at that ^ime enlivened what 
were called the ultra journals with high sounding cosmogonies, would 
have said that Javert was a symbol. Y^iu. could not see his forehead 
which disappeared under his hat, you could not see his eyes which were 
lost under his brows, you could not see his chin which was buried in 
his cravat, you could not see his hands which were drawn up iato his 
sleeves, you could not see his cane which he carried under his coat. But 
when the time came, you would see spring all at once out of this shadow, 
as from an ambush, a steep, and narrow forehead, an ominous look, a 
threatening chin, enormous hands, and a monstrous club. 

In his leisure moments, which were rare, although he hated books, he 
read; wherefore he was not entirely illiterate. This was percd^s^ also 
from a certain emphasis in his speech. 

He was free from vice, we have said. When he was satisfied with 
himself, he allowed himself a pinch of snuff. That proved that he was 
human. 

It will be easily understood that Javert was the terror of all that class 
which the annual statistics of the Minister of Justice include under the 
heading : People without a fixed abode. To speak the name of Javert 
would put all such to flight; the faoe of Javert petrified them. 

Such was this formidable man. 

Javert was like an eye always fixed on Mr. Madeleine; an eye full of 
suspicion and conjecture. Mr. Madeleine finally noticed it, but seemed 
to consider it of no consequence. He asked no questions of Javert; he 
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neither-sought him nor shunned him; he endured this unpleasnnt and 
annoying stare without appearing to pay any attention to it. He treated 
Javert as he did every body else, with ease and with kindness. 

From some words that Javert had dropped, it was guessed that he had 
secretly hunted up, with that curiosity which belongs to his race, and 
which is more a matter of instinct than of will, all the traces of his pre- 
vious life which Father Madeleine had left elsewhere. He appeared to 
know, and he said sometimes in a covert way, that somebody had gathered 
certain information in a certain region about'a certain missing family. 
Once he happened to say, speaking to himself: "I think I have got 
him I" Then forrthree days he remained moody without speaking a 
word. It appeared that the clue which he thought he had was broken. 

But, and this is the necessary corrective to what the meaning of cer- 
tain words may have presented in too absolute a sense, there can be 
nothing really infallible in a human creature, and the very peculiarity 
of instinct is that it can be disturbed, followed up and routed. Were 
this not so, it would be superior to intelligence, and the beast would be 
in possession of a purer light than man. 

Javert was evidently somewhat disconcerted by the completely natural 
air and the tranquility of Mr. Madeleine. 

One day, however, his strange manner appeared to make an impres- 
sion upon Mr. Madeleine. The occasion was this : 



VI. 

FATHER FAUCHELEVENT. 

Mr. Madeleine was walking»one morning along one of the unpaved 

alleys of M sur M ; he heard a shouting and saw a crowd at a 

little distance*. He went to the spot. Au old man, named Father 
Fauchelevent, had fallen under his cart, his horse being down. 

This Fauchelevent was one of the few who were still enemies of Mr. 
Madeleine at this time. When Madeleine arrived in the place, the 
business of Fauchelevent, who was a notary of long standing, and very 
well-read for a rustic, wa3 beginning to decline. Fauchelevent had seen 
this njare artisan grow rich, while he himself, a professional man, had 
beefl^oing to ruin. This had filled him with jealousy, and he had done 
what he could on all occasions to injure Madeleine. Then came bank- 
ruptcy, and the old man, having nothing but a horse and cart, as he 
was without family, and without children, was compelled 1 to earn his 
living as a carman. 

The horse had his Ihighs broken, and could not stir. The old man 
was caught between the wheels. Unluckily he had fallen so that the 
whole weight rested upon, his breast. The cart was heavily loaded. 
Father Fauchelevent was uttering* doleful groans. They had tried to 
pull him out, but in vain. An unlucky effort, inexpert help, a false 
push, might crush him. It was impossible to extricate him otherwise 
than by raising the wagon from beneath. Javert, who came up at the 
moment of the accident, had sent for a jack. " ? 
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Mr. Madeleine came. The crowd fell back with respect. 

" Help," cried old Fauchelevent. " Who is a good fellow to save an 
old man ?" 

Mr. Madeleine turned towards the bystanders: 

" Has any body a jack ? " 

" They have gone for one," replied a peasant. 

"How soon will it be here?" , 

" Wo sent to the nearest place, to Fjachot Place, where there is a 
blacksmith ; but it will take a good quarter of an hour at least." 

"A quarter of an hour?" exclaimed Madeleine. 
£ Jt had rained the night before, the road was soft, the cart was sinking 
"deeper every moment, and pressing more and more on the breast of the 
old carman. It was evident that in less than five minutes his ribs would 
be crushed. 

" We cannot wait a quarter of an hour," said Madeleine to the peasants 
who were looking on. 

"We must!" 

" But it will be too late ! Don't you see that the wagon is sinking all 
the while?" 

"It can't be helped." 

"Listen," resumed Madeleine, "there is room enough still under the 
wagon for a man to crawl in and lift it with his back. In half a minute 
we will have t&e poor man out. Is there nobody here who has strength 
and courage ? Five louisd'e'r for him ! " 

Nobody stirred in the crowd. 

"Ten louis," said Madeleine. 

The bystanders dropped their eyes. One of them muttered : "He'd 
have to be devilish stout And then he would risk getting crushed." 

" Gome," said Madeleine, " twenty louis." 

The same silence. 

"It is njt willingness Yvhiot thoy lack," said a voice. 

Mr. Madeleine turned and saw Javert. He had not noticed him when 
he came. 

Javert continued : <$ 

" It is strength. He must be a terrible man who can raise a wagon 
like that on his back." 

Then, looking fixedly at Mr. Madeleine, he went on emphasising every, 
word* that he uttered: 

" Mr. Madeleine, I have known but one man capable of doing what 
you call for." 

Madeleine shuddered. 

Javeriadded, with an air of indifference, but without taking his eyes 
from Madeleine : 

" He was a convict." 

" Ah ! " said Madeleine. 

f In the galleys at Toulon." 

Madeleine became pale. 

Meanwhile the cart was slowly settling down. Father Fauchelevent 
roared and screamed : 

" I am dying ! my ribs are breaking ! a jack ! anything ! oh 1 " . 

Madeleine looked around him : 
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" Is there nobody, then, who wants to earn twenty louis and save this 
poor old man's life." 

None of the bystanders moved. 

Javert resumed : 

" I have known but one man who could take the place of a jack ; that 
was that convict." 

" Oh ! how it crushes me ! " cried the old man. 

Madeleine raised his' head, met the falcon eye of Javert still fixed 
upon him, looked at the immovable peasants, and smiled sadly. Then, 
without saying a word, he fell on his knees, andeven before the crowd 
had time to utter a cry, he was under the cart. ^ 

There was an awful moment of suspense and of silence. ** 

Madeleine, lying almost flat under the fearful weight, was twice&een 
to try in vain to bring his .elbows and knees nearer together Tfiey 
cried out to him: "Father Madeleine! come out from there!" Old 
Fauchelevent himself said: "Mr. Madeleine! go away ! I must die, 
you see that ; leave me ! you will be crushed too." 

Madeleine made no answer. 

The bystanders held their breath. The wheels we're still sinking, a'n.d 
it had now become almost impossible for Madeleine to extricate himself. 

All at once the enormous mass started, the cart rose slowly, the wheels 
came half out of the ruts. A smothered voice was heard, cvying : 
" Quick ! help ! " It was Madeleine, who had just made a final effort. 

They all rushed to the work. The devotion of one man had given 
strength and courage to all. The cart was lifted by twenty arms. Old 
Fauchelevent was safe. 

Madeleine arose. He was very pale, though dripping with sweat. 
His clothes were torn and covered with mud. All wept. The old man. 
kissed his knees and called him the good God. He himself wore on his 
face an indescribable expression of joyous and celestial suffering, and he 
looked with tranquil eye upon Javert, wlon was still watching him. 



* VII. 

FAUCHELEVENT BECOMES A GARDENER IN PARTS. 

Fauchelevent had broken his knee-pan in his fall. Father Madeleine 
had him carried to an infirmary that he had established for his workmen 
in the same building with his factory, which was attended by two sisters 
of charity. The next morning," the old mair found a thousand franc bill 
upon the stand by the side of the bed, with this note in the handwriting 
of Father Madeleine: I have purchased your horse and cart. The cart 
was broken and the horse was dead. Fauchelevent got well', but he' had 
a stiff knee. Mr. Madeleine, through the recommendations of the 
sisters and the curate, got the old man a place as gardener at a convent 
in the Quartier Saint Antoine at Paris. 

Some time afterwards Mr. Madeleine was appointed" mayor. The first 
time that Javert saw Mr. Madeleine clothed with the.scarf which, gave 
him full authority over the city, he felt the same sort of shudder which 
a bull- dog would feel who should scent a wolf in his master's clothes. 
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From that time lie avoided him as much as he could. When the neces- 
sities of the service imperiously demanded it, and he cbukLnot do other- 
wise than come in contact with the mayor, he«fepoke to him with pro- 
found respect 

The prosperity which Father Madeleine had created at M sur 

M , in addition to the visible signs that we have pointed out, had 

another symptom which, although not visible, was not the less signifi- 
cant. This never fails. When the population is suffering, when there 
is lack of work, when trade falls off, the tax-payer, constrained by pov- 
erty, resists taxation, exhausts and overruns-the delays allowed by law, 
and the government is forced to incur large expenditures in tlie costs of 
levy and collection. When work is abundant, when the country is rich 
and happy, the tax is easily paid and costs the State but little to collect. 
It «iay be said that poverty and public wealth have an infallible ther- 
mometer in the cost of the collection of the taxes. In seven years, the 
cost of the collection of the taxes had been reduced three-quarters in the 
district of M sur M , so that that district was frequently re- 
ferred to speciallyby Mr. de Villele, then Minister of Finance. 

Such was the situation of the country when Fantine returned. No 
one remembered her. Luckily the door of Mr. Madeleine's factory was 
like the face of a friends She presented herself there, and was admitted 
into the workshop for women. The business was entirely new to Fan- 
tine, she could not be very expert in it, and consequently did not receive 
much for her day's work; but that little was enough, the problem was 
solved ; she was earning her living. 



VIII. . 

MRS. VICTURNIEN SPENDS THIRTY FRANCS ON MORALITY. 

When Fantine realized how she was living, she had a moment of joy. 
To live honestly by her own labor; what a heavenly boon ! The taste 
for labor returned to her, in truth. She bought a mirror, delighted her- 
self with the sight of her youth, her fine hair and her fine teeth, forgot 
many things, thought of nothing save Cosette and the possibilities of 
the future, and was almost happy. She hired a small room and furnished 
it on the credit of her future labor — a remnant of her habits of disorder. 

Not being able to say that she was married; she took good care, as we 
have already intimated, not to. speak of her little girl. 

At first, as we have seen, she paid the Thenardiers punctually. As 
she only knew how to sign her name, she was obliged to write through 
a public letter-writer. 

She wrote often; that was noticed. They began to whisper in the 
women's workshop that Fantine "wrote letters," and that "she had 
airs." For prying into any human affairs, none are equal to those 
whom it does not concern. " Why does this gentleman nevCr come till 
dusk ? " " Wh^Stoes Mr. So-and-so never hang his key on the nail on 
Thursday ?" "Why does he always take the bystreets?" "Why 
does madam always leave her carriage before getting to the house ? " 
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" Why does she send to buy- a quire of writing paper when she hasher 
portfolio full of it?" etc. etc. There are persons who, to solve these 
enigmas, which are moreover perfectly immaterial to them, spend more 
money, waste more time, and give themselves more trouble than would 
suffice for ten good deeds; and that gratuitously, and for the pleasure of 
it, without being paid for the curiosity in any other way than by curiosity. 
They will follow this man or that woman whole, days, stand guard for 
hours at the corners of the street, under the entrance of a passage-way, 
at night, in the cold and in the rain, bribe messengers, get hack-drivers 
and lackeys drunk, fee a chambermaid, or buy a porter. For what? 
for nothing. Pure craving to see, to know, and to find out. Pure itch- 
ing for scandal. And often these secrets made known, these mysteries 
published, these enigmas brought into the light of day, lead to catas- 
trophes, to duels, to failures, to the ruin of families, and make liyes 
wretched, to the great joy of those who have "discovered all" without 
any interest, and from pure instinct. A sad thing. 

Some people are malicious from the mere necessity of talking. Their 
conversation, tattling in the drawing-room, gossip in the antechamber, is 
like those fireplaces that use up wood rapidly; they need a great deal 
of fuel ; the fuel is their neighbor. 

So Fantine was watched. 

Beyond this, more than one was jealous of her fair hair and of her 
white teeth. 

It was reported that in the shop, with all the rest about her, she often 
turned aside her head to wipe away a tear. Those were moments when 
she thought of her child; perhaps also of the man whom she had 
loved. 

It is a mournful task to break the sombre attachments of the past. 

It was ascertained that she wrote, at least twice a month, and always 
to the same address, and that she prepaid the postage. They succeeded 
in learning the address : Mr'. Thenardier, inn-keeper, Montfermeil. 
The public letter writer,, a simple old fellow, who could not fill bis 
stomach with red wine without emptying' his pocket of his secrets, was 
made to reveal this at a drinking-house. In short, it became known 
that Fantine had a child. " She must be that sort of a woman." And 
Ihere was one old gossip who went to Montfermeil, talked with the 
Thenardiers, and said, on her return : " For my thirty-five francs I have 
found out all about it. I have seen the child !" 

The busybody who did this was a beldame, called Mrs. Victurnien, 
keeper and guardian of everybody's virtue. Mrs. Victurnien was fifty- 
six years old, and wore a mask of old age over her mask of ugliness. 
Her voice trembled, and she was capricious. It seemed strange, but 
this woman had been young. In her youth, in '93, she married a monk 
who had escaped from the cloisteF in a red cap, and passed from the 
Bemardines to the Jacobins. She was dry, rough, sour, sharp, crab- 
bed, almost venomous ; never forgetting her monk, whose widow she 
was, and who had ruled and curbed her harshly. She was a nettle 
bruised by a frock. At the restoration, she became a bigot, and so en- 
ergetically, that the priests had pardoned her monk'eiisode. She had 
a little property, which she had bequeathed to a rengious community 
with great flourish. She was in very good standing at the bishop's 
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palace in Arras. This Mrs. Victumien then went to Mbntfermeil, and 
returned, saying : " I have seen the child." 

All this look time; Fautine had beemnore than a year at the factory, 
when one morning the overseer of the workshop handed her, on behalf 
of the mayor, fifty francs, saying that she was no longer wanted in the 
shop, and enjoining her, on behalf of the mayor, to leave the city. 

This was the very same mon-th in which the Thenardiers, after having 
asked twelve francs instead of six, had demanded fifteeu francs instead 
of twelve. 

Fantine was thunderstruck. She could not leave the city; she was 
in debt for her lodging and her furniture. Fifty francs were not enough 
to clear off that debt. She faltered out some suppliant words. The 
overseer gave her to understand that she must leave the shop instantly. 
Fantine was, moreover, only a modera-te worker. Overwhelmed with 
shame even more ihan with despair, she left the shop, and returned to 
her room. Her fault then was now known to all ! 

She felt no streng'h to say a word. She was advised to see the 
mayor; she dared not. The mayor gave her fifty francs because he was 
kind, and sent her away because he was just. She bowed to the decree. 



IX. 

SUCCESS OF MRS. VICTURNIKN. 

The monk's widow was then good for something. 

Mr. Madeleine had known nothing of all this. These are combina- 
tions of events of which life is full. It was Mr. Madeleine's, habit 
scarcely ever to enter the women's workshop. 

He had placed at the head of this shop an old Spinster whom the 
curate had recommended to him, and ne had entire confidence *in this 
overseer, a very respectable person, firm, just, upright, full of that char- 
ity which consists in giving, but not having to the same extent that 
charity which consists in understanding and pardoning. Mr. Made- 
leine left everything to her. The best men are often compelled to dele- 
gate their authority. It was in the exercise of this full power, and 
with the convictiotf that she was doing right, that the overseer had 
framed the indictment, tried, convicted and executed Fantine. 

As to the fifty francs, she^had given them from a fund that Mr. Ma- 
deleine had entrusted her with for. alms-giving and aid to the work- 
women, and of which she rendered no account. 
' Fantine offered herself as servant in the neighborhood ; she went 
from one house to another. Nobody wanted her. She could not leave 
the .city. -The second-hand dealer to whom she was in debt for her fur- 
niture, and such furniture ! had said to her : " If you go away I will 
have you arrested as a thief." The landlord, whom she owed for rent, 
said to her: "You are young and pretty, you can pay " She divided 
the fifty francs between the landlord apd the dealer, returned to the lat- 
ter three-quarters of his goods, kept only what was necessary, and found 
herself without work, without position, having nothing but her bed, and 
owing still about a hundred francs. 
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She be^an to make coarse shirts for the soldiers of the garrison, and 
earned twelve sous a day. He'r daughter cnst her ten. It was at this 
time that she began to get behindhand with the Thenardiers. 

However, an old woman,*who lit her candle for her when she came 
home at night, taught her the art of living in misery. Behind living 
on a little lies the art of living on nothing. They are two rooms ; the 
fir8t is obscure, the second is utterly dark. 

Fantine learned how to do entirely without fire in winter, how to give 
up the bird that eats a farthing's worth of millet every other day, how 
to make a coverlid of her petticoat, and a petticoat of her coverlid, Iktw 
to save her candle in taking her meals by the light of an opposite window. 
Few know how much certain feeble beings, who have grown old in pri- 
vation and honesty, can extract from a sou. This finally become a tal- 
ent. Fantine acquired this sublime talent and took heart a little. 

During these times, she said to a neighbor: "Bah ! I say to myself: 
by sleeping but five hours and working all the rest at my sewing, 1 shall 
always succeed in nearly earning bread. And then, when one is sad, 
one eats less. Well ! what with sufferings, troubles, a little bread on 
the one hand, anxiety on the other, all that will keep me alive." 

In this distress, to have had her little daughter would' have been a 
strange happiness. She thought of having her come. But what? to 
make her share her privation ? and then, she owed the Thenardiers ! 
How could she pay them ? and the journey ! how pay for that ? 

The old woman, who had given her what might be called lessons in 
indigent life, was a pious woman, Marguerite by name, a devotee of gen- 
uine devotion, poor, and charitable to the poor, and also to the rich, 
knowing how to write just enough to sign Margerilte, and believing in 
God, which is science. 

There are many of these virtues in low places; some day they will 
be onliigh. This life has a morrow. 

At first Fantine was so much ashamed that she did not dare to go out. 

When she was in the street, she imagined that people turned behind 
her and pointed at her; everybody looked at her, and no one greeted 
her ; the sharp and cold disdain of the passers-by penetrated her, body 
and soul, like a north wind. 

In small cities an unfortunate woman seems to be laid bare to the sar- 
casm and the curiosity of all. In Paris, at least* nobody knows you, 
and that obscurity is a covering. Oh ! how she longed to go to Paris ! 
Impossible. " • 

She must indeed become accustomed to disrespect as she had to pov- 
erty. Little by little she learned her part. After two or three months 
she shook off her sham.e and went out as if there were nothing in^the 
way. " It is all one to me," said she. 

She went and came, holding her head up and wearing a bitter smile, 
and felt that she was becoming shameless; 

Mrs. Victurnien sometimes saw her pass her window, noticed the dis- 
tress of "that creature," thanks to her "put back to her place," and 
congratulated herself. The malicious, have a dark happiness. 

Excessive work fatigued Fantine, and the slight dry coagh that she 
had, increased. She sometimes said to her neighbor, Marguerite, "just 
feel how hot my hands are." 
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In the morning, however, when with an old broken comb she combed 
her fine' hair which flowed down in silky waves, aha enjoyed a moment 
of happiness. 



X. 

KESULTS OF THE SUCCESS. 

She had been discharged towards the end of winter; snmmer passed 
away, but winter returned. Short days, less work. In winter there is 
no heat, no light, no noon, evening touches morning, there is fog, and 
mist, the window is frosted, and you cannot see clearly. The sky is but 
the mouth of a cave. The whole day is the cave. The sun has the ap- 
pearance of a pauper. Frightful season! Winter changes into stone 
the water of heaven and the heart of man. Her creditors harrassed 
her. 

Fantine earned too little. Her-debts had increased. The Thenar-. 
diers being poorly paid,-were constantly writing letters to her, the con- 
tents of which disheartened her, while the postage was ruining her. 
One day they wrote to her that her little Cosette was entirely destitute 
of clothing for the cold weather, that she needed a woolen skirt, and 
that her mother must send at least ten francs for that. She received 
the letter and crushed it in her hand for a whole day. In the evening 
ehe went into a barber's shop, at the corner of the street, and pulled out 
her comb. Her beautiful fair hair fell below her waist. 

" What beautiful hair !" exclaimed the barber. 

" How much will you give me for it?" said she. 

•< Ten francs." 

" Cut it off." 

She bought a knit skirfeand sent it to the Thenardiers. 

This skirt made the Tbenardiers furious. It was the money that 
they wanted. They gave the skirt to Epo'nine. The poor Lark still 
shivered. 

Fantine thought : " My child is no longer cold, I have clothed her 
with my hair." She put on a little round cap which concealed her 
shorn head, and with that she was still pretty. 

A gloomy work was going on in Fan tine's heart. 

When she saw that she coujd no longer dress her haiiyshe began to 
look with hatred on all around her. She had long shared in the uni- 
versal veneration for Father Madeleine; nevertheless, by dint of re- 
peating to herself that it was he who had turned her away, and that he 
was the cause of her misfortunes, she came to hate him also, and espe- 
cially. When she passed the factory at the hours in which the laborers 
were at the door, she forced herself to laugh and sing. 

An old working-woman who saw her singing and laughing in this way, 
said : " There is a girl who will come to a bad end." 

She worshipped her child. 

The lower she sank, the more all became gloomy around her, the more 
the sweet little angel shone out in the bottom of her heart. She would 
9 
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say : "When I am rich I shall have my Cosette with me ;" and she 
laughed. The cough did not leave her, and she had night,sweats. 

One day she received fr6m the Thenardiers a letter in these words : 
"Cosette is sick of an epidemic disease. A miliary fever they call it. 
The drugs necessary are dear. It is ruining us, and we can no longer 
pay for them. Unless you send us forty francs within a week, the little 
one will die." 

She burst out laughing, and said to her old neighbor : " Oh ! they 
are nice ! forty francs ! think of that ! that is two Napoleons ! Where 
do they think I can get them ? Are they fools, these boors ?" 

She went, however, to the staircase, near a dormer window, and read 
the letter again. 

Then she went down stairs and out of doors, running and jumping, 
Btill laughing. 

Somebody who met her said to her : " What is the matter with you, 
that you are so gay 1" 

She answered : "A stupid joke that some country people have just 
written me. They ask me for forty francs ; the boors !" 

As she passed through the Square, she saw many (people gathered 
about an odd-looking carriage, on the top of which stood a man in red 
clothes, declaiming. He was a juggler and a travelling dentist, and 
was offering to the public complete sets of teeth, opiates, powders and 
elixirs. 

Fantine joined the crowd and began to laugh with the rest at this 
harangue, in which were mingled slang for the rabble and jargon for 
the better sort. The puller of teeth saw this beautiful girl laughing, 
and suddenly called out: "you have pretty teeth, you girl who are 
laughing there. If you will sell me your two incisors, I will give you 
a gold Napoleon for each of them." 

" What is that? What are my incisors?" asked Fantine. 

" The incisors," resumed the professor of dentistry, " are the front 
teeth, the two upper ones." 

" How horrible !" cried Fantine. 

"Two Napoleons!" grumbled a toothless old hag who stood by. 
" How* lucky she is !" 

Fantine fled away and stopped her ears not to hear the shrill voice of 
the man who called after her : " Consider, my beauty ! two Napoleons ! 
how much good they will do you ! If you have the courage for it, come 
this evening to the inn of the Tillac d' Argent ; you will find me there." 

Fantine returned home ; she was raving, and told the story to her 
good neighbor, Marguerite: "Do you understand that? isn't he an 
abominable man ? Why do they let such people go about the country ? 
Pull out my two front teeth! why, I should be horrible ! The hair is 
bad enough, but the teeth ! Oh ! what a monster of a man ! I would 
rather throw myself from the fifth story, head first, to the pavement! 
He told me that he would be this evening at the Tillac d' Argent." 

" And what was it he offered you?" asked Marguerite. 

"Two Napoleons." 

" That is forty francs." 

" Yes," said Fantine, " that makes forty francs." 

She became thoughtful and went about her work. In a quarter of 
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an hour she left her sewing and went to the stairs to read again the 
Thenardier's letter. 

On her return she said to Marguerite, who was at work near her : 

" What does this mean, a miliary fever ? Do you know ?" 

" Yes," answered the old woman, " it is a disease." 

" Then it needs a good many drugs ?" 

" Yes ; terrible drugs." 

" How, does it come upon you ■?" 

" It is a disease that comes in a moment." 

" Does it attack children ?" 

" Children, especially." 

" Do people die of it ?" 

" Very often," said Marguerite. 

Fan tine withdrew and went once more to read over the letter on the 
stairs. 

In the evening she went out, and took the direction of the Rue de 
Paris, where the inns are. 

The next morning, when Marguerite went into Fantine's chamber be- 
fore daybreak, for they always worked together, and so made one candle 
do for the two, she found Fantine seated on her couch pale and icy. 
She had not been in bed. Her cap bad fallen upon her knees. The 
candle had burned all night, and was almost consumed. 

Marguerite stopped upon the threshold, petrified by this wild disor- 
der, and exclaimed : "Good Lord ! the candle is all biwned out. Some- 
thing has happened." 

Then she looked at Fantine, who sadly turned her shorn head. 

Fantine had grown ten years older since evening. 

" Bless us !" said Marguerite, " what is the matter with you, Fan- 
tine?" 

"Nothing," said Fantine. " Quite the contrary. My child will not 
die with that frightful sickness for lack of aid. I am satisfied." 

So saying, she showed the old woman two Napoleon's that glistened on 
the table. 

"Oh! good God!" said Marguerite. "Why, there is a fortune! 
Where did you get these louisd'or?" 

"I got them," answered Fantine. 

At the same time she smiled. The candle lit up her face. It was a 
sickening smile, for the corners of her mouth were stained with blood, 
and a dark cavity revealed itself there. 

The two teeth were gone. 

She sent the forty francs to Montfermeil. 

And this was a ruse of the Thenardiers to get money. Cosette was 
not sick. 

Fantine threw her looking-glass out of the window, long before she 
had left her little room on the second story for an attic room with no 
other fastening than a latch ; one of those garret rooms the ceiling of 
which makes an angle with the floor and hits your head at every move* 
ment. The poor cannot go to the end of their chamber or to the end 
of their destiny, but by bending continually more and more. She no 
longer had a bed, she retained a rag that she called her coverlid, a mat- 
tress on the floor, and a worn out straw chair. Her little rose-bush was 
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dried up in the corner, forgotten. In the other corner was a butter- 
pot for water, which froze in the winter, and the different levels at 
which the water had stood remained marked a long time by circles of 
ice. She had lost her modesty, she was losing her coquetry. The last 
sign. She would go out with a dirty cap. Either from want of time 
or indifference she no longer washed her linen. As fast as the heels of 
her stockings wore out she drew them down in her shoes. This was 
shown by certain perpendicular wrinkles. She mended her old, worn- 
out corsets with bits of calico which were torn by the slightest motion. 
Her creditors quarrelled with her and gave her no rest. She met them 
in the street, she met them again on her stairs. She passed whole 
nights in weeping and thinking. She had a strange brilliancy in her 
eyes, and a constant pain in her shoulder near the top of her left 
shoulder-blade. She coughed a great deal. She hated Father Made- 
leine thoroughly, and never complained. She sewed seventeen hours a 
day; but a prison contractor, who was working prisoners, suddenly cut 
down the price, and this reduced the day's wages of free laborers to 
nine sous. Seventeen hours of work, and nine sous a day ! Her cred- 
itors were more pitiless than ever. The second-hand dealer, who had 
taken back nearly all his furniture, was constantly saying to her : " When 
will you pay me, wench ? " 

Good God ! what did they want her to do ? She felt herself hunted 
down, and something of the wild beast began to develop within her. 
About the same Jime, Thenardier wrote to her ihat really he" had waited 
with too much generosity, and that he must have a hundred francs im- 
mediately, or else little Cosette, just convalescing after her severe sick- 
ness, would be turned out of doors into the cold and upon the highway, 
and that she would become what she could, and would perish if she 
must. " A hundred francs," thought Fantine. "But where is there 
a place, where one can earn a hundred sous a day^" 
" Come ! " said she, " I will sell what is left." 
The unfortunate creature became a woman of the town. 



XI. 

> CHRISTUS NOS LIBERAVIT. 

What is this history of Fantine ? It'is society buying a slave. 

From whom 1 From misery. 

From hunger, from cold, from loneliness, from abandonment, from 
privation. Melancholy barter. A soul for a bit of bread. Misery 
makes the offer, society accepts. 

The holy law of Jesus Christ governs our civilization, but it does 
not yet permeate it;' it is said that slavery has disappeared from Euro- 
pean civilization. That is a mistake. It still exists ; but it weighs 
now only upon woman, and it is called prostitution. 

It weighs upon woman, that is to say, upon grace, upon feebleness^ 
upon beauty, upon maternity. This is not one of the least of man's 
ebames. ^ 

At the stage of this mournful'drama at Whicb^we have now arrived, 
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Fantine has nothing left of what she had formerly been. She has be- 
come marble in becoming corrupted. Whoever touches her feels a chill- 
She goes her ways; she wears a dishonored and severe face. Life and 
social order have spoken their last word to her.* All that can happen 
to her has happened. She has endured all, borne all, experienced all, 
suffered all, lost all, wept, for all. She is resigned, with that resigna- 
tion that resembles indifference as death resembles sleep. She shuns 
nothing now. She fears nothing now. Every cloud falls upon her, 
and all the ocean sweeps over her ! What matters it jto her ! - the 
sponge is already drenched. 

She believed so at least, but it is a. mistake to imagineHhat man can 
exhaust his destiny, or can reach the bottom of anything whatever. 

Alas ! what are all these destinies thus driven pell-mell ? whither go 
they? why are they so? 

He who knows that, sees all the shadow. 

He is alone. His name is God. 



XII. 

THE IDLENESS OP MONSIEUR BAMATABOIS. 

There is in all small cities, and there was at M sur M in 

particular, a set of young men who nibble their fifteen hundred livrea 
of income in the country with the same air with which their fellows 
devour two hundred thousand francs a year at Paris. They are beings 
of the great neuter species; geldings, parasites, nobodies, who have 
a little land, a little folly, and a little wit, who would be clowns in a 
drawing room, and think themselves gentlemen in a bar-room, who talk 
about " my fields, my woods, my peasants," hiss the actresses at tha 
theatre to prove that they are persons of taste,, quarrel with the officers 
of the garrison to show that they are gallant, hunt, smoke, gape, drink, 
take snuff, play billiards, stare at passengers getting out of the coach, 
live at the cafe, hold fast to a sou, overdo the fashions, despise women, 
wear out their old boots, copy London as reflected from Paris, and Paris 
as reflected from Pont-a-Mousson, grow stupid as they grow old, do no 
work, do no good, and not much harm. 

If they were richer, we should say : they are dandies; if they were 
poorer, we should say : they are vagabonds. They are simply idlers. 
Among these idlers there are some that are bores, some that are bored, 
some dreamers, and some jokers. 

Eight or ten months after what has been related in the preceding 
pages, in the early part of January, 1823, one evening when it had been 
snowing, one of these dandies, one of these idlers, very warmly wrapped, 
in one of those large cloaks which completed the fashionable costume in 
cold weather, was amusing himself with tormenting a creature who was 
walking back and forth before the window of the officers' cafe, in a ball 
dress, with her neck and shoulders bare, and flowers upon her head. The 
dandy was smoking, for that was decidedly the fashion. 

Every time that the woman passed before him, he threw out at her} 
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with a puff of smoke from his cigar, some remark which he thought was 
witty and pleasant, as : " How ugly you are !" Are you trying 
to hide?" You have lost your teeth !" etc , etc. 

This gentleman's name was Mr. Bamatabois. The woman, a rueful, 
bedizened spectre, who was walking backwards and forwards upon the 
snow, did not answer him, did not even look at him, but continued her 
walk in silence and with a dismal regularity that brought her under his 
sarcasm every five minutes, like the condemned soldier, who, at stated 
periods, returns under the rods. This failure Jo secure attention doubt- 
less piqued the loafer, who, taking advantage of the moment when she 
turned, came up behind her with a stealthy step, and stifling his laugh- 
ter, stooped down, seized a handful of snow from the sidewalk, and 
threw it hastily into her back, between her naked shoulders. The girl 
roared with rage, turned, bounded like a panther, and rushed upon the 
man, burying her nails in his face, and using the most frightful words 
that ever fell from the off-scouring of a guard-house. These insult3 
were thrown out in a voice roughened by brandy, from a hideous mouth 
which lacked the two front teeth. It was Fantine. 

At the noise which this made, the officers came out of the cafe, a 
crowd gathered, and a large circle was formed, laughing, jeering and 
applauding, around this centre of attraction, composed of two beings 
who could hardly be recognized as a man and a woman, the man defend- 
ing himself, his hat kuocked off, the woman kicking and striking, her 
head bare, shrieking, toothless, and without hair, livid with wrath, and 
horrible. 

Suddenly a tall man advanced quickly from the crowd, seized the wo- 
man by her muddy satin waist, and said — 

" Follow me I" 

The woman raised her head ; her furious voice died out at once. Her 
eyes were glassy ; from livid she had become pale, and she shuddered 
with a shudder of terror.. She recognized Javert. 

The dandy hastened to steal away. 



XIII. 

SOLUTION OP SOME QUESTIONS OF MUNICIPAL POLICE. 

Javert dismissed the bystanders, broke up the circle, and walked off* 
rapidly towards the Bureau of Police, which is at the end of the square, 
dragging the poor creature after him. She made no resistance, but fol- 
lowed mechanically. Neither spoke a word. The "flock of spectators, 
in a paroxysm of joy, followed with their jokes. The deepest misery, 
an opportunity for obscenity. 

When they reached the Bureau of Police, which was a low hall warmed 
"toy a stove, and guarded by a sentinel, with a grated window looking on 
the street, Javert opened the door, entered with Fantine, and closed the 
door behind him, to the great disappointment of the curious crowd, who 
stood upon tiptoe and stretched their necks before the dirty window of 
,the guard-house, in their endeavors to see. Curiosity is a kind of glut- 
lion. To see is to devour. 
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On entering, Fantine crouched down in a corner motionless and silent, 
like a frightened dog. 

The sergeant of the guard placed a lighted candle on the table. Ja- 
vert sat down, drew from his pocket a sheet of stamped paper, and began 
to write. 

When he had finished, he signed his name, folded the paper, and 
handed it to the sergeant of the guard, saying : 

" Take three men and carry this girl to jail." 

Then turning to Fantine : 

" You are in for six months." 

The hapless woman shuddered. 

" Six months ! six months in prison !" cried she. "Six months to 
earn seven sous a day ! but what will become of Cosette 1 my daughter ! 
my daughter! Why, I still owe more than a hundred francs to the 
Thenardiers, Mr. Inspector, do you know that 1" 

She dragged herself along on the floor,, dirtied by the muddy boots of 
.all these men, without rising, clasping her hands, and moving rapidly on 
her knees. 

" Mr. Javert," said she, " I beg your pity. I assure you that I was 
not in the wrong. If you had seen the beginning, you would have seen. 
I swear to you by the good God that I was not in the wrong. That 
gentleman, whom I do. not know, threw snow in my back. Have they 
the right to throw snow into our backs when we are going along quietly 
without doing any harm to anybody ? That made me wild. I am not 
very well, you see !. and then he had already been saying things to me 
for some time. ' You are homely !' ' You have no teeth !' I know too 
well that I have lost my teeth. I did not do anything; I thought: 
' He is a gentleman who is amusing himself.' I was not immodest with 
him ; I did not speak to him. It was then that he threw the snow at 
me. Mr. Javert, my good Mr.. Inspector ! was there no one there who 
saw it and can tell you that this is true ? I perhaps did wrong to get 
angry. You know, at the first moment, we cannot master ourselves. 
We are excitable. And then, to have something so cold thrown into 
your back when you are not expecting it. I did wrong to spoil the gen- 
tleman's hat. Why has he gone away? I would ask his pardon. Oh, 
I would beg his pardon ! Have pity on me now this once, Mr. Javert; 
Stop, you don't know how it is, in the prisons they only earn seven 
sous; that is not the fault of the government, but they earn seven sous, 
and just think that I have a hundred francs to pay, or else they will turn 
away my little one. my God ! I cannot have her with me. What I 
do is so vile ! my Cosette ! O my little angel of the good, blessed 
Virgin, what will. she become, poor famished child! I tell, you the 
Thenardiers are inn-keepers, boors ; they have no consideration. They 
must have moniey. Do not put me in prison ! Do you see, she is a 
little one that they will put out on the highway, to do what she can in 
the very heart of winter ; you must feel pity for such a thing, good Mr. 
Javert. If she were older, she could earn her living, but she cannot at 
such an age. I am not a bad woman at heart. It is not laziness and 
appetite that brought me to this. I have drunk brandy, but it was 
from misery. I do not like it, but it stupefies. Have pity on me, Mr. 
Javert. 
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She talked thus, bent double, shaken with sobs, blinded by tears, her 
neck bare, clenching her bands, coughing- with a dry and short cough, 
stammering very feebly with an agonized voice. Great grief is a divine 
and terrible radiance which transfigures the wretched. At that moment 
Fantine had again become beautiful. At certain moments she stopped 
and tenderly kissed the policeman's coat. She would have softened a 
heart of granite ; but you cannot soften a heart of wood. j 

" Come," said Javert, " I have heard you. Haven't you got through ? 
March off at once ! You have your six months ! The Eternal Father 
in person could do nothing for you." 

At those solemn words, The Eternal Father in person could do no- 
thing for you, she understood that her sentence was fixed. She sank 
down, murmuring,,: 

" Mercy 1" 

The soldiers seized her by ^he arms. 
, A few minutes before a man had entered without being noticed. He 
bad closed the door and stood with his back against it, and heard the 
despairing supplication of Fantine. 

When.the soldiers put their hands upon the wretched being, who 
would pot rise, he stepped forward out of the shadow and said : 

" One moment, if you please !" . 

Javert raised his eyes, and recognized Mr. Madeleine. He took off 
his hat, and bowing with a sort of angry awkwardness* : 

" Pardon, Mr. Mayor " 

This word, Mr. Mayor, had a strange, effect upon Fantine. She 
sprang to her feet at once, like a spectre rising from the ground, pushed 
back the soldiers with her arms, walked straight to Mr. Madeleine be- 
fore they could stop her, and gazing at him fixedly, with a wild look, 
she exclaimed : 

" Ah ! it is you then who are Mr. Mayor !" 

Then she burst out laughing and spit in his face. 

Mr. Madeleine wiped his face and said : 

" Inspector Javert, set this woman at liberty." 

Javert felt as though he were on the point of losing his senses. He 
experiencedj at that moment, blow on blow and almost simultaneously, 
the most violent emotions he had known in his life. To see a womaa 
of the town spit in the face of a mayor, was a thing so monstrous that 
in his most daring suppositions he would have thought it sacrilege to 
believe it possible. On the other hand, deep down in his thought, he 
dimly brought into hideous association what this woman was and what, 
this mayor might be, and then he perceived with horror something in- 
describably simple in this prodigious assault. But when he saw this 
mayor, this magistrate, wipe his face quietly and say : set this woman at 
liberty, he was stupefied with amazement; thought and speech alike 
failed him ; the sum of possible astonishment had been overpassed. He 
, remained speechless. 

The mayor's words were not less strange a blow to Fantine. She 
raised her bare arm and clung to the damper of the stove as if she were 
staggered. Meanwhile she looked all around, aud began to talk in a 
low voice, as if speaking to herself : 

" At liberty ! they let me go ! I am not to go to prison for six 
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months! Who was it said that? It is not possible that anybody 
said that. I misunderstood. That cannot be this monster of a mayor ! 
Was it you, my good Mr. Javert, who told them 'to set mo at lib- 
erty? Oh! look now! I will tell you and you will let me go. 
This monster of a mayor, this old whelp of a mayor, he is the cause 
of all this. Think of it, Mr. Javert, he turned me away ! on account 
of a parcel of beggars who told stories in the workshop. Was not 
that horrible ! To turn away a poor girl who does her work hon- 
estly ! Since that I could not earn enough, and all the wretchedness 
has come. Mr. Javert, it is you who said that they must let me 
go, is it not? Go and inquire: speak to my landlord; I pay my 
rent, and he will surely tell you that I am honest. Oh, dear, I beg 
your pardon, I have touched — I did not know it — the damper of 
the stove, and it smokes." 

Mr. Madeleine listened with profound attention. While she was 
talking, he had fumbled in hj& waistcoat, had taken out his purse and 
opened it. It was empty. Hui had put it back into his pocket. He 
said to Fantine : 

" How much did you say that you owed ?" 

Fan-tine, who had only looked at Javert, turned towards him : 

" Who said anything to you?" 

Then addressing herself to the soldiers : 

" Say now, did you see how I spit in his face ? Oh ! you old scoun- 
drel of a mayor, you come here to frighten me, but I am not afraid of 
you. • I am afraid of Mr. Javert. I am afraid of my good Mr. Javert !" 

As she said this she turned again towards the inspector : 

" Now,»ypu see, Mr. Inspector, you must be just. I know that you 
are just, Mr. Inspector; in fact, it is very simple, a man who jocosely 
throws a little snow into a woman's backj that makes them laugh, the 
officers, they must divert themselves with something, and we poor things 
are only for their amusement. And then, you, you come, you are 
obliged to keep order, you arrest the woman who has done wrong, but 
on reflection, as you are good, you tell them to set me at liberty, that is 
for my little one, because six months in prison, that would prevent my 
supporting my child. Only never come back again, wretch ! Oh ! I 
will never come back again Mr. Javert! They may do any thing they 
like with me now, I will not stir. Only, today, you see, I cried out 
because that hurt me. I did not in the least expect that snow from that 
gentleman, and then, I have told you, I am not very well, I cough, I 
have something in my chest like a ball which burns me, and the doctor 
tells me : "be careful." Stop, feel, give me your hand, don'tbe afraid, 
here it is." 

She wept no more; her voice was caressing; she placed Javert's great 
coarse hand upon her white and delicate chest, and looked at him smil- 
ing. 

Suddenly she hastily adjusted the disorder of her garments, smoothed 
down the folds of her dress, which, in dragging herself about, had been 
raised almost as high as her knees, and walked towards the door, saying 
in an undertone to the soldiers, with a friendly nod of the head : 

" Boys, the Inspector said that you must release me; I am going." 
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She put her hand upon the latch. One more step and she would be 
in the street. 

Javert until tha't moment had remained standing, motionless, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, looking, in the midst of the scene, like a statue 
which was waiting to be placed in position. 

The sound of the latch roused him. He raised his head with an ex- 
pression of sovereign authority, an expression always the more frightful 
in proportion as power is vested in beings of lower grade ; ferocious in 
the wild beast, atrocious in the undeveloped man. 

" Sergeant," exclaimed he, " don't you see that this vagabond is 
going off? Who told you to let her go?" 

"I," said Madeleine. 

At the words of Javert, Fantine had trembled and dropped the latch, 
as a thief who is caught, drops what he has stolen. When Madeleine 
spoke, she turned, and from that moment, without saying a word, with- 
out even daring to breathe freely, she looked by turns from Madeleine 
to Javert and from Javert to Madeleine, as the one or the other was 
speaking. 

It was clear -that Javert must have been, as they say, " thrown off 
his balance," or he would not have allowed himself to address the ser- 
geant as he did, after the direction of the mayor to set Fantine at li- 
berty. Had he forgotten the presence of the mayor ? Had he -%nally 
decided within himself that it was impossible for "an authority" to 
give such an order, and that very certainly the mayor must have said 
one thing when ho meant another? Or, in yiew of the enormities 
which he had witnessed for *the last two hours, did he say to himself 
that it w^s necessary to revert to extreme measures, that it was neces- 
sary for the little to make itself great, for the detective to transform 
himself into a magistrate, for the policeman to become a judge, and that 
in this fearful extremity^order,, law, morality, government, society as a 
whole, were personified in him, Javert? 

However this might be, when Mr. Madeleine pronounced that I 
which we have just heard, the Inspector of Police, Javert, turned to- 
wards the Mayor, pale, cold, with blue lips, a desperate look, his whole 
body agitated with an imperceptible tremor, and, an unheard-of thing, 
said to him, with a downcast look, but a firm voice: 

" Mr. Mayor, that cannot be done." 

"Why?" said Mr. Madeleine. 

"This wretched woman has insulted a citizen." 

u Inspector Javert," replied Mr. Madeleine, in a conciliating and 
calm tone, ' listen. You are an honest man, and I have no objection 
to explain myself to you. The truth is this. I was passing through 
the Square when you arrested this woman; there was -a crowd still 
there; I learned the circumstances; I know all about it; it is the citi- 
zen who was in the wrong, and who, by a faithful police, would have 
been arrested." 

Javert went on : 

" This wretch has just insulted the Mayor." 

"That concerns me," said Mr. Madeleine. "The insult to me rests 
with myself, perhaps. I can do what I please about it." 
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" I beg the Mayor's pardon. The insult' rests not with him, it rests 
with justice." 

"Inspector Javert/ replied Mr. Madeleine, the highest justice is con- 
science. I have heard this woman I know what I am doing.". 

" And for my part, Mr. Mayor, I do not know what I am seeing." 

"Then content yourself with obeying." 

" I obey my duty. My duty requires that this woman spend six 
months in prison." 

Mr. Madeleine answeredmildly : 

" Listen to this. She shall not a day." 

At these decisive words, Javert had the boldness to look the Mayor 
in the eye, and said, but still in a tone of profound respect : 

"I am very sorry to resist the Mayor; it is the first time in my life, 
but lie will deign to permit tne to observe that I am within the limits of 
my own authority. I will speak, since the Mayor desires it, on the 
matter of the citizen. I was there. This girl fell upon Mr. Bamata- 
bois, who is an elector and the owner of that fine house with a balcony, 
that stands at the corner of the esplanade, three stories high, and all of 
hewn stone. Indeed, there are some things in this world, which must 
be considered. However that may be, Mr. Mayor, this matter belongs 
to the police of the street ; that concerns' me, and I detain the woman 
Fantine." 

At this Mr. Madeleine folded his arms and said in a severe tone 
which nobody in the city had ever yet heard : 

" The matter of which you speak belongs to the municipal poliee. 
By the terms of articles niue, eleven, fifteen, and sixty-six of the code 
of criminal law, I am the judge of it. I order that this woman be set 
at liberty." 

Javert endeavored to make a last attempt. 

" But Mr. Mayor " 

" I refer you to the article eighty-one of the law of December 13th, 
1799, upon illegal imprisonment." , 

" Mr. Mayor, permit " 

' " Not another word." 

" However " 

" Retire," said Mr. Madeleine. 

Javert received the blow, standing, in front, and with open breast 
like a Russian soldier. He bowed to the ground before the Mayor, and 
went out. 

Fantine stood by the door and looked at him with stupor as he 
passed before her. 

Meanwhile she also was the subject of a strange revolution. She 
had seen herself somehow disputed about by two opposing powers. 
She had seen struggling before her very eyes two men who held in 
their hands her liberty, her life, her soul, her child; one of these men 
was drawing her to the side of darkness, the other was leading her 
towards the light. In this contest, seen with distortion through the 
magnifying power of fright, these two men had appeared to her like 
two giants; one spoke as her demon, the other as her good angel. The 
angel had vanquished the demon, and the- thought of it made her shud- 
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der from head to foot; this angel, this deliverer, was precisely the man 
whom she abhorred, this Mayor whom she had so long considered as 
the author of all her woes, this Madeleine ! and at the very moment 
when she had insulted him in a hideous fashion, he had saved her! 
Had she then been deceived ? Ought she then to change her whole 
heart? She did not know, she trembled. She listened with dismay, 
she looked around with alarm, and at each word that Mr. Madeleine ut- 
tered, she felt the fearful darkness of her hatred melt within and flow 
away, while there was born in her heart an indescribable and unspeaka- 
ble warmth of joy, of confidence, and of love. 

When Javert was gone, Mr. Madeleine turned towards her, and said 
to her, speaking slowly and with difficulty, like a man who is struggling 
that he may not weep : 

" I have heard you. I knew nothing of what you have said. I be- 
lieve that it is true. I did not even know that you had left my work- 
shop. Why did you not apply to me ? But now : I will pay your 
debts, I will have your child come to you, or you shall go to her. You 
shall live here, at Paris, or where you will. I take charge of your 
child and you. You shall do no more work, if you do not wish to. I 
will give you all the money that you need. You shall again become 
honest in again becoming happy. More than that, listen. I declare to 
you from this moment, if all is as you say, and I do not doubt it, that 
you have, never ceased to find favor in the eyes of God. Oh, poor 
woman !" 

This was more than poor Faq,tine could bear. To have Cosette ! to 
leave this infamous life! to live free, rich, happy, honest, with Cosette! 
to see suddenly spring up in -the midst of her misery all these realities. 
of paradise ! She looked as if she were stupefied at the man who was 
6peaking to her, and could only pour out two or three sobs : "Oh ! oh ! 
,oh!" Her limbs gave way, she threw herself on her knees before Mr. 
Madeleine, aud, before he could prevent it, he felt that she had seized 
his hand and carried it to her lips. 

Then she fainted. 



JAVERT. 

i. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE REST. 



Mr. Madeleine had Fantine taken to the Infirmary, which was in hid 
own house. He confided her to the sisters, who put her to bed. A vio- 
lent fever came on, and she passed a part of the night in delirious rav- 
ings: Finally, she fell asleep. 

Towards noon the following day, Fantine awoke. She heard a breath- 
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ing near her bed, drew aside the curtain, and saw Mr. Madeleine stand- 
ing gazing at sojnething above Bis head. His look was full of compas- 
sionate and supplicating agony. She followed its direction, and saw that 
it was fixed upon a crucifix nailed against the wall. 

From that moment Mr. Madeleine was transfigured in the eyes of 
Fantine : he appeared to her clothed as one shrouded in light. He was 
absorbed in a kind of prayer. She gazed at him for a long while with- 
out daring to interrupt him ; at last she said timidly : 

"What are you doing?" 

Mr. Madeleine had been in that place for an hour waiting for Fantine 
to awake. He took her hand, felt her pulse, and said : 

" How do you feel ?" 

" Very well. I have slept," she said. " I think I am getting bet- 
ter — this will be nothing." 

Then he said, answering the question she had first asked him, as if 
ehe had just asked it : * 

"I was praying to the martyr who is on high." 

And in his thought he added : " For the martyr who is here below." 

Mr. Madeleine had passed the night and morning in informing himself 
about Fantine. He knew all now, he had learned, even in all its poig- 
nant details, the history of Fantine. 

He went on : 

"You have suffered greatly, poor mother. Oh ! do not lament, you 
have now the portion of the elect. It is in this way that mortals be- 
come angels. It is not their fault; they do not know bow to set about 
it otherwise. This hell from which you have, come out is the first step 
towards Heaven. We must begin by that." 

He sighed deeply; but she smiled with this sublime smile from which 
two teeth were gone. 

That same night, Javert wrote a letter. Next morning he carried 
this letter himself to the Post-office of M sur M . It was di- 
rected to Paris and bore this address: "To Monsieur Chabouillet, Sec- 
retary of Monsieur the Prefect of Police." 

As the affair of the Bureau of Police had been noised about, the 
Postmistress and some others who saw the letter before it was^ent, and 
who recognized Javert's handwriting in the address, thought he was 
'sending in his resignation. Mr. Madeleine wrote immediately to the 
Thenardiers. Fantine owed them a hundred and twenty francs. He 
sent them three hundred francs, telling them to pay themselves out of 

it, and bring the child at once to M sur M , where her mother, 

who was sick, wanted her. 

This astonished Thenardier. 

"The Devil!" he said to his wife, "we won't let go of the child. 
It may be that this lark will become a milch-cow. I guess some silly 
fellow has been smitten by the mother." 

He replied by a bill of" five hundred and some odd francs carefully 
drawn np. In this bill figured two indisputable items for upwards of 
three hundred francs, one of a physician and the other of an apotheefctry 
who had attended and supplied Eponine and Azelma during two long 
illnesses. Cosette, as we have said, had not been ill. This was only 
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a slight substitution of names. Thenardier wrote at the bottom of the 
bill : " Received on account three hundred francs." • 

Mr,. Madeleine immediately sent three hundred francs more, and wrote : 
"Make haste to bring Cosette." 

" The Devil !" said Thenardier, " we won't let go of the girl." 

Meanwhile Fantine had not recovered. She still remained in the in- 
firmary. 

It was not without some repugnance, at first, that the sisters received 
and cared for " this girl." But in a few days Fantine had disarmed 
them. The motherly tenderness within her, with her soft and touching 
words, moved them. One day the sisters heard her say in her delirium : 
"I have been a sinner, but when I shall have my child with me, that 
will mean that God has pardoned me. While I was bad I would not 
have had my Cosette with me ; I could not have*borne her sad and sur- 
prised looks. It was for her I sinned, and that is why God forgives 
me. I shall feel this benediction when Cosette comes. I shall gaze 
upon her ; the sight of her innocence will do me good. She knows no- 
thing of it all. She is an angel, you see, my Sisters. At her age the 
wings have not yet fallen." 

Mr. Madeleine came to see her twi«e a day, and at each visit she asked 
him : 

" Shall I see my Cosette soon ?" 

He answered: 

" Perhaps to-morrow. I expect her every moment." 

And the mother's pale face would brighten. 

"Ah !" she would say, „" how happy I shall be !" 

We have just said she did not recover: on the contrary, her condition 
seemed to become worse from week to week. That handful of snow 
applied to the naked skin between her shoulder-blades, had caused a 
sudden check of perspiration, in consequence of which the disease-, 
which had been forming for some years, at last attacked her violently. 
They were just at that time beginning in the diagnosis and treatment 
of lung diseases, lo follow the fine theory of Laennec. The doctor 
sounded her lungs and shook his head. 

Mr. Madeleine said to him : 

"Well?" 

" Has she not a child she is anxious to see?" said the doctor. 
, "Yes." 

" Well, then, make haste to bring her." 

Mr. Madeleine shuddered. 

Fantine asked him : " What did the doctor say?" 

Mr. Madeleine tried to smile. » 

" He told us to bring your child at once. That will restore your 
health." 

"Oh!" she cried, "he is right. But what is the matter with these 
Thenardiers that they keep my Cosette from me ? Oh ! she is coming ! 
Here at last I see happiness near me." * 

The Thenardiers, however, did not "let go of the child;" they gave 
a hundred bad reasons. Cosette was too delicate to travel in the winter 
time, and then there were a number of little petty debts, of which they 
were collecting the bills, &c. &c. 
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" I will send somebody for CoHette," said Mr. Madeleine ; " if ne- 
cessary, I will go myself." 

He wrote at Famine's dictation this letter, which she signed : 

"Mr. Thenardier: 

"You will deliver Cosette to the bearer. *•.. 

" He will settle all small debts. 

"I have the honor to salute you with consideration. 

" Fantine." 

In the meanwhile a serious matter intervened. In vain we chisel, as 
best we can, the mysterious block of which our life is made; the black 
vein of destiny re-appears continually. 



II. 

HOW JEAN CAN BECOME CHAMP. 

One morning Mr. Madeleine was in his office arranging some press- 
ing business of the mayoralty, in case he should decide to go to Mont- 
fermeil himself, when he was informed that Javert, the inspector 
of police, wished to speak with him. On hearing this name spoken, 
Mr. Madeleine could not repress a disagreeable impression. Since the 
affair of the Bureau of Police, Javert had more than ever avoided him, 
and Mr. Madeleine had not seen him at all. 

" Let him come in," said he. 

Javert entered. 

Mr. Madeleine remained seated near the fire, looking over a bundle of 
papers upon which he was making notes, and which contained the re- 
turns of the police patrol. He did not disturb himself at all for Ja- 
vert : he could not but think of poor Fantiue, and it was fitting that he 
should receive him very coldly. 

Javert respectfully saluted the Mayor, who had his back towards him. 
The Mayor did not look up, but continued to make notes on (he papers. 

Javert advanced a few steps, and paused without breaking silence. 

A physiognomist, had he been familiar with Javert's face, had he 
made a study for years of this savage in the service of civilization, this 
odd mixture of the Roman, Spartan, monk, and corporal, this spy, in- 
capable of a lie, this virgin detective — a physiognomist, had he known 
his secret and inveterate aversion for Mr. Madeleine, his contest with 
the Mayor on the subject of Fantine, and had he seen Javert at that 
moment, would have said: "What has happened to him?" 

It would have been evident to any one who knew this conscientious, 
straight-forward, clear, sincere, upright, austere, fierce man, that Javert 
had suffered some great interior commotion. There was nothing in his 
mind that was not depicted on his face. He was, like all violent people, 
subjecttfo sudden changes. Never had his face been stranger or more 
startling. On entering, he had bowed before Mr. Madeleine with a look 
in which was neither rancor, anger, nor defiance ; he paused some steps 
behind the Mayor's chair, and was now standing in a soldierly attitude 
with the natural, cold rudeness of a man who was never kind, but has 
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always been patient; he waited without speaking a word or making a 
motion, in genuine humility and tranquil resignation, until it should 
please the Mayor to turn towards him, calm, serious, hat in hand, and 
eyes cast down with an expression between that of a soldier before his 
officer and a prisoner before his judge. All the feeling as well as all 
the remembrances which we should have expected him to have, disap- 
peared. Nothing was left upon this face, simple and impenetrable as 
granite, except a gloomy sadness. His whole person expressed abase- 
ment and fjnuness, an indescribably courageous dejection. 

At last the Mayor laid down his pen and turned partly round : ' 

"Well, what is it? What is the matter, Javert?" 

Javert remained silent a moment as if collecting himself; then raised 
his voice with a sad solemnity which did not, however, exclude simpli- 
city: "There has been a criminal act committed, Mr. Mayor?" 

"What act?" 

" An inferior agent of the government has-been wanting in respect to 
a magistrate, in the gravest manner. I come, as is my duty, to bring 
the fact to your knowledge." 

" Who is this agent 1" asked Mr. Madeleine. 

" I," said Javert. 

"You?" 

"I." 

" And who is the magistrate who has to complain of this agent?" 

"You, Mr. Mayor." 

" Mr. Madeleine straightened himself in his chair. Javert continued, 
with serious looks and eyes still cast down. 

" Mr. Mayor, I come to ask you to be so kind as to make charges and 
procure my dismissal " 

Mr. Madeleine, amazed, opened his mouth. Javert interrupted him : 

" You-will say that I might tender my resignation, but that is not 
enough. To resign is honorable: I have done wrong. I ought to be 
punished. I must be dismissed." 

And after a ptiuse he added : 

" Mr. Mayor, you were severe to me the other clay, unjustly. Be 
justly so to-day." 

"Ah, indeed! why? What is all this nonsense? What does it all 
mean ? What is the criminal act committed by you against me ? What 
have you done to me ? How have you wronged me ? You accuse your- 
self : do you wish to be relieved ?" 

" Dismissed," said Javert. 

"Dismissed it is, then. It is very strange. I do not understand 
you." 

"You will understand, Mr. Mayor," Javert sighed deeply, and con- 
tinued sadly and coldly : 

" Mr. Mayor, six Weeks ago, after that scene about that girl, I was 
enraged and I denounced you." 

"Denounced me?" * 

"To the Prefecture of Police at Paris." 

Mr. Madeleine, who did not laugh much oftener than Javert, began 
to laugh: 't T 

"As a Mayor having encroached upon the police?" 
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"As a former convict?" 

The Mayor became livid. 

Javert, who had not raised his eyes, continued : ^ m 

"I believed it. For a long while I had had suspicions. A resem- 
blance, information you obtained at Faverolles, your immense strength ; 
the affair of old Fauchelevent; your skill as a marksman; your leg 
which drags a little — and in fact I don't know what other stupidities; 
but at last I took you for a mftn named Jean Valjean." 

" Named what ? How did you call that name ?" 

"Jean Valjean. He was a convict I saw twenty year3 ago, when I 
was adjutant of the galley guard at Toulon. After leaving the galleys 
this Valjean, it appears, robbed a Bishop's palace, then he committed 
another robbery with weapons in his hands, in a highway, on a little 
Savoyard. For eight years his whereabouts have been unknown, and 
search hafs been made for him. I fancied — in short, I have done this 
thing. Anger determined me, and I denounced you to the Prefect." 

Mr. Madeleine, who had taken up the file of papers again, a few mo- 
ments before, said with a tone of perfect indifference : " And what an- 
swer did you get ?" 

" That I was crazy." 

« Well !" 

" Well ; they were right." 

" Jt is fortunate that you think so !" 

" It must be so, for the real Jean Valjean has been found." 

The paper that Mr. Madeleine held fell from his hand ; he raised hia 
head, looked steadily at Javert, and said in an inexpressible tone: 

<'Ah!" ' 

Javert continued : 

" I will tell you how it is, Mr. Mayor. There was, it appears, in the 
country, near Ailly-le-Haut Clocher, a simple sort of a fellow who was 
Called Father Champmathieu. He was very poor. Nobody paid any 
attention to him. Such folks live, one hardly knows how. Finally, 
this last fall, Father Champmathieu was arrested for stealing cider ap- 
ples from — — , but this is of no consequence. There was a theft, a 
wall scaled, branches of trees broken. Our Champmathieu was ar- 
rested ; he had even then a branch of an apple-tree in his hand. The 
rogue was caged. So far, it was nothing more than a penitentiary mat- 
ter. But here comes in the hand of Providence. The jail being in bad 
condition, the police justice thought it best to take him to Arras, where 
the prison of the department is. In this prison of Arras there W»s a 
former convict named Brevet, who is there for some trifle, and who, for 
his good conduct, has been made turnkey. No sooner was Champma- 
thieu sent down, than Brevet cried out : ' Ha, ha ! I know that man. 
He is a. fagot..' "* 

'"Look up here, my good man. You are Jean Valjean.' 'Jean 
Valjean, who is Jean Valjean?' Champmathieu plays off the aston- 
ished. ' Don't pretend ignorance,' said Brevet. • You are Jean Valjean j 
you were in the galleys at Toulon. It is twenty years ftgo. We were 
there together.' Champmathieu denied it all. Faith ! you understand J. 

* Former convict. 
10 
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they fathomed it. The case was worked up and this was what they 
found. This Champmathieu thirty years ago was a pruner in diver3 

Jilaces, particularly in Faverolles. There we lose trace of him. A 
ong time*afterwards we find him at Auvergne; then at Paris, where he 
is said to have been a wheelwright and to have had a daughter — a wash- 
erwoman, but that is not proven, and finally in this part of the country. 
Now before going to the galleys for burglary, what was Jean Valjean ? 
A pruner. Where? At Faverolles. Another fact. This Valjean's 
baptismal name was Jean ; his mother's family name, Mathieu. No- 
thing could be more natural, on leaving the galleys, than to take hia 
mother's name to disguise himself; then he would be called Jean Ma- 
thieu. He goes to Auvergne, the pronunciation of that region would 
make Chan of Jean — they would call him Chan Mathieu. Our man 
adopts it, and now you have him transformed into Champmathieu. Tou 
follow me, do you not ? Search has been made at Faverolles ; the 
family of Jean Valjean are no longer there. Nobody knows where 
they are. You know in such classes these disappearances of families 
often occur. You search, but can find nothing- Such people, when 
they are not mud, are dust. And then as the commencement of this 
story dates back thirty years, there is nobody now at Faverolles who 
knew Jean Valjean. But search has been made at Toulon. Besides 
Brevet. there are only two convicts who have seen Jean Valjean. They 
are convicts for life; their names are Cochepaille and Chenildieu 
These men were brought from the galleys and confronted with the pre- 
tended Champmathieu. They did not hesitate. To them as well as to 
Brevet it was Jean Valjean. Same age; fifty-four years old; same 
height; same appearance, in fact the same man ; it is he. At this time 
it was that I sent my denunciation to the Prefecture at Paris. They 
' replied that I was out of my mind, and that Jean Valjean was at Arras 
in the hands of justice. You may imagine how that astonished me; I 
who believed that I had here the same Jean Valjean. I wrote to the 
Justice; he sent for me and brought Champmathieu before me." 

"Well," interrupted Mr. Madeleine. 

Javert replied, with an incorruptible' and sad face : 

" Mr. Mayor, truth is truth. I am sorry for it, but *that man is 
Jean Valjean. I recognized him also." 

Mr. Madeleine said in a very low voice : 

"Are you sure ?" 

Javert began to laugh with the suppressed laugh which indicates pro- 
found conviction. 

"I'm, sure!" 

He remained a moment in thought, mechanically taking up pinches 
of .the powdered wood used to dry ink, from the box on the table, and 
then added : 

"And now that I see the real Jean Valjean, I do not understand how 
I ever could have believed anything else. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Mayor." 

In uttering these serious and supplicating words to him, who six 
weeks before had humiliated him before the entire gu^rd, and had 
said "Retire I" Javert, this haughty man, was unconciously full of 
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simplicity and dignity. Mr. Madeleine answered his request, by this 
abrupt question : • 

"And what did the man say ? " t 

" Oh, bless me ! Mr. Mayor, the affair is a bad one. If it is Jean 
Valjean, it is a second offence. To climb a wall, break a branch, and 
take apples, for a child is only a trespass ; for a man it is a misdemea- 
nor ; for a convict it is a crime, pealing a wall and theft includes eve- 
rything. It is not a case for a police court, but for the Assizes. It is 
not a few days' imprisonment, but the galleys for life. And then there 
is .the affair of the little Savoyard, who I hope will be founii The 
devil! There is something to struggle against, is there not ? ! There 
would be for anybody but Jean Valjean. But Jean Valjean is a sly 
fellow. And that is just where I recognize him. Anybody else would 
know that he was in a hot place, and would rave and cry out, as the tea- 
kettle sings on the fire; he would say that he was not Jean Valjean, et 
cetera. But this man pretends not to understand, he says : ' I am 
Champmathieu : I have no more to say.' He puts on an appearance 
of astonishment; he plays the brute. Oh, the rascal is cunning ! But 
it is all the same, there is the evidence. Four persons have recognized 
him, and the old villain will be condemned. It has been taken to the 
Assizes at Arras. I am going to testify. I have been summoned." 

Mr. Madeleine had turned again to his desk, and was quietly looking 
over his papers, reading and writing alternately, like a man pressed 
with business. He turned again towards Javert : 

" That will do, Javert. Indeed all these details interest me very 
little. We are wasting time, and we have urgent business, Javert; go 
at onc6 to the house of the good woman Buseaupied, who sells herbs at 
the corner of Rue Saint Saulve; tell her to make her com- 
plaint against the carman Pierre Chesneloeg. He is a brutal fellow, he 
almost crushed this woman and her child. He must be punished. 
Then you will go to Mr. Oharcellay, Rue Montre-de-Champigny. He 
complains that the gutter of the next house when it raits, throws water 
upon his house, and is undermining the foundation. Then you will 
inquire into the offences that have been reported to me, at the widow 
Doris's, Rue Guibourg, and Madame Ren^e le Bosse's, Rue du Garraud 
Blanc, and make out reports. But 1 am giving you too much to do. 
Did you not tell me you were going to Arras in eight or ten days oa 
this matter ? " 

" Sooner than that, Mr. Mayor." 

" What day then ? " ci 

" I think I told Monsieur that the case would be tried to-morrow, and 
that I should leave by the diligence to-night." 

Mr. Madeleine made an imperceptible motion. 

" And how long will the matter last 1" 

" One day at longest. Sentence will be pronounced at latest to- 
morrow evening. But I shall not wait for the sentence, which is cer- 
tain ; as soon as my testimony is given I shall return here." 

" Very well," said Mr. Madeleine. 

And he dismissed h^m with a waye of his hand. 

Javert did not go. 
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''Tour pardon, sir," said he. 
" What more is thtre ? " asked Mr. Madeleine. 
- "Mr. Major, there is one thing more to which I desire to call your" 
attention." 

"What is it?" 

" It is that I ought to be dismissed." 
Mr. Madeleine arose. 

" Javert, you are a man of honor and I esteem you. You exagge- 
rate your fault. Besides, this is an offence which concerns me. You 
are worthy of promotion rather than disgrace. I desire you to keep 
your place." 

Javert looked at Mr. Madeleine with his calm eyes, in whose depths 
it seemed tbpt one beheld his conscience, unenlightened, but stern and 
pure, and said in a tranquil voice : 

" Mr. Mayor, I cannot agree to that." ! 

" I repeat," said Mr. Madeleine, " that this matter concerns me." 
But Javert, with his one idea, continued : 

"As to exaggerating, I do not exaggerate. This is the way I reason. 
I have unjustly suspected you. That is nothing. It is our province 
to suspect, although it may be an abuse of our right to suspect our su- 
periors. But without proofs and in a fit of anger, with revenge as my 
aim, I denounced you as a convict — you, a respectable man, a mayor, 
and a magistrate. This is a serious matter, very serious. I have com- 
mitted an offence against authority in your person, I who am the 
agent of authority. If one of my subordinates had done what I have, 
I would have pronounced him unworthy cf the service, and sent him 
away. Well, listen a moment, Mr. Mayor ; I have often been severe in 
my life towards others. It was just. I did right. Now if I were 
not severe towards myself, aM I have justly done would become injus- 
tice. Should I spare myself more than others ? No. What ! if I 
should be prompt only to punish others and not myself, I should be a 
wretch indeed! They who say: 'That blackguard, Javert,' would 
be right. Mr. Mayor, I do not wish you to treat me with kindness. 
Your kindness, when it was for others, enraged me ; I do not wish it 
for myself. That kindness which consists in defending a woman of the 
town against a citizen, a police agent against the mayor, the inferior 
against the superior, that is what I call ill-judged kindness. Such kind- 
ness disorganizes society. Good God, it is easy to be kind ; the dif- 
ficulty is to be just. Had jou been what I thought, I should not 
lave been kind to you ; not I. You would have seen, Mr. Mayor. I 
r ought to treat myself as I should treat anybody else. When I put down 
malefactors, when I rigorously brough{ up offenders, I often said to 
myself: ' You, if you ever trip ; if ever I catch you doing wrong, 
lookout!' I have tripped, I have caught myself doing wrong. So 
much the worse ! I must be sent away, broken, dismissed, that is. right. 
I have hands: I can till the ground : It is all the same to me. Mr. 
Mayor, the good of the service demands an example. I simply ask the 
dismissal of Inspector Javert." 

AH this was said in a tone of proud humility, a desperate and reso- 
lute tone, which gave au indescribably whimsical grandeur to this oddly 
konest man. 
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" "We will see," said Mr. Madeleine. 

And he held out is hand to him. 

Javert started back, and said fiercely : 

"Pardon, Mr. Mayor, that should uot be. A mayor does riot giv« 
his hand to a spy." 

He added between his teeth : 

" Spy, yes; from the moment I abused the power of my position, I 
have been nothing better than a spy ! " 

Then he bowed profoundly and went towards the door. 

There he turned aroun4 : his eyes yet downcrfst : » 

'.' Mr. Mayor, I will contioue in the service until I am relieved." 

He went out. Mr. Madeleine sat musing, listening to his firm and 
resolute step as it died away along the corridor. 



Booft £>ebentJ). 
THE CHAMPMATHIEU AFFAIR. 



SISTER SIMPLICE. 

The events which follow were never all known at M sur M ■ ». 

But the few which did leak out have left such memories in that city, 
that it would be a serious omission in this book if we did not relate 
them in their minutest details. 

Among these details, the reader will meet with two or three improbs|j 
ble circumstances, which we preserve from respect for the truth. 

In the afternoon following the visit of Javert, M. Madeleine went to 
see Fantine as usual. 

Before going to Fantine's room, he sent for Sister Simplice. 

The two nuns who attended the infirmary, Lazarists, as all these sis- 
ters of charity are, were called Sister Perpetue and Sister Simplice. 

- Sister Perpetue was an ordinary village girl, summarily become a Sister 
of Charity, who entered the service of God as she would have enteral 
service anywhere. She was a«tiun as others are cooks. 

Sister Simplice was white with a waxen clearness. In comparison 
with Sister Perpetue, she was a sacramental taper by the side of a tallow 
candle. St. Vincent de Paul has divinely drawn the figure of a Sister 
of Charity in these admirable words, in which he unites so muchjiberty 
with so much servitude : " Her only convent shall be the house.of sick- 
ness ; her only cell a hired lodging ; her chapel the parish church ; her 
cloister the streets of the city, or the wards of the hospital j her only 
wall obedience ; her grate the fear of God ; her veil modesty." This 
ideal was made alive in Sister Simplice. No one could have tolcf 'Sister 
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Simplice's age ; she had never been young, and seemed if she never 
should be old. She was a person — we dare not say a woman — gentle, 
austere, companionable, cold, and who had never told a lie. She was so 
gentle £hat she appeared fragile ; but, on the contrary, she wa8 more 
enduring than granite. She touched the unfortunate with charming 
fingers, delicate and pure. There was, so to. say, silence in her speech ; 
she said just what was necessary, and she had a tone of voice which 
would at the same time have edified a confessional, and enchanted a 
drawing-room. This delicacy accommodated itself to the serge dress^ 
finding in its harsh touc"h a -continual reminder of Heaven and of God. 
Let us dwell upon one circumstance. Never-to have lied, never to have 
spoken, for any purpose whatever, even carelessly, a single word which 
was not the trush, the sacred truth, was the distinctive trait of Sister 
Simplice ; it was the mark of her virtue. She was almost celebrated 
in the congregation for this imperturbable veracity. There was not a 
spider's web, not a speck of dust upon the glass of that conscience. 
When she took the vows of St. Vincent de Paul, she had taken the 
name of Simplice by especial choice. Simplice of Sicily, it is well 
known, is that saint who preferred to have both her breasts torn out 
rather than answer, having been born at Syracuse, that she was born at 
Segesta, a lie. which would have saved her. This patron saint was fitting 
for this soul. 

Sister Simplice, on entering the order, had two faults of which she 
corrected herself gradually : she had had a taste for delicacies, and loved 
to receive letters. Now she read nothing but a prayer-book in large 
type and in Latin. She did not understand Latin, but she understood 
the book. 

This pious woman had conceived an affection for Fantine, perceiving 
in her probably some latent virtue, and had devoted herself almost ex- 
clusively to her care. 

Mr. Madeleine took Sister Simplice aside and recommended Fantine 
to her with a singular emphasis, which the Sister remembered at a later 
flay. 

On leaving the Sister, he approached Fantine. 

Fantine awaited each day the appearance of Mr. Madeleine as one 
awaits a ray of warmth and of joy She would say to the sisters : " 1 
live only When the Mayor is here*;" 

That day she had more fever.' As soon as she saw Mr. Madeleine, 
she asked him : 

« Cosette ?" 
q He answered, with a smile : 

"Very soon." » * 

Mr. Madeleine, while with Fantine, seemed as usual. Only he stayed 
an hour instead of half an hour, to the great satisfaction of Fantine. 
He made a thousand charges to everybody that the sick woman might 
want for nothing. It was noticed that at one moment his countenance 
became very sombre. But this was explained when it was known that 
the doctor had, bending close to his ear, said to him : " She is sinking fast." 

Then he returned to the Mayor's Office, and the office boy saw him 
examine attentively a road-map of France, which hung in his room. He 
made a few figures in pencil upon a piece of paper. 
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II. 

SHREWDNESS OF MASTER SCAUFFLAIRE. 

From the Mayor's Office, he went to the outskirts of the city, to a 
Fleming's, Master Scaufflaer, Frenchified into Scaufflaire, who kept 
horses to let and " chaises if desired." 

In order to go to Scaufflaire's, the nearest way was by a rarely fre- 
quented street, on which was the parsonage of the parish, in which Mr. 
Madeleine lived. The curate was, it was said, a worthy and respectable 
man, and a good adviser. At the moment when Mr. Madeleine ar- 
rived in front of the parsonage, there was but one person passing in the 
street, and he remarked this : the Mayor, after passing by the curate 
house, stopped, stood still a moment, then turned back and retraced his 
steps as far as the door of the parsonage, which was a large door, with 
an iron" knocker. He seized the knocker quickly and raised it; then 
he stopped anew, stood a short time as if in thought, and after a few 
seconds, instead of letting the knocker fall smartly, he replaced itgently 
and resumed his walk with a sort of haste that he had not shown 
before. 

* Mr. Madeleine found Master Scaufflaire at home busy repairing a 
harness. • 

"Master Scaufflajre," he asked, "have you a good horse?" 

" Mr. Mayor," said the Fleming, " all my horses are good. What 
do you understand by a good horse ?" 

" I understand a horse that can go twenty leagues in a day." 

" The devil !" said the Fleming, " twenty leagues ! " 

" Yes." 

" Before a chaise ? " 

"Yes." ' . ' 

" And how long will he rest after the journey ? " 

" He must be able to start again the next <|fiy in case of need." 

" To do the same thing again T" 

"Yes," 

" The devil ! and it is twenty leagues 1 " 

Mr. Madeleine drew from his pocket the paper on whichJ^had pen- 
cilled the figures. He showed them to the Fleming. TM were *he 
figures, 5, 6, 8%. IV 

" You see," said he. " Total, nineteen and a half, thlrW;s to sty, 
twenty leagues." : ' 

"Mr. Mayor," resumed the Fleming, "I have just what you want. 
My little white horse, you must have seen him sometimes passing ; he 
is a little beast from Bas-Bgulonnais. He is full of fire. They tried 
at first to make a saddle horse of him. Bah ! he kicked^ he threw every- 
body off. They thought he was vicious, they didn't know what to do. 
I bought him. I put him before a chaise; Sir, that is what h# 
wanted ; he is as gentle as a girl, he goes like the wind. But, how- 
ever, it won't do to get on his back. It's not his idea to be a'saddle 
horse. Everybody has his peculiar ambition. To draw, but not to 
carry : he must have said thatjo himself." 

" A/id he will make the trip 1 " 
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" Your twenty leagues, all the way at a full trot, and in less than 
eight hours. But there are some conditions." 

" Name them." 

" First, you must let him breahte an hour when you are half way ; he 
will eat, and somebody must be by while he eats to prevent the tavern 
boy from stealing his oats ; for I have noticed that at taverns, oats are 
oftener drunk by the* stable boys than eaten by the horses." 

" Somebody shall be there." 

" Secondly — is the chaise for the Mayor ? " 

" Yes." 

" The Mayor knows how to drive?" 

"Yes," 

" Well, the Mayor will travel alone.and without baggage, so as not 
to overload the horse." 

« Agreed." 

"But the Mayor, having no- one with him, will be obliged to take the 
trouble of seeing to the oats himself." 

" So said." 

" I must have thirty francs a day, the days he rests included. Not a 
penny less, and the fodder of the beast at the expense of the 
Mayor." 

Mr. Madeleine took three Napoleons from his purse and laid them on 
the table. 

" There is two days in advance." 

" Fourthly, for such a trip, a chaise would be too heavy ; that would 
tire the house. The Mayor must consent to travel in a Jlittle tilbury 
that. I have." 

"I, consent to that." 

" It is light, but it is open." 

" It is all the same to me." 

" Has the Mayor refle^ed that it is winter ? " 

Mr. Madeleine did not answer; the Fleming went on : 

"That it is very cold?" 

Mr. Madeleine kept silence. 

Mastej^temfflaire continued : 

"ThaBftiay rain?" 

Mr. fl Kine raised his head and said : 

" The^ffse and the tilbury will be before my door to-morrow at half- 
past, four in the morning " 

" That is understood, Mr. Mayor," answered Scaumaire, then scratch- 
ing a stain on the top of the table with his thumb nail, he resumed 
with that careless air that Flemings so well know how to associate with, 
their shrewdness : 

" Why, I have just thought of it ! The mayor has not told me where 
%e is going. Where is the Mayor going 1" 

He had thought of nothing else since the beginning of -the con- 
versation, but without knowing why, he had not dared to ask the 
question. 

" Has your horse good fore legs?" said Mr. Madeleine. 

" Yes, Mr. Mayor. You will hold him up a little going down hill. 
Is there much downhill between here and where you are going ? " 
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" iJon't forget to be at my door precisely at half-past four in the 
morning," answered Mr. Madeleine, and he went out. 

The Fleming was left " diinb-founded," as he said himself some 
time afterwards. 

The Mayor had been gone two or three minutes, when the door again 
opened; it was the Mayor. 

He had the same impassive and absent-minded air as ever. 

"Mr. Scaufflaire," said. he, "at what sum do you value the horse 
and the tilbury that you furnish me?" 

" Docs the Mayor wish to buy them ? " 

"No, but at all events I wish to guarantee them to you. On my re- 
turn you can give me back the amount. At how much do you value 
horse and chaise ? " 

"Five hundred francs, Mr. Mayor I" 

" Here it is ." 

Mr. Madeleine placed a bank note on the table, then went out, and 
this time did not return. 

Master Scaufflaire regretted terribly that he had not said a thousand 
francs. In fact, the horse and tilbury, in the lump, were worth a hun- 
dred crowns. . 

The Fleming called his wife, and related the affair to her. Where 
the deuce could the Mayor be going ? They talked it over. " He is 
going to Paris," said the wife. "I don't believe it," said the husband. 
Mr. Madeleine had forgot the paper on which he had marked the figures, 
and left it on the mantel. The Fleming seized it and studied it. Five, 
six, eight and a half? this must mean the relays of the post. He turned 
to his wife : " I have found it out." . "How?" "It is five leagues 
from here to Hesdin, six from Hesdin to Saint Pol, eight and a half 
from Saint Pol to Arras. He is going to Arras." 

Meanwhile Mr. Madeleine had reached home. To return from Mas- 
ter Scaufflaire's he had taken a longer road, as if the door of the par- 
sonage were a temptation to him, and he wished to avoid it. He went 
up to his room, and shut himself in, which was nothing remarkable, for 
he usually went to bed early. However, the janitress of the factory, 
who was at the same time Mr. Madeleine's only servant, observed that 
his light was out at half past eight, and she mentioned it to the cashier 
who came in, adding : 

" Is the Mayor sick ? I thought that his manner was a little 
singular." 

The cashier occupied a room situated exactly beneath Mr. Madeleine's. 
He paid no attention to the portress's words, went to bed, and went to 
sleep. Towards midnight he suddenly awoke j he had heard, in his 
sleep, a noise overhead. He listened. It was a step that went and 
came, as if some one were walking in the room aboye. He listened 
more attentively, and recognised Mr. Madeleine's step. That appeared 
strange to him j ordinarily no noise was made in Mr. Madeleine's room 
before his hour of rising. A moment afterwards, the cashier heard 
something that sounded like the opening and the shutting of a ward- 
robe, then a piece of furniture was moved, there was another silence, 
and the step began again. The cashier rose up in bed, threw off his 
drowsiness, looked out, and through his window-panes, saw upon an 
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opposite wall the ruddy reflection of a^ lighted window. From the di- 
rection of the rays, it could only be the window of Mr. Madeleine's 
chamber. The reflection trembled as if it came rather from a bright 
fire than from a light. The shadow of the sash could not be seen, which 
indicated that the window was wide open. Cold as it was, this open 
window was surprising. The cashier fell asleep again. An hour or two 
afterwards he awoke again. The same, step, slow, and regular, was 
coming and going constantly oyer his head. 

The reflection centinued visible upon the wall, but it was now pale 
and steady like the light from a lamp or a candle. The window was 
still open. 

Let us see what was passing in Mr. Madeleine's room. 



III. 

A TEMPEST IN A BRAIN. 

The reader has doubtless divined that Mr. Madeleine is none other 
than Jean Valjean. 

We have already looked into tke depths of that conscience; the time 
has come to look into them again. W« do so not without emotion, nor 
without trembling. There exists nothing more terrific than this kind of 
contemplation. The mind's eye can nowhere find anything more daz- 
zling nor more dark than in man ; it can fix itself upon nothing which 
is more awful, more complex, more mysterious, or more infinite. There 
is one spectacle grander than the sea, that is the sky ; there is one spec- 
tacle grander than the sky, that is the interior of the soul. 

To write the poem of the human conscience, were it only of a single 
man, were it only of the most infamous of men, would be to swallow up 
all epics in a superior and final epic. The conscience is the chaos of 
chimeras, of lusts and of temptations, the furnace of dreams, the cave 
of the ideas which are our shame; it is the pandemonium of sophisms, 
the battle-field of the passions. At certain hours, penetrate within the 
livid face of a human being who reflects, and look at what lies behind ; 
look into that soul, look into that obscurity. There, beneath the exter- 
nal silence, there are combats of giants as in Homer, melees of dragons 
and hydras, and clouds of phantoms as in Milton, ghostly labyrinths as 
in Dante. What a gloom enwraps that infinite which each man bears 
within himself, and by which he measures in despair the desires of his 
will, and the actions of his life ! 

Alighieri arrived one day at an ill-omened door before which he hesi- 
tated. Here is one also before us on the threshold of which we hesitate. 
Let us enter, notwithstanding. 

We have but little to add to what the reader already knows, concern- 
ing what had happened to Jean Valjean, since his adventure with Petit 
Gervais. From that moment, wehave seau, he was another man. yfh&t 
the Bishop had desired to do with him, that he had executed. It was 
more than a transformation— it was a transfiguration. 

He succeeded in escaping from sight, sold the Bishop's silver, keeping 
only the. candlesticks as souvenirs, glided quietly from city to city across 
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Prance, came to M sur M , conceived the idea tbat we have de- 
scribed, accomplished what we have related, gained the point of making 
himself unassailable and inaccessible, and thenceforward, established at 

M sur M , happy to fe«l his conscience saddened by his past, 

and the last half of his existence giving the lie to the first, he lived 
in peace, re-assured, and hopeful, having but two thoughts : to conceal 
his name, and to sanctify his life ; to escape from men and to return to 
God. 

These two thoughts were associated so closely in his mind, that they 
formed but a single one; they were both equally absorbing and impe- 
rious, and ruled his slightest actions. Ordinarily they were in harmony 
in the regulation of the conduct of his life ; they turned him towards 
the dark side of life ; they made him benevolent and simple-hearted ; 
they counselled him to the same things. Sometimes, however, there 
was a conflict between them. In such cases, it will be remembered, the 
man, whom all the country around M sur M called Mr. Made- 
leine, did not waver in sacrificing the first to the second, his security to 
his virtue. Thus, in despite of all reserve and of all prudence, he had 
kept the Bishop's candlesticks, worn mourning for him ? called and ques- 
tioned all the little Savoyards who passed by, gathered information con- 
cerning the families ai Faverolles, and saved the life of old Fauchele- 
vent, in spite of the disquieting insinuations of Javert. It would seem, 
we have already remarked, that he thought, following the example of 
all who have been wise, holy, and just, that his highest duty was not 
towards himself. 

But of all these occasions, it must be said, none had ever been any- 
thing like that which was now presented. 

Never had the two ideas that governed the unfortunate man w"hose 
Bufferings we" are relating, engaged in so serious a struggle. He com- 
prehended this confusedly, but thoroughly, from the first words that 
Javert pronounced on entering his office. At the moment wheu that 
name which he had so deeply buried was so strangely uttered, h*was 
seized with stupor, and as if intoxicated by the sinister grotesqueness of 
his destiny, and through that stupor he felt the shudder which precedes 
great shocks ; he bent like an oak at the approach of a storm, like a sol- 
dier at the approach of an assault. He felt clouds full of thunderings 
and lightnings gathering upon his head. Even while listening, to Ja- 
vert, his first thought was to go, to run, to denounce himself, to drag 
this Champmathieu out of prison, and to put himself in his. place; it 
was painful and sharp as an incision into the living flesh, but it passed 
away, and he said to himself: "Let us see! Let us see!" He re- 
pressed this first generous impulse and recoiled before such heroism. 

Doubtless it would have been fine if, after the holy words 'of the 
Bishop, after so many years of repentance and self-denial, in the midst 
of a penitence admirably commenced, even in the presence of so terri- 
ble a dilemma, he had not faltered an instant, and had continued to 
march on with even pace towards that yawning pit at the bottom of 
which was heaven ; this would have been fine, but this was not the case. 
We must render an account of what took place in that soul, and we can 
relate only what was there. What first gained, control was the instinct 
of self-preservation ; he collected his ideas hastily, stifled his emotions, 
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took into consideration the presence of Javert, the great danger, post- 
poned any decision with the firmness of terror, banished from his mind 
all consideration of the course he should pursue, and resumed his calm- 
ness as a gladiator retakes his buckler. 

For the rest of the day he was in this state, a jfempest within, a per- 
fect calm without; he took only what might be called precautionary 
measures. All was still confused and jostling in his brain; the agita- 
tion there was such that he did not see distinctly the form Qf any idea; 
and he could have told nothing of himself, unless it*were that he had 
jnst received a terrible blow. He went according to his habit to the sick 
bed of Fantine, and prolonged his visit, by an instinct of kindness, say- 
ing to himself that he ought to do so, and recommend her earnestly to 
the sisters, in case it should happen that he would have to be absent. 
He felt vaguely that it would perhaps be necessary for him to go to Ar- 
ras ; and without having in the least decided upon this journey, he said 
to himself that, entirely free from suspicion as he was, there would be 
no difficulty in being a witness of what might pass, and he engaged 
Scaufflaire's tilbury, in order to be prepared for any emergency. 

He dined with a good appetite. 

Returning to his room he collected his thoughts. 

He examined the situation and found it an an heard -of one; so un- 
heard-of that in the midst of his reverie, by some strange impulse of 
almost inexplicable anxiety, he rose from his chair, and bolt»d his door. 
He feared lest something might yet enter. He barricaded himself 
against all possibilities. » 

A moment afterwards he blew out his light. It annoyed him. 

It seemed to him that somebody could see him. 

W*ho? Somebody? 

Alas ! what he wanted to keep out of doors had entered ; what he 
wanted to render blind was looking upon him. Hia conscience. 

His conscience, that is to say, God. 

At the first moment, however, he deluded himself; he had a feeling 
of safety and solitude; the bolt drawn, he believed himself impregna- 
ble; the candle put out, he felt himself invisible. Then he took pos- 
session of himself; he placed his elbows on the table, rested his head on 
his hand, and set himself to meditating in the darkness. 

" Where am I ? Am I not in a dream ? What have I heard ? Is 
it really true that I saw this Javert, and that he talked to me so? Who 
can this Champmathieu be? He resembles me then? Is it possible ? 
When I think that yesterday I was so calm, and so far from suspecting 
anything! What was I doing yesterday at this time? What is there 
in this matter ? How will it turn out ? What is to be done ?" 

Such was the torment he was in. His brain had lost the power of 
retaining its ideas; they passed away like waves, and he grasped, his 
forehead with both hands to stay them.. 

Out of this tumult, which overwhelmed his will and his reason, and 
from which he sought to draw a certainty and a resolution, nothing came 
clearly forth but anguish. 

His brain was burning. He went to the w/ndow and threw it wide 
open. Not a star was in the sky. He returned and sat down by the 
table. 
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The first hour thus rolled away. 

Little by little, however, vague outlines began to take form and to 
fix themselves in his meditation; he could perceive, with the precision 
of reality, not the whole of the situation, but a few details. 

He began by. recognizing that, however extraordinary and critical the 
situation was, he was completely master of it. 

His stupor only became the deeper. 

Independently of the severe and religious aim that his actions had in 
view, all that he had done up to this day was only a hole that he wag 
digging in which to bury his name. What he had always most dreaded, 
in his hours of self-commuriioh, in his sleepless nights, was, the thought 
of ever hearing that name pronounced ; he felt that would be for him 
the end of all ; that the day on which that name should re-appear wduM 
see vanish from around him his new life, and, who knews, even perhaps, 
his new soul from within him. He shuddered at the bare thought that 
it was possible. Surely, if any one had told him at such moments that 
an hour would come when that name would resound in his ear, when 
that hideous word, Jean Valjean, would start forth suddenly from the i 
night and stand before him ; when this fearful glare, destined to dissi- 
pate the mystery in which he had wrapped himself, would flash suddenly 
"upon his head, and that this name would not menace him, that this glare 
would only make his obscurity the deeper, that this rendkig of the veil 
would increase the mystery, that this earthquake would consolidate his 
edifice, that this prodigious event would have no other result, if it seemed 
good to him, to himself alone, than to render his existence at once more 
brilliant and more impenetrable, and that, from his encounter with the 
phantom of Jean Valjean, the good and worthy citizen, Mr. Madeleine, 
would come forth more honored, more peaceful, and more respected than 
ever — if any one had said this to him, he would have shaken his head 
and looked upon the words as nonsense. Well! precisely that had hap- 
pened ; all this grouping of the impossible was now a fact, and God had 
permitted these absurdities to become real things ! 

His musings continued to grow clearer. He was getting a wider and 
wider view of his position. 

It seemed to him that he had just awaked from some wondrous slum- 
ber, and that he found himself gliding over a precipice in the middle of 
the night, standing, shivering, recoiling in vain, upon the very edge of 
an abyss. He perceived distinctly in the gloom an unknown man, a 
stranger, whom fate had mistaken for him, and was pushing into the 
gulf in his place. It was necessary, in order that the gulf should bo 
closed, that some one should fall in, he or the other. 

He had only to let it alone. 

The light became complete, and he recognized this : That his place at 
the galleys was empty, that do what he could it was always awaiting 
him, that the robbing of Petit Gervais sent him back there, that this 
empty place would await him and attract him until he should be there, 
that this was inevitable and fatal. And then he said to himself: That 
at this very moment he had a substitute, 't&at it app*ea.red that a man 
named Champmathieu had that unhappy M, and that, as for himself, 
present in future at the galleys in the person of this Champmathieu, 
present in society under the name of Mr. Madeleine, he had nothing 
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more to fear, provided he did not prevent men from sealing upon the 
head of this (Jhampmathieu that stone of infamy which, like the stone 
of the sepulchre, falls once never to rise again. 

All this was so violent and so strange that he suddenly felt that kind 
of indescribable movement that no man experiences mpre than two or 
three times in his life, a sort of convulsion of the conscience that stirs 
up all that is dubious in the heart, which is composed of irony, of joy, . 
and of despair, and which might be called a burst of interior laughter. 

He hastily relighted his candle. 

" Well, what !" said he, " what am I afraid of? why do I ponder over 
these things ? I am now safe ! all is finished. There was but a single 
half-open door through which my past could make an irruption into my 
life j that door is now walled up! for ever! This Javert who hjis trou- 
bled me so long, that fearful instinct which seemed to have divined the 
truth, that had divined it, in fact ! and which followed me everywhere, 
that terrible bloodhound always in pursuit of me, he is thrown off the 
track, engrossed elsewhere, absolutely baffled. He is satisfied hence- 
forth, he will leave me in quiet, he holds his Jean Valjean fast! Who 
knows ! it is even probable that he will want to leave the city ! And 
all that is accomplished without my aid ! And I have nothing to do 
with it ! Ah yes, but, what is there unfortunate in all this 1 People 
who should see me, upon my honor, would think that a catastrophe had 
befallen me!" After all, if there is any harm done to anybody, it is in 
no wise my fault. Providence has done it all. This is what He wishes 
apparently. Have I the right to disarrange what He arranges ? What 
is it that I ask for now ? Why do I interfere ? It does not concern 
me. How ! I am not satisfied ! But what would I have then ? The 
aim to which I have aspired for. so many years, my nightly dream, the 
object of my prayers to heaven, security, I have gained it. It is God's 
will. I must do nothing contrary to the will of God. And why is it 
God's will? Th'at I may carry on what I have begun, that I may .do 
good, that I may be one day a grand and encouraging example, that it 
may be said that there was finally some little happiness resulting from 
this suffering which I have undergone and this virtue to which I have 
returned ! Really I do not understand why I was so much afraid to go 
to this honest curate and tell him the whole story as a confessor, and 
ask his advice ; that is evidently what he would have said to me. It is 
decided, let the matter alone ! let us not interfere with God." 

Thus he spoke in the depths of his conscience, hanging ove'r what 
might be called his own abyss. He rose from his chair, and began to 
walk the room. " Come," said he, "let us. think of ikno more. The 
resolution is formed !" But he felt no joy. 

Quite the contrary. 

One can no more prevent the mind from returning to an idea than the 
sea from returning to a shore. In the case of a sailor, this is called the 
tide ; in the case of the guilty, it is called remorse. God upheaves the 
soul as well as the ocean. 

After the lapse of a fe^moments, he could do no otherwise, he re- 
sumed this sombre dialogue, in which it was himself who spoke and 
himself who listened, saving what he wished to keep silent, listening to 
what he did not wish to hear, yielding to that mysterious power which 
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said to him : "Think !" as it said two thousand years ago to another 
condemned : " March !" 

Before going further, and in order to be fully understood, it is neces- 
sary that we should make, with some emphasis, a single observation. 

It is certain that we talk with ourselves; there is not a thinking be- 
ing who has not experienced that. We may say even that the Word is 
never a more magnificent mystery than when it goes, in the interior of 
a man, from his thought to- his conscience, and returns from his con- 
science to his thought. It is in this sense only that the words must be 
understood, so often employed in this chapter, he said, he exclaimed ; 
we say to ourselves, we speak to ourselves, we exclaim within ourselves, 
the external silence not being broken. There is a great tumult within ; 
everything within us speaks, except the tongue. The realities of the 
soul, because they are not visible and palpable, are not the less realities. 

He. asked himself then where he was. He questioned himself upon 
this " resolution formed." He confessed to himself that all that he had 
been arranging in his niind was monstrous, that " to let the matter alone, 
not to interfere with God," was simply horrible, to let this mistake of 
destiny and of men be accomplished, not to prevent it, to lend himself 
to it .by his silence, to do nothing, finally, was to do all! It was the 
last degree of hypocritical meanness ! it was a base, cowardly, lying, ab- 
ject^ hideous crime !- 

For the first time within eight years, the unhappy man had j ust tasted 
the bitter flavor of a wicked thought and a wicked action. 

He spit it out with disgust. » 

He continued to question himself. He sternly asked himself what he 
had understood by this : " My object is attained." He declared that 
his life, in truth, did have an object. But what object? to conceal his 
name ? to deceive the police ? was it for so petty a thing that he had 
done all that he had done ? had he no other object, which was the great 
one, which was the true one ? To save, not his body, but his. soul. To 
become honest and good again. To be an upright man ! Was it not 
that above all, that alone, which he had always wished, and which the 
Bishop had enjoined upon him 1 But he was not closing it, great God ! 
he was re-opening it by committing an infamous act ! for he became a 
robber again, and the most odious of robbers ! he robbed another of his 
existence, his life, his peace, his place in the world; he became an as- 
sassin ! he murdered, he murdered ia a moral sense a wretched man; he 
inflicted upon him that frightful life in death, that living burial, which 
is called the gallows! on the contrary, to deliver himself up, to save this 
man, stricken by so ghastly a mistake, to re-assume his name, to become 
again from duty the convict Jean Valjean ; that was really to achieve 
his resurrection, and to close forever the hell from whence he had 
emerged ! to fall back into it in appearance, was to emerge in reality ! 
he must do that ! all he had done was nothing, if he did not do that ! 
all his life was useless, all hi3 suffering was lost. He had only to ask 
the question : " What is the use ?" He felt that the Bishop was there, 
that the Bishop was present all the more that he was dead, that the 
Bishop was looking fixedly at him, that henceforth Mayor Madeleine, 
with all his virtues, would be abominable to him, and the galley slave, 
Jean Valjean, would be admirable and pure in his sight. That men saw 
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his mask, but the Bishop saw his face. That men saw his life, but the 
Bishop saw his conscience. He must then go to Arras, deliver the 
wrong Jean Valjean, denounce the right one. Alas ! that was the great- 
est of sacrifices, the most poignant of victories, the final step to be taken , 
but he must do it. Mournful destiny ! he could only enter into sanctity 
in the eyes of God, by returning into infamy in the eyes of men ! 

" Well," said he, " let us take this course ! let us do our duty ! Lei 
us save this man I" 

He pronounced these words in a loud voice, without perceiving that he 
was speaking aloud. 

He took his books, verified them, and put them in order. He thre^ 
into the fire a package of notes which he held against needy small traders, 
He wrote a letter, which he sealed, and upon the envelope of wbicl 
might have been read, if there had been any one in the room at the time 
Mr. Laffitte, Banker, Rue d'Artois, Paris. 

He drew from his desk a pocket-book containing some bank note! 
and the passport that he had used that same year in going to the elec 
tions. 

Had any one seen him while he was doing these various acts with sucl 
serious meditation, he would not have suspected what was passing withir 
him. Still, at intervals, his lips quivered; at other times he raised his 
head and fixed his eye on some point of the wall,.as if he saw just then 
something that he wished to clear up or interrogate. 

The letter to Mr. Laffitte finished, he-put it in his pocket as well ai 
the pocket-book, and began his walk again. 

The current of his though't had not changed. He still saw his dut] 
clearly written in luminous letters, which flared, out before his eyes, anc 
moved with his gaze : " Go! avow thy name! denounce thyself!" 

He saw also, and as if they were laid bare before him with sensibh 
forms, the two ideas which had been hitherto the double rule of his life 
to conceal his name, and to sanctify his soul. For the first time, thej 
appeared to him absolutely distinct, and he saw the difference which se 
parated them. He recognized that one of these ideas was necessarily 
good, while the other might become evil ; that the former was devotion 
and that the latter was selfishness ; that the one said, " the neighbor,' 
and that the other said, "me;" that the one came from the light, anc 
the other from the night. 

They were fighting with each other. He saw them fighting. Whil< 
he was looking, they had expanded before his mind's eye ; they wer< 
now colossal ; and it seemed to him that he saw struggling within him 
in that infinite of which we spoke just now, in the midst of darkness 
and gloom, a goddess and a giantess. 

He was full of dismay, but it seemed to him that the good thoughl 
was gaining the victory. 

He felt that he had reached the second decisive momept-of his con 
science and his destiny : that the Bishop had marked the first phase 6i 
his new life, and that this Champmathieu marked the second. After s 
great crisis, a great trial. 

Meanwhile the fever, quieted for an instant, returned upon him little 
by little. A thousand thoughts flashed across him, but they fortified 
him in his resolution. 
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One moment he had said : that perhaps he took the affair too much to 
heart, and that after all this Champmathieu was not worthy of interest, 
that in fact he had committed theft. 

He answered : If this man has in fact stolen a few apples, that is a 
month in prison. There is a wide distance between that and the gal^ 
leys. And who knowp even ? has he committed theft ? is it proven ? 
The name of Jean Valjean overwhelms him, and seems to dispense with 
proofs. Are not prosecuting officers in the habit of acting thus? They 
think him a robber, bacfcuse they know him to be a convict. 

At another moment, the idea occurred to him that, if he should de- 
nounce himself, perhaps the heroism of his action, and his honest life 
for the past seven years, and what he had done for the country, would 
be considered, and he would be pardoned. 

But this supposition quickly vanished, and he smiled bitterly at the 
thought, that the robbery of the forty sous from Petit Gervais made him 
a second offender, that that matter would certainly re-appear, and by 
the precise terms of the law, he would be condemned to hard labor for 
life. 

He turned away from all illusion, disengaged himself more and more 
from the earth, and sought consolation and strength elsewhere. He 
said to himself that he must do his duty; that perhaps even he should 
not be, more unhappy after having done bis duty than after having evaded 

it; that if he let matters alone, if he remained at M sur M , 

his reputation, his good name, hisigood works, the deference, the vener- 
ation he commanded, his charity, his riches, his popularity, his virtue, 
would be tainted with a crime, and what pleasure would there be in all 
these holy things tied to that hideous thing ? while, if he carried out the 
sacrifice, in the galleys, with his chain, with his iron collar, with his green 
cap, with his perpetual labor, with his pitiless shame, there, would be as- 
sociated a celestial idea. 

Finally, he said to himself that it was a necessity, that his destiny 
was so fixed, that it was not for him to derange the arrangements of God, 
that at all events he must choose, either virtue without, and abomination 
within, or" sanctity within and infamy without. 

In revolving so many gloomy ideas, his courage did not fail, but hia 
brain was fatigued. He began in spite of himself to think of other 
things, 1 of indifferent things. 

His blood rushed violently to his temples. He walked back and forth 
constantly. Midnight was struck first from the parish church, then 
from the City Hall. He counted the twelve strokes of the two clocks, 
and he compared the sound of the two bells, It reminded him that, a 
few days before, he had seen at a junkshop an old bell for salt, upon 
.which was this name: Antoine Albin de Romainville. ' 

He was cold. He kindled a fire. He did not think to close the 
window. 

. Meanwhile he had fallen into his stupor again. It required not a lit- 
tle effort to recall his mind to what he was thinking of before the clocks 
struck. He succeeded at Inst. 

"Ah! yes," said he, "I had formed the resolution to denounce my- 
self." 

And then all at once he thought of Uantine. : 'Si 
11 
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"Stop!" said he, "this poor woman I" 
Here was a new crisis. 

Fantine abruptly appearing in his reverie, was like a ray of unex- 
pected light. It seemed to him that everything around him was chang- 
ing its aspect; he exclaimed : 

"Ah yes, indeed! so far I have only thought of myself! I have 
only looked to my own convenience ! It is whether I shall keep silent or 
denounce myself, conceal my body or save my soul, be a despicable and 
respected magistrate, or an infamous and venerable galley-slave ; it i3 
myself, always myself, only myself. But, good God ! all this is egotism. 
Different forms of egotism, but still egotism ! Suppose I should think 
a little of others? The highest duty is to think of others. Let us see, 
let us examine ! I gone, I taken away, I forgotten ; what will become 
of all this? I denounce myself? I am arrested, this Champmathieu 
is released, I am sent back to the galleys; very well, and what then? 
what takes place here ? Ah ! here, there is a country, a city, factories, 
a business, laborers, men, women, old grandfathers, children, poor peo- 
ple! I have created all this, I keep it all alive; wherever a chimney is 
smoking, I have put the brands in the fire and the meat in the pot; I 
have produced ease, circulation, credit; before me there was nothing; I 
have aroused, vivified, animated, quickened, stimulated, enriched, all the 
country ; without me, the soul is gone. I take myself away ; it all 
dies. And this woman who has suffered so much, who is so worthy in 
her fall, all whose misfortunes I have unconsciously caused ! And, that 
child which I was going for, which I have promised to the mother! Do 
I not also owe something to this woman^ in reparation for the wrong 
that I hav£ done her? If I should disappear, what happens?" Xhe- 
mother dies. The child becomes what she may. This is what comes to 
pass, if I denounce myself; and if I do not denounce myself? Let us 
gee, if I do not denounce myself?" 

After putting this question, he stopped ; for a moment he hesitated 
and trembled ; but that moment was brief, and he answered with calm- 
nets : 

" Well, this man goes to the galleys, it is true, but, what of that ? 
He has stolen ! It is useless for me to say he has not stolen, he has 
stolen ! As fdr me, I remain here, I go on. In ten years I shall have 
maKe ten millions ; I scatter it over the country, I keep notMhg for 
myself; what is it to me ? What I am doing is not for myself The 
prosperity of all goes on increasing, industry is quickened and excited, 
mantfoctories and workshops are multiplied, families, a hundred fami- 
lies, a thousand families, are happy; the country becomes populorfs; 
villages spring up where there were only farms, farms spring up where 
there was nothing ; poverty disappears, and with poverty disappear de- 
batohery, prostitution, theft, murder, all vices, all crimes ! And this 
poof mother brings up her child ! and the whole country is rich and 
hon«st! Ah, yes ! How foolish, how absurd I was! What was I 
speaking of in denouncing myself? This demands reflection, surely, 
and nothing must be precipitate. What ! because it would have pleased 
me to do the grand and the gen*r»«s ! Thit is melodramatic, after all ! 
Because I only thought of myself, of myself alone, what 1 to save from 
a punishment perhaps a little too severe, but in reality just, nobody 
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knows who, a thief, a scoundrel at a~ny rate. Must an entire country be 
let go to ruin ! must a poor hapless woman perish in the hospital ! must 
a poor little girl perish on the street ! like dogs ! Ah ! that would be 
abominable ! And the mother not evea see her child again ! and the 
child hardly have known her mother ! And all that for this old whelp 
of an apple-thief, who, beyond all <foubt, deserves the galleys for some- 
thing else, if not for this. Fine ^ruples these, which save an old vaga- 
bond who has, after all, only a few years to live, and who will hardly be 
more unhappy in the galleys than in his hovel, and which sacrifice a 
whole population, mothers, wives, children! This poor little Cosette 
who has no one but me in the world, and who is doubtless at this mo- 
ment all blue with cold, in the hut of these Thenardiers ! They too are 
miserable rascals ! Aad I should fail in my duty towards all these poor 
beings ! And I should go away and denounce myself! And I should 
commit this silly blunder! Take it at the very worst. Suppose there 
were a misdeed for me in this, and that my conscience should some day 
reproach me ; the acceptance for the good of others of these reproaches 
which wei^b only upon me, of this misdeed which affects only my own 
soul, why, tbat is devotion, that is virtue." 

He prose and resumed his walk. This time it seemed to him that he 
was satisfied. 

Diamonds are found only in the dark places of the earth ; truths are 
£mod only in the depths of thought. Jt seemed to him that after hav- 
ing descended into these depths, after having groped long in the blackest 
of this darkness, he had at last found one of these diamonds, one of these 
truths, and that he held it in his hand ; and it blinded. him to look at it. 

" Yes," thought he, '' that is it ! I am in the true road. I have the 
solution. I must end by holding fast to something. My«hoice is made. 
Let the matter alone ! No more vacillation, no more shrinking. This 
is in the interest of all, not in my own. I am Madeleine, I remain. 
Madeleine. Woe to him who is Jean Valjean ! He and I are no longer 
the same. I do not recognise that man, I no longer know what he is ; 
if it is found that anybody is Jean Valjean at this hour, let^ him take 
care of himself. That does not concern me. That is a fatal name 
which is floating about in the darkness ; if it stops and settles upon any 
man, so much the worse for that man." 

He looked at himself in the little mirror that hung over his mantel- 
piece, and said : 

" Yes ! To come to a resolution has solaced me ! I am quite ano- 
ther man now." 

He took a few steps more, then he stopped short. 

"Come!" said he, "I must not hesitate before any k of the conse- 
quences of the resolution I have formed. There are yet some threads 
-which knit me to this Jean Valjean. They must be broken ! There 
are, in this very room, objects which would accuse me, mute thing? 
■which would be witnesses ; it is done, all these must disappear." 

He felt in his pocket, drew out his purse, opened it, and took out a 
little key. 

He put this key into a lock the hole of which was hardly visible, losjfc 
as it was in the darkest shading of the figures on the paper which coy- 
-ered the wall. A secret door opened j a kind of false press built between 
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the comer «jf the wall and tV_e casing of the chimney. There was nothing 
in this closet but a few refus* trifles ; a blue smock-frock, an old pair of 
trousers, an old haversack, and a great thorn stick, iron-bound at both 
ends. Those who had seen Jeak "Valjean at the time he passed through 

D -, in October, 1815, would htye recognised easily all the fragments 

of this miserable outfit. 

He had kept them as he had kept the silver candle-sticks, to remind 
him at all times of what he had been. But he concealed what came 
from the galleys, and left the candle-sticks that came from the Bishop 
fn sight. 

He, cast a furtive look towards the door, as if he were afraid it wotild 
open in spite of the bolt that held it; then \rjth a quick and hasty 
movement, and at a single armful, without even a glance at these things 
which he had kept so religiously and with so mueh danger during so 
nisray years, he took the whole, rags, stick, havemck, and threw them 
all into the fire. 

He shut up the false press, and, increasing his precautions, henceforth 
useless, since it was empty, concealed the door behind a heavy piece of 
furniture which he pushed against it. 

In a few seconds, the room and the wall opposite were lit up with a 
great, red, flickering glare. It was all burning ; the thorn stick cracked 
and threw out sparks into the middle of the room. w 

The haversack, as it was consumed with the horrid rags which it -con- 
tained, left something uncovered which glistened in the ashes. B^ 
bending towards it, one could have easily recognized a piece of silver. 
It was doubtless the forty sous piece stolen from the little Savoyard. 

But he did not look at the fire ; he continued his walk to and fro, 
always at the Same pace. 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon the two silver candlesticks on the mantel, 
which were glistening aimly in the reflection. 

" Stop !" thought he, " all Jean Valjean is contained in them too. 
They also must be destroyed." 

He took the two candlesticks. • 

There was fire enough to melt them quickly into an unrecognisable 
ingot. 

He bent over the fire and warmed himself a moment. It felt rtally 
comfortable to him. "The pleasant warmth !'' said he. 

He stirred the embers with one of the candlesticks. 

A minute more, and they would have been in the fire. 

At that moment, it seemed to him that he heard a voice crying within 
him: "Jean Valjean ! Jean Valjean !" 

His hair stood on end; he. was 'like a man who hears some terrible 
thing. 

"Yes! that is it, finish!" said the voice, "'complete what you are 
doing! destroy these candlesticks ! annihilate this memorial ! forget the 
bishop ! forget all ! ruin this Champmathieu, yes ! very well. Applaud 
yourself! So it is arranged, it is determined, it is done. Behold a 
man, a greybeard who knows not what he is accused of, who has done 
nothing, it may be, an innocent man, whose only misfortune is cauaed 
by your name, upon whom your name weighs like a crime, who. will be 
taken instead of you; will be condemned, will end his days in abjection 
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and in horror ! very well. Be an honored man yourself. Remain, Mr. 
Mayor, remain honorable and honored, enrich the city,' feed the poor, 
bring up the orphans, live happy, virtuous, and^ admired, and all this 
time while you are here in joy and in the light, there shall be a man' 
wearing your i'6d blouse, bearing your name in ignominy, and dragging 
your chain in the galleys! Yes! this is a fine arrangement! Oh, 
wretch !" 

The sweat rolled off his forehead. He looked upon the candlesticks 
with haggard eyes. Meanwhile the voice which spoke within him had 
not ended. It continued : 

" Jean Val jean ! there shall be about you many voices which will 
make great noise, which will speak very loud, and which will bless you; 
and one only w'hich nobody shall hear, and which will curse you in the 
darkues.s. Well, listen, wretch ! all these blessings shall fall before they 
reach Heaven ; only the curse shall mount into the presence, of God I" 
This voice, at first quite feeble, and which was raised from the most 
obscure depths of his conscience, had become by degrees loud and formi- 
dable, and he heard it now at his ear. It seemed to him that it had 
emerged from himself, and that it was speaking now from without. He 
thought he heard the last words so distinctly that ne looked about the 
room with a kind of terror. 

"Is there anybody here?" asked he, aloud. and in a startled tone. 
Then he continued with a laugh, which was like the laugh of An 
idiot : 

" What a fool I am ! there cannot be anybody here." 
There was One; but He who was there was not of such as th« hu- 
man eye can see. 

He put the candlesticks on the mantel. 

Then he resumed this monotonous and dismal walk, which disturbed 
the man asleep beneath him in his dreams, and wakened him out of his 
sleep. 

This walk soothed him and excited him at the same time. It some- 
times seems that on the greatest occasions we put ourselves in motion 
in order to ask advice from whatever we may meet by change of place. 
After a few moments he no longer knew where he was. 

He now recoiled with equal terror from each of the resolutions which 
he. had formed in turn. Each of the two ideas which counselled him, 
appeared to him as fatal as the other. What a fatality ! What a chance 
that this Champmathieu should . be mistaken for him ! To be hurled 
down headlong by the very means which Providence seemed at first to 
have employed to give him full security. 

There was a moment durjng which he. contemplated the future. De- 
nounce himself, great God ! Give himself up ! He saw with infinite 
despair all that he must leave, all that he must resume. He must then 
bid farewell to this existence, so good, so pure, so radiant ; to this re- 
spect of all, to honor, to liberty ! No more would he go out to walk in 
the fields, never again would he hear the birds singing in the month of 
May, never more give alms to the little children ! No longer would he 
feel the sweetness of looks of gratitude and of love ! He would leave 
this hous.e that he had built, this little room ! Everything appeared 
charming to him now. He would read no more in these books, he would 
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write no more on this little white wood tahle ! • His old portress, the 
only, servant h'e had, would no longer bring him his coffee in the morn- 
ing. Great God ! instead of that, the galley-crew, the iron collar, the 
red blouse, the chain at his foot, fatigue, the dungeon, the plank-bed, all 
these horrors, which he knew so well ! At his age, after having been 
what he was! ,If he were still young! But so old, to be insulted by 
the first comer, to be tumbled about by the prison guard, to be struck 
by the jailer's stick ! To have his bare feet in iron-bound shoes ! To 
submit morning and evening his leg to the hammer of the roundsman 
who tests the fetters ! To endure the curiosity of strangers who would 
be told: This one is the famous Jean Valjean, who* was Mayor of 

M sur M — - / At night, dripping with sweat, overwhelmed with 

weariness, the green cap over his eyes, to mount two by two, under the 
sergeant's whip, the step-ladder of the floating prison ! Oh! what 
wretchedness ! Can destiny then be malignant like an intelligent being, 
and become monstrous like the human heart ? 

And do what he' might, he always fell back upon this sharp dilemma 
which was at the bottom of his thought. To remain in paradise and 
there become a demon ! To re-enter into hell and there become an 
angel ! 

What shall be done, great God ! what shall be done ? 

The torment from which he had emerged with so much difiiculty, 
broke loose anew with him. His ideas again began to become confused. 
They took that indescribable, stupefied, and mechanical shape, which is 
peculiar to despair. The name of Romainville returned constantly to 
his mind, with two lines of a song he had formerly heard. He thought 
that Romainville is a little wood near Paris, where young lovers go to 
gather lilacs in the month of April. 

He staggered without as well as within. He walked like a little child 
that is just allowed to go alone. 

Now and then, struggling against his fatigue, he made an effort again 
to arouse his intellect. He endeavored to state finally and conclusively, 
the problem over which he had in some sort fallen exhausted. Must he 
denounce himself? Must he be silent? He could see nothing dis- 
tinctly. The vague forms of all the reasonings*throw:n out by his mind 
trembled, and were dissipated one after another in smoke. But this 
much he felt, that by whichever resolve he might abide, necessarily, and 
without possibility of escape, something "of himself would surely die; 
that he was entering into a sepulchre on the right hand, as well as on 
the left ; that he was suffering a death-agony, the death-agony of his 
happiness, or the death agony of his virtue. 

Alas! all his irresolutions were again, upon him. He was no further 
advanced than when be began. 

So struggled beneath its anguish this unhappy soul. Eighteen hun- 
dred years before this unfortunate man, the mysterious. Being, in whom 
are aggregated all the sanctities aed all the sufferings of humanity, He, 
also, "while the olive trees were shivering in the fierce breath of the 
Infinite, had long put away from his hand the fearful chalice that ap- 
peared. before him, dripping with shadow and running over with dark- 
ness, in the star-filled depths. 
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FORMS ASSUMED BY SUFFERING DURING SLEEP. 

The" clock struck three. For five hours he had been walking thus, 
almost without interruption, when he dropped into his chair. 

He fell asleep and dreamed. 

This dream, like niost dreams, had no further relation to the condi- 
tion of affairs than its mournful and poignant character, but it made an 
impression upon him. This nightmare struck him so forcibly that he 
afterwards wrote it down. It is one of the papers in his own hand- 
writing, which he has left behind him. We think it our duty to copy 
it here literally. 

Whatever this dream may be, the story of that night would be in- 
complete if we should omit it. It is the gloomy adventure of a sick 
soul. 

It is as follows* Upon the envelope we find this line written : " The 
dream that I had that night." 

" I was in a field. A great sad field where there was no grass. It 
did not seem that it was day, nor that it was night. 

"I was walking with my brother, the brother of my childhood; this 
brother of whom I must say that I never think, and whom I scarcely 
remember. 

" We were talking, and we met others walking. We were speaking 
of a neighbor we had formerly, who, since she had lived in the street, 
always worked with her window open. Even while -we talked, we felt 
cold on* account of that open window. 

" There were no trees in the field. 

" We saw a man passing near us. He was entirely naked, ashen- 
colored, mounted upon a horse which was of the color of earth. The 
man had no hair; we saw his skull and the -veins in his 'skull. In hia 
hand he held a stick which was limber as a twig of grape vine and 
heavy as iron. This horseman passed by and said nothing. 

" My brother said to me : 

" 'Let us take the deserted road.' 

" There was a deserted road where we saw not a bush, nor even a 
sprig of moss. All was of the cojor of earth, even the sky. A few 
steps further, and no one answered me when I spoke. I perceived that 
my brother was no lo'nger with me. 

" I entered a village which I saw. I thought that it must be Ro- 
mainville, (why Romainville ?)* 

" The first street by whioh I entered was deserted. I passed into a 
second street. At the corner of the two streets, was. a man standing 
against the wall. I asked this man : ' What place is this ? Where 
ami?' 

" The man made no answer. I saw the door of a house open ; I 
went in. 

" The first room was deserted. I entered the second. Behind the 

* This parenthesis is in the hand of Jean Valjean. 
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door of this room was a man standing against the wall. I asked this 
man : < Whose house is this ? Where am I ?' The man made no an- 
swer. The house had a "garden. * 

" I went out of the house and into the garden. The garden was 
deserted. Behind the first tree I found a man standing. I said»to this 
man: 'What is this garden? Where am I? 1 The man made no 
answer. * 

" I wandered about the village, and I perceived that it was a city. 
All the streets were deserted, all the doors were open. No living being 
was passing along the streets, or stirring in the rooms, or walking in the 
gardens. But behind every angle of a wal], behind every door, behind 
everything, there was a man s-tanding who kept silence. But one could, 
ever be seen at a time. These men looked at me as I passed by. 

f I went out of the city and began to walk in the fields. 

"After a little while', I turned, and I saw a great multitude coming 
after me. I recognized all the men that I had seen in the city. Their 
heads were strange. They did not seem to hasten, and still they walked 
faster than I. They made no sound in walking. In an instant this 
multitude came up and surrounded me. The faces of these men were. 
of the color of earth. 

" Then the first one whom I had seen and questioned on entering the 
city, said to me : 

" ' Where are you going ? Do you not know that you have been 
dead for a long time V 

u I opened my mouth to answer, and I perceived that no one was 
near me." 

He awoke. He was chilly. A wind as cold as the morning wind 
made the snshes of the still open window swing on their hinges. The 
fire had gone out. The candle was low in the socket. The night was 
yet dark. 

He arose and went to the window. There were still no stars in the 
sky. 

From his window he could look into the court-yard and into the 
Btreet. A harsh, rattling noise that suddenly resounded from the 
ground made him look down. 

He saw below him two red stars, whose rays danced back and forth 
grotesquely in the shadow. 

His mind was still half buried in the mist of his revery : " Yes !" 
thought he, " there are none in the sky. They are on the earth now." 

This confusion, however, faded away; a second noise like the first 
awakened him completely ; he looked, and he saw that these two stars 
were the" lamp's of a carriage. By the light which they emitted, he 
could distinguish the form of a carriage. It was a tilbury, drawn by a 
small white horse. 'The noise which he had heard, was the sound of the 
horse's hoofs upon the pavement. 

"What carriage is that?" said he to himself. "Who is it that 
comes so early ?" 

At that moment, there was a low rap at the door of his room. 

He shuddered from head to foot, and cried, in a terrible voice : 

" Who is there ?" 
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Some one answered : 

" I, Mr. Mayor." • 

He recognized. the voice of the old woman, his portress. 

" Well," said he, " what is it ?" 

" Mr. Mayor, it is just five o'clock." 

"What is that tome?'' 

"Mr. Mayor, it is the chaise." 

"What chaise?" 

"The tilbury." 

"What tilbury?" 

"Did not the Mayor order a tilbury?" 

" No," said he. 

"The driver says that he has come for the Mayor." 

" What driver ?" 
* " Mr. Scaufflaire's driver." 

" Mr. Scaufflaire ?" 

That name startled him as if a flash had passed before his eyes. 

" Oh, yes !" he said, " Mr. Scaufflaire !" 

Could the old woman have seen him at that moment she would have 
been frightened. 

There was a long silence.- He examined the flame of the candle with 
a stupid air, and took some of the melted wax frgm around the wick and 
rolled it in his fingers. The old woman was waiting. She ventured, 
however, to speak again : 

"Mr. Mayor, what shall I say ?" 

" Say that it is right, and I am coming down." 



V 

CLOGS IN THE "WHEELS. 

The postal service from Arras to M sur M was still performed 

at this time by the little mail wagons of the date of the empire. These 
mail wagons were two-wheeled cabriolets, lined with buckskin, hung upon 
jointed springs, and having but two seats, one for the driver, the other 
for the traveller. The wheels were armed with those long, threatening 
hubs which keep other vehicles at a distance, and which are still seen 
upon the .roads of Germany. The letters were carried in a huge oblong 
box placed behind the cabriolet and making a part of it. This box 
was painted black and the cabriolet yellow. 

These vehicles, which nothing now resembles, were indiscribably mis- 
shapen and clumsy, and when they were seen from a distance crawling 
along some road in the horizon, they were like those insects called, I 
think, termites, which, with a slender body, draw a great train behind. 
The mail that left Arras every night at one o'clock, after the passing of 

the courier from Paris, arrived at M sur M a little before five 

in the morning. 

That night, the mail that came down to M sur M by the 

road from Hesdin, at the turn of a street, just as it was entering the 
city, ran against a little tilbury drawn by a white horse,. which was goto" 
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in the opposite direction, and in which there was only one person, a 
man wrapped in a cloalc The wheel of the tilbury received $, very se- 
vere blow. The courier cried out to the man to stop, but the traveller 
did not listen and kept on his way at a rapid trot. 

" There is a man in a devilish hurry I" said the courier. 

The man who was in such a hurry was he whom we have seen strug- 
gling in such pitiable convulsions. 

Where was he going ? He could not have told. Why was he in 
haste ? He did not know. He went forward at haphazard. Whither ? 
To Arras, doubtless ; but perhaps he was going elsewhere also. At mo- 
ments he felt this, and he shuddered. He plunged into that darkness 
as into a yawning gulf. Something pushed him — something drew him 
on. What was passing within him, no one could describe, all will un- 
derstand. What man has not entered, at least once in his life, into this 
dark cavern of the unknown ? 

But he had resolved upon nothing, decided nothing, determined no- 
thing, jlone nothing. None of the acts of his conscience had been final. 
He was more than ever as at the first moment. 

Why was he going to Arras ? " 

He repeated-what he had already said to himself when he engaged the 
cabriolet of Scaufflaire, that, whatever might be the result, there could 
be no objection to seeing with his own eyes, and judging of the circum- 
stances for himself ; that it was even prudent, that he ought to'know 
what took place ; that he could decide nothing without having observed 
and scrutinized ; that in the distance, every little thing seems a moun- 
tain; that after all, when he'should have seen this Champmathieu, some 
wretch probably, his conscience would be very much reconciled to letting 
him go to the galleys in his place ; that it was true that Javert would 
be there, and Brevet, Chenildieu, Cochepaille, old convicts who had 
known him ; but surely they would not recognize him ; bah ! what an 
idea ! that Javert was a hundred miles off the track ; that all conjec- 
tures and all suppositions were fixed upon this Champmathieu ; and that 
nothing is so stubborn as suppositions and conjectures; that there was, 
therefore, no danger. 

That it was no doubt a dark hour, but that he should get through it ; 
that after all he held his destiny, evil as it might be, in his own hand ; 
that he was master of it. He clung to that thought. 

In reality, to tell the truth, he would have preferred not to go to 
Arras. 

Still he was on the way. 

Although absorbed in thought, he whipped up his horse, which trotted 
away at that regular and sure full trot that gets over two leagues and a 
half an hour. 

In proportion as the tilbury went forward, he felt something within 
him which shrank back. 

At daybreak he was in the open country ; the city of M— - sur M — 
was a long way behind. He saw the horizon growing lighter ; he be- 
held, without seeing them, all the frozen figures of a winter dawn pass 
before his eyes. Morning has its spectres as well as evening. He did 
not see them, but, without his consciousness, and by a kind of penetra- 
tion which was almost physical, those black outlines of trees and hills 
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added to the tumultuous state of his soul an indescribable gloom and 
apprehension. 

Every time he passed one of the isolated houses that stood here and 
there by the side of the road, he said to himself : " But yet there are 
people there who are sleeping !" 

The trotting of the horse, the rattling of the harness, the wheels upon 
the pavement; made a gentle, monotonous sound. These things are 
charming when one is joyful, and'mournful when one is sad. 

It was broad day when he arrived at Hesdin. He stopped before an 
inn to let his horse breathe and to have some oats given him. > 

This hprse was, as Scaufflaire had said, of that small breed of the 
Boulonnais which has too much head, too niuch belly, and not enough 
neck, but which has an open chest, a large rump, fine and slender legs, 
and a firm foot ; a homely race, but strong and sound. The excellent 
animal had made five leagues in two hours. 

He did not get out of the tilbury. The stable boy who brought the 
oats stooped down suddenly and examined the left wheel. 

" Have you gone far so ?" said the man. 

He answered, almost without breaking up his train of thought : 

"Why?" '*'' 

" Have you come far .?" said the boy. 

" Five leagues from here." , 

"Ah!" 

" Why do you say, ah ?" 

The boy stooped down again, was silent a moment, with his eye fixed 
on the wheel ; then he rose up, saying : 

" To think that this wheel has just come five leagues, that is possible, 
but it is very sure it won't go a quarter of a- league now." 

He sprang down from the tilbury. 

" What do you say, my friend ?" 

" I say that it is a miracle that you have come five leagues without 
tumbling, you and your horse, into some ditch on the way. Look for 
yourself." 

The wheel in fact was badly damaged. The collision with the mail 
wagon had broken 'two spokes and loosened the hub so that the nut no 
longer held. 

"My friend," said he to the stable-boy, "is there a wheelwright 
here?" 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Do me the favor to go for him." 

" There he is, close by. Hallo, Master Bourgaillard !" 

Master Bourgaillard, the wheelwright, was on his own doorstep. He 
came and examined the wheel, and made such a grimace as a surgeon 
makes at the sight of a broken leg. 

" Can you mend that wheel on the spot ?" 

" Yes, sir." . 

"When can I start again ?" * 

"To-morrow." 

" To-morrow !" 

" It is a good day's work. Are you in a great hurry V 

" A very great hurry. I must leave in an hour at the latest/' 
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"Impossible, sir." 

" I will pay whatever you like." 

" Impossible." 

'*Well ! in two hours." 

" Impossible to-day. There are two spokes and a hub to be repaired. 
You cannot start again before to-morrow." 

" My business cannot wait till to-morrow. Instead of mending this 
wheel, cannot it be replaced ?" 

"How so?" 

" You are a wheelwright ?" 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Have not you a wheel to sell me ? I could start away akonce." 

" A wheel to exchange ?" 

"Yes.'' 

" I have not a wheel made for your cabriolet. Two wheels make a 
pair. Two wheels don't go together haphazard." 

" In that case, sell me a pair of wheels." 

"Sir, every wheel doesn't go on every axle." 

"But try." Ai _ 

" It's of no use, sir. I have nothing but cart wheels to sell. We 
are a small place here." 

" Have you a cabriolet to let ?" 

The wheelwright, at the first glance, had seen that the tilbury was a 
hired vehicle. He shrugged his shoulders." 

" You take good care of the cabriolets that you hire ! I should have 
one a good while before I would let it to you," 

" Well, sell it to me." 

"I have not one." 

" What ! not even a carriole ? I am not hard to Buit, as you see." 

" We are a little place. True, I have under the old shed there," 
added the wheelwright, " an old chaise that belongs to a citizen of the 
place, who has given it to me to keep, and who uses it every 29th of 
February. I would let it to you, of course it is nothing to me. The 
citizen must not see it go by, and then, it is clumsy; it would take two 
horses." 

" I will take two post-horses." 

" Where are you going ?"■ 

" To Arras.' 

" And would you like to get there to-day ?" 

"I would." 

" By ( taking post-horses V 

"Why not?" 

" WH1 you be satisfied to arrive by four o'clock to-morrow morning?" 

"No, indeed." 

"I mean, you see, that there is something to be said, in taking post-_ 
horses. You have your passport?" 

"Yes." 

" Well,' by taking post-horses,e you will not reach Arras before to- 
morrow. We are a cross-road. The relays are poorly served, the horses 
are in the fields. The ploughing season has just commenced ; heavy 
teams are needed, and the horses are taken from everywhere, from the 
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post as well as elsewhere. You will have to wait at least three or four 
hours at each relay, and then go at a walk. There are a good many 
hills to climb." 

"Well, I will go on horseback. Unhitch the cabriolet. Somebody 
in the place can surely sell me a saddle." 

" Certainly, but will this horse go under the saddle V 

"It is true, I had forgotten it, he will* not." 

"Then ." 

" But I can surely find in the village a horse to let ?" 

" A horse to go to Arras at one trip ?" 

"Yes." 

" It would take a better horse than there is in our parts. Yen Wold 
have to buy him too, for nobody knows you. But neither to sell nof to 
let, neither for five hundred francs nor fas a thousand, will you fttti **|fa 
a one." 

" What shall I do ?" 

" The best thing to do, like a sensible man, is that I mend the wheel 
and you continue your journey to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ( will be too late." 

" Confound it !" 

"Is there no mail that goes to Arras? When does it pass?" 

"To-night. Both mails make the trip in the night, the up mail as 
well as the clown." 

" How ! must you take a whole day to mend this wheel ?" 

"A whole day, and a long one !" 

" If vou set two workmen at it ?" 

"If I should set ten." 

"If you should tie the spokes with cords?" 

" The spokes I could, but not the hub. And then the tire is also in 
bad condition, too." 

" Is there no livery stable in the city ?" 

"No." 

" Is there another wheelwright ?" 

The stable boy and the wheelwright answered at the same time^ with 
a shake of the head — 

"No." 

He felt an immense joy. 

It was evident that Providence was in the matter- It was Provi- 
dence that had broken the wheel of the tilbury and stopped him on his 
way. He bad not yielded to this sort of first summons ; he had made 
all possible efforts to continue his journey; he had faithfully and scru- 
pulously exhausted every, means; he had shrunk neither before the 
season, nor from fatigue, nor from expense; he had nothing for which 
to reproach himself. If he went no further, it no longer Concerned 
him. It was now not his fault'; it was, not the act of his conscience, 
but the act of Providence. 

He breathed. He breathed freely and with a full chest for the first 
time since Javert's visit. It seemed ft him that the iron hand which, 
.bad gripped his heart for twenty hours was relaxed. ' » 

It appeared to him that now God was for him, was manifestly for 
lim. 
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He said to himself that lie had done all fhat he could, and that now 
he had only to retrace his steps, tranquilly. 

If his conversation with the wheelwright had taken place in*a room 
of the inn, it would have had no witnesses, nobody would have heard 
it, the matter would have rested there, and ft is probable that we should 
not have had to relate any of the events- which follow, but that conver- 
sation occurred in the street. Every colloquy in the street inevitably 
gathers a circle. There are always people who ask nothing better than 
to be spectators. While he was questioning the wheelwright, some of 
the passers by had stopped around them. After listening for a few 
minutes, a young boy whom no one had noticed, had separated from 
the group and ran away. 

At the instant the traveller, after the internal deliberation which we 
have just indicated, was making up his mind to go back, tbis boy .re- 
turned. He was accompanied by an old woman. 

" Sir," . said the woman, " my boy tells me that you are anxious to 
hire a cabriolet." 

This simple speech, uttered by an old woman who was brought there 
by a boy, made the sweat pour down his back. He thought he saw the 
hand he was but now freed from, re-appear in the shadow behind him, 
all ready to seize him again. 

He answered : ;. # 

'Yes, good woman, I am looking for a cabriolet to hire." 

And he hastened to add : 

" But there is none in the place." 

"Yes, there is," said the dame. 

" Where is it then ?" broke in the wheelwright. 

" At my house," replied the dame. 

He shuddered. The fatal hand had closed upon him again. 

The old woman had, in fact, under a shed, a sort of willow carriole. 
The blacksmith and the boy at the inn, angry that the traveller should 
escape them, intervened. 

" It was a frightful go-cart, it had no springs, it was true the seat was 
hung inside with leather straps, it would not keep out the rain, the 
wheels were rusty and rotten, it couldn't go much further than the til- 
bury, a real jumper! This gentleman would do very wrong to set out 
in it," &c, &c. 

This Was all true, but this go-cart, this jumper, this thing, whatever 
it might be, went upon two wheels and could go to Arras. 

He paid what was asked, left the tilbury to be mended at the black- 
smith's against his return, had the white horse harnessed to the car- 
riole, got in, and resumed the route he had followed since morning. 

The moment the carriole started, he acknowledged that he had felt an 
instant before a certain joy at the thought that he should not go where 
he was going. He examined that joy with a'sort of anger, and thought 
it absurd. Why should he feel joy at going back ? After ali, ire was 
making a journey of his own accord, nobody forced him to it.- 

And certainly, nothing coaH ^jappen whkhkfi did not choose to have 
happen. z 

As h« was leaving Hesdin, he heard a voice crying out: "fltopt 
etop !" He stopped the carriole with a hasty movement, in which thei;£ 
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■was still something, strangely feverish and convulsive which resembled 
hope. 

It was the dome's little boy. 

" Sir," said he, " it was I who got the carriole for you." 
*' Well I" 

" You have not given me anything." 

He, who gave to all, and so freely, felt this claim was exorbitant and 
almost odious. 

" Oh ! is it you, you beggar?" said he, " you shall have nothing !" 
He whipped up the horse and started away at a quick trot. 
He had lost a good deal of time at Hesdin, he wished to make it up. 
The little horse was plucky, and pulled enough for two; but it was Feb- 
ruary, it had rained, the roads were bad. And then it was no longer 
the tilbury. The carriole ran hard, and was very heavy. And besides 
there were many steep hills. 

He was almost four hours gQiDg from Hesdin to St. Pol. Four hours 
for five leagues. 

At Saint Pol he drove to the nearest inn, and had the horse taken to 
the stable. As he had promised Scaufflaire, he stood near the manger 
while the horse was eating. He was thinking of things sad and con- 
fused. 

The innkeeper's wife came into the stable. 
" Do you not wish breakfast ?" 

" Why, it is true," said he, " I have a good appetite." 
He followed the woman, who had a fresh and pleasant face. She led 
him into a low hall, where there were some tables covered with oilcloth. 
" Be quick," said he; "I must start again. I am in a hurry." 
A big Flemish servant girl waited on him in all haste. He looked at 
the girl with a feeling of comfort. 
• "This is'what ailed me," thought ho. "I had not breakfasted." 

His breakfast was served. He seized the bread, bit a piece, then 
slowly put it back on the table, and did not touch anything more. 
A teamster was eating at another table. He said to this m%n : 
" Why J3 their bread so bitter ?' 

The teamster was a German, and did not understand him. 
He returned to the stable to his horse. 

An hour later, he had left Saint Pol, and was driving towards Tinques, 
which is but five leagues from Arras. 

What was he doing during the trip? What was he thinking about ? 
As in the morning, he saw the trees pass by, the thatched roofs, the cul- 
tivated fields, and the dissolving views of the country which change at 
every turn of the road. Such scenes are sometimes sufficient for the 
soul, and almost do away with thought. To see a thousand objects for 
the first and for the last time, what can be deeper and more melancholy ? 
To travel is to be born and to die at every instant. It may be that in 
the most shadowy portion of his mind, he was drawing a comparison 
between these changing horizons and human existence. All the facts 
of life are perpetually in flight before us; darkness and light alternate 
with each other. After a flash, an eclipse ; we look, we hasten we 
stretch out our hands to seize what is passing ; every event is a tarn of 
the road, and all at once we are old. We feel a slight shock; all i» 
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black ; we distinguish a dark door ; this gloomy horse of life which was 
carrying us stops, and we see a veiled and unknown form that turns 
him out into the darkness. 

Twilight was falling just as the children, coming out of school, be- 
held our traveller entering Tinques. It is true that the days were sfill 
Bhort. He did not stop at Tinques. As he was driving out of the 
village, a countryman, who was repairing the road, raised his head and 
said : 

" Your horse is very tired." 

The poor beast, in fact, was not going faster than a walk. 

" Are you goipg to Arras V added the countryman. 

" Yes." 

" If you go at this rate, you won't get there very early." 

" He stopped his horse and asked the countryman : 

" How far is it from here to Arras V 

" Near seven long leagues." 

" How is that ? the post route only counts five and a quarter." 

" Ah !" replied the worknjan, " then you don't know that the road is 
being repaired. You will find it cut off a quarter of an hour from here. 
There's no means of going further." 

" Indeed !'.' 

" You will take the left, the road that leads to Carency, and cross the 
river; when you -are at Camblin, you will turn to the right; that is the 
road from Mont Saint-Eloy to Arras." 

" But it is night; I shall lose my way." 

" You are not of these parts V 

><No." 

'" Besides, they are all cross-roads." 

" Stop, sir," the countryman continued, " do you want I should give 
you some advice ? Your horse is tired ; go back to Tinques. There is 
a good house there; sleep there. You can go on to Arras to-morrow." 

" I must be there to-night — this evening !" 

" That* s another thing. Then go back all the same to that inn, and 
take an extra horse. The boy that will go with the horse will guide 
you through the cross-roads." 

He followed the countryman's advice, retraced his steps, and a half 
hour afterwards he again palssed the same place, but at a full trot, with 
a good. extra horse. A stable-boy, who called himself a pos.tillion, was- 
sitting upon the shaft of the carriole. 

He felt, however, that he was losing time. It was now quite dark. 

They were driving through a cross-path. The road became, frightful. 
The carriole tumbled from one rut to the other. He said to the pos- 
tillion : 

" Keep up a trot, and double drink-money." 

In one of the jolts the whifHe-tree broke. 

" Sir," said the postillion, " the wbifBe-tree is broken ; I do not know 
how to harness my horse now ; this road is very bad at night ; if you 
will come back and stop aj; Tinques, we can be at Arras early to-mor- 
row morning." ' 

He answered : ' ' • 

" Have you a piece of string and a knife V 
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"Yes, sir." * . • 

^ He cut off the limb of a tree and made a wliiffle-tree of it. 

This was another loss of twenty minutes; but they started off at a 
gallop. 

The plain was dark. A low fog, thick and black, was creeping over 
the hill-tops and floating away like smoke. There were glimmering 
flashes from the clouds. A strong wind, which came from the sea, made 
a strange sound all around the horizon. Everything that he caught a 
glimpse of had an attitude of terror. How all things shudder under 
the terrible breath of night ! 

The cold penetrated him ; he had not eaten since the evening before"; 
he recalled vaguely to mind his other night adventure in the great plaia 
near D , eight years before; and it seemed yesterday to him. 

Some distant bell struck the hour. He asked the boy: 

" What o'clock is that ?" 

" Seven o'clock, sir ; we shall be in Arras at eight. We have only 
three, leagues." 

At this moment he thought, for the first time, and it seemed strange 
that it had not occurred to him sooner, that perhaps dli the trouble he 
was taking might be useless ; that he did not even know the hour of the 
trial ; that he should at least have informed himself of that; that it was 
foolish to be going on at this rate, withoul knowing whether it would be 
of any use. Then he figured out some calculations in his mind : that 
ordinarily the sessions of the Courts of Assize began at nine o'clock in 
the morning ; that this case would not occupy much time ;' this apple- 
stealing would he very short ; that there would be nothing but -a ques- 
tion of identity; four or five witnesses, and some' little to be said by 
the lawyers ; that he would get tnere after it was all over! 

The postillion whipped up the horses. They had crossed the river, 
and left Mont Saint-E!oy behind them. 

The night grew darker and darker. 



VI: 



SISTER SIMPLICE PUT TO THE PROOF. " 

Meanwhile, at that very moment, Fantine was in ecstacies. 

She had passed a very bad night. Cough frightful, fever redoubled; 
she had bad dreams. In the morning, when the doctor came, she was 
delirious. He appeared to be alarmed, and asked to be informed as 
soon as Mr. Madeleine came. 

All the morning she was low-spirited, spoke little, and was making 
folds in the sheets; murmuring in a low voice over some calculations 
which appeared to be calculations of distances. Her eyes were hollow 
and fixed. The light seemed almost gone out, but then, at moments, 
they would be lighted up and sparkle like stars. It seems as though at 
the approach of a certain dark hour, the light of heaven infills those 
who are leaving the light of earth. 

Whenever Sister Simplice asked her how she was, she answered, in- 
variably : 

12 
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".Well. I would lfte toste Mr. Madeleine."- 

A few months earlier, when Fantine had lost the last of her modesty,, 
her last shame, and her last happiness, she was the shadow of herself ; 
now she was the spectre of herself. Physical suffering had completed 
the work of moral suffering. This creature of twenty-five years had a 
wrinkled forehead, flabby cheeks, pinched nostrils, shrivelled gums, a 
leaden complexion, a bony neck, protruding collar-bones, skinny limbs, 
an earthy skin, and her fair hair was mixed with grey. Alas ! how 
sickness extemporises old age. 

At noon the doctor came again, left a- few prescriptions, inquired if 
the Mayor had been at the infirmary, and shook his head. 

Mr. Madeleine usually came at three o'clock to see the sick woman. 
As exactitude was kindness, he was exact. 

About half-past two, Fantine began to be agitated. In the space of 
twenty minutes, she asked the nun more than ten times : " My sister, 
what time is it ?" 

The clock struck three. At the third stroke, Fantine rose up in bed, 
(ordinarily (she could hardly turn herself,) she joined her two shrunken 
and yellow hands in a sort of convulsive clasp, and the nun heard from 
her one of those deep sighs, which seem, to uplift a great weight. Then 
Fantine turned and looked towards the door. 

Nobody came in; the door d?d not open. 

She sat so for a quarter of an hour, her eyes fixed upon the door, nfo- 
tionless, and as if holding her breath. The Sister daFed not speak. 
The church clock struck the quarter. Fantine fell back upon hes 
pillow. 

She said nothing, and again began to make folds in the sheet. 

A half-hour passed, then an hour, Wit no one came; every time the 
clock struck, Fantine rose and looked towards the door, then she fell 
back. 

Her thought could be clearly seen, but she pronotmced no name, she 
did not complain, she found no fault. She only coughed mournfully: 
One would have said that something dark was settling down upon her. 
She w*s livid, and her lips were blije. She smiled at times. 

The clock struck five. Then the sister heard her speak Very low and 
gently : " But since I am going away to-morrow, he does wrong not to 
come to-day I" 

Sister Simplice herself was surprised at Mr. Madeleine's delay. 

Meanwhile, Fantine was looking at the canopy of her bed. She 
seemed to be seeking % to recall something to her mind. All at once she 
began to sing in a voice asYeeble as a whisper. 

It was an old nursery song with which she once used to sing her little 
Cosette to sleep, and which had not occurred to her mind for the five 
years since she had had her child with her. She sang it in a voice so 
sad, and to an air so sweet, that it could not' but draw tears even from a 
nun. The Sister, accustomed to austerity as she was, felt a drop upon 
her cheek. 

The clock struck six. Fantine did not appear to hear. She seemed 
no longer to pay attention to anything around her. 

Sister Simplice sent a girl to inquire of the portress of the factory if 
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the Mayor had come in, and if he would not very soon come to the in- 
firmary. The girl returned in a few minutes. 

Fantine was still motionless, and appeared to be absorbed in her own 
thoughts. . 

The servant related in a whisper to Sister Simplice that the Mayor 
had gone away that morning before six o'clock in a little tilbury drawn 
by a white horse, cold as the weather was; that he went alone, without 
even a driver, that no one knew the road he had taken, that some said 
he had been seen to turn off by the road to Arras, that others were sure 
they had met him on the road to Paris. That when he went away he 
seemed, as usual, very kind, and that he simply said to the portress that 
he need not bo expected that night. 

While the two women were whispering, with their backs turned to- 
wards Fantine's bed, the Sister questioning, the servant conjecturing, 
Fantine, with that, feverish vivacity of certain organic diseases, which 
unites the free movement of health with the frightful- exhaustion of 
death, had risen to her knees on the bed, her shrivelled hands resting 
on the bolster, and with her head passing through the opening of the 
curtains, she listened. All at once she exclaimed : 

"You are talking there of Mr. Madeleine! why do you talk so low? 
whathas he done? why does he not come?" 

Her voice was so harsh and rough that the two women thought they 
heard the voice of a"man; they turned towards her affrighted. 

" Why don't you answer ?" cried Fantine. 

The servant stammered out: 

" The portress told me that he could not come to-day." 

" My child," said the Sister, " be calm, lie down again." 

Fantine,, without changing her attitude, resumed with a loud voice, 
and in a tone at once piercing and imperious : 

" He cannot come. Why not? You know the reason. You were 
whispering it there between you. I want to know." 

The servant whispered quickly in the nun's ear: "Answer that he ia 
busy with the City Council." 

Sister Simplice reddened slightly; it was a lie that the servant had 
proposed to her. On the other hand, it did seem to her that to tell the 
truth to the sick woman would doubtless be a terrible blow, and that it 
was dangerous in -the state in which Fantine was. This blush did not 
last long. The Sister turned her calm, sad eye upon Fantine, and said : 

" The Mayor has gone away." 

Fantine sprang up and sat upon her feet. Her eyes sparkled. A 
marvellous joy spread over that mournful face. 

" Gone away!" she exclaimed. " He3has gone for Cosette !" 

Then she stretched' her hands towards heaven, and her whole counte- 
nance became ineffable. Her lips moved ; she was praying in a whisper. 

When her prayer was ended: "My sister," said she, "lam quite 

willing to lie down again, I will do whatever you wish; I was naughty 

ust now, pardon hie for having talked so loud ; it is very bad to°talk 

. oud ; I know it, my good sister, but see how happy I am. God is kind 

Mr. Madeleine is good; just think of it, that he has gone to Montfe/ 

meil for my little Cosette." 
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She lay down again, "helped the nun to arrange the pillow, and kissed 
a little silver cross which she wore at her neck, and which Sister Sim- 
plice had given her. 

" My child," said the Sister, " try to rest now, and. do not t^lk any 
more." 

Fantine took the Sister's hand between hers; they were moist; the 
Sister was pained to feel it. 

" He started this morning for Paris. Indeed he need not even go 
through 'Paris. Montfermeil is a little to the left in coming. You remem- 
ber what he said yesflerday, when I spoke to him about Cosette : Very soon, 
very soon ! This is a surprise he has for me. You know he had me to 
sign a letter to take her away from the Thenardiers. They will have 
nothing to say, will they ? They will give up Cosette. Because they 
have their pay. - The authorities would not let them keep a child when 
they are paid. My sister, do not make signs to me that I must not 
talk. I am very happy, I am doing very well. I have no pain at all,' 
I am going to see" Cosette again, I am hungry even. For almost five 
years I have not seen her. You do not, you cannot imagine what a hold 
children have upon you ! And then she will be so handsome, you will 
see ! If you knew, she has such pretty little rosy fingers ! First, she 
will have very beautiful hands. She must be large now. She is seven 
years old. She is a little lady. I call her Cosette, but her name is 
Euphrasie. Now, this morning I was looking at the dust on the man- 
tel, and I had an idea that I should see Cosette again very soon ! Oh, 
dear ! how wrong it is to be years without seeing one's<children ! We 
ought to remember that life 'is not eternal ! Oh ! how good it is in the 
Mayor to go^ — true, it is very cold! He had his cloak, at least! He 
will be here to-morrow, will he not ? That will make to-morrow a fete. 
To-morrow morning, my Sister, you will remind me to put on my little 
lace cap. Montfermeil is a country place. I made tha trip on foot 
. once. It was a long way for me. But the diligences go very fast. He 
will be here to-morrow with Cosette ! How far is it from, here to Mont- 
fermeil ?" 

The Sister, who had no idea of the distance, answered : " Oh ! I feel 
sure that he will be here tomorrow." 

" To-morrow ! to-morrow !" said Fantine, " I shall see Cosette to-mor- 
row ! See, good Sister of God, I am well now. I am wild ; I would 
dance, if anybody wanted me to." 

One who had seen her a quarter of an hour before couldnot have un- 
derstood this. Now she was all rosy; she talked in a lively, natural 
tone ; her whole face was only a smile. At times she laughed while 
whispering to herself. A mother's joy is almost like a- child's. 

" Well," resumed the nun," " now you are happy, obey me — do not 
talk any more." 

Fantine laid her head upon the pillow, and said in a low voice : " Yes, 
lie down again; be prudent now that you are going to have your child. 
Sister Simplice.is right. All here are right." ' 

And then, without moving, or turning her head, she began to look all 
about with her eyes wide open and a joyous air, and she said nothing 
more. 

The Sister closed. the curtains, hoping that she would sleep. 
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Between seven and eight o'clock the doctor came* Hearing no sound, 
he supposed that Fantine was asleep, went in softly, and approached the 
bed on tiptoe. He drew the curtains aside, and by the glimmer of the 
twilight he saw FantineVlarge calm eyes looking at him. 

She, said to him : " Sir, you will let her lie by my side in a little bed, 
won't you?" 

The doctor thought she was delirious. She added : 

"Look, there is just room." 

The doctor took Sister Simplice aside, who explained the matter to 
him, that Mr. Madeleine was absent for a day or two, and that, not be- 
ing certain, they had not thought it best to undeceive the sick woman, 
who believed the Mayor had gone to Montfermeil; that it was possible, 
after all, that she guessed aright. The doctor approved of this. 

He returned to Fantine's bed again, and she continued : 

"Then you see, in the morning, when she wakes, I can say good 
morning to the p.oor kitten ; and at night, when I am awake, I can hear 
her sleep. Her little breathing is so sweet it will do me good." 

"Give me your hand," said the doctor. 

She reached out her hand, and exclaimed with a laugh : 

" Oh, stop ! Indeed, it is true you don't know !»but I am cured. 
Cosette is coming to-morrow." 

The doctor was surprised. She was better. Her languor was less. 
Her pulse was stronger. A sort of new life was all at once re-animat- 
ing this poor exhausted being. 

"Doctor," she continued, "has the Sister told you that the Mayor 
has gone for the little thing ?" 

The doctor recommended silence, and that she should avoid .all pain- 
ful emotion. He prescribed an infusion of pure quinine, and, in case 
the fever should return in the night, 11 soothing potion. As he was go- 
ing away he said to the Sister: "Sire is better. If by good fortune 
the Mayor should really come back to-morrow with the child, who 
knows? there, are such astonishing crises; we have seen great jcy in- 
stantly cure diseases;* I am well aware that this is an organic disease, 
and far advanced, but this is all such a mystery ! We shall save her 
perhaps !" 



VII. 

THE TRAVELLER ARRIVES AND PROVIDES FOR HIS RETURN. 

It was nearly eight o'clock in the evening when the carriole which 
we left on the road drove into the yard of the Hotel de la Poste at Ar- 
ras. The man whom we have followed thus far, got out, answered the 
hospitalities of the inn's people with an absent-minded air, sent back 
the extra horse, and took the little white one to the stable liimself ; 
then he opened the door of a billiard-room on the first 'floor, took a seat, 
and leaned his elbows on a table. He had spent fourteen hours in this 
trip, which he expected to make in six. He did himself the justice to 
feel that it was not his fault; but at bottom he was not-eorry for it. 

The landlady entered. 
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" Will you have a bed ? will you have supper ?" 

He shook his head. 

"The stable-boy says that your horse is very tired." 

Here he broke silence. 

"Is not the horse able to start again to-morrow morning?" 

"Oh, Sir ! he needs at least two days' rest." 

He asked :' 

" Is not the Bureau of the Post here ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

The hostess led him to the Bureau; he showed his passport and in- 
quired if there were an opportunity to return that very night to M 

eur M- by the mail coach ; only one seat was vacant, that by the 

side of the driver; he retained it and paid for it. "Sir," said the 
booking clerk, " don't fail to be here ready to start at precisely one 
o'clock in the morning." 

This done, he left the hotel and began to walk in the city. 

He was not acquainted in Arras, the streets were dSrk, and he went 
haphazard. . Nevertheless, he seemed to refrain obstinately from asking 
his way. He crossed the little river Crinchon, and found himself in a 
labyrinth of narrew streets, where he was soon lost. A citizen came 
along with a lantern. After some hesitation, he determined to speak to 
this man, but not until he had looked before and behind, as if he were 
afraid that somebody might overhear the question he- was about to ask. 

"Sir," said he, "the Court-House, if you please?" 

" You are not a resident of the city, Sir," answered the citizen, who 
was an old man, " well, follow me, 'I am going right by the Court-House, 
that is to say the City Hall. For they are repairing the Court-House 
just now", and the Courts are holding their sessions at the City Hall, 
temporarily." 

" Is it there," asked he, " that#ie Assizes are held ?" 

"Certainly, Sir; you see, what is the City Hall to-day was the Bish- 
op's palace before the Revolution. Monsieur de Conzie, who was bish- 
op in 'eighty-two, had a large hall built. The Court is held in that 
hall." 

As they walked along,-4he citizen sajd to him : 

" If you wish to see a trial, you are rather late. Ordinarily the ses- 
sions close at six o'clock." 

However, when they reached the great square, the citizen showed 
him four long, lighted windows on the front of a vast dark building. 

"Faith, Sir, you are in time, you are fortunate. Do you see those 
four windows ? that is the Court of Assizes. There is a light there. 
Then they have not finished. The case must have been prolonged and 
tliey are having an evening session. Are you interested in this case? 
Is it a criminal trial? Are you a witness?" 

He answered : 

" I ha-ve no business ; I only wisk to speak to a lawyer." 

"That's another thing," said the citizen. "Stop, Sir, here is the 
door. The doorkeeper is up there. You have only to go up the grand 
stairway." 

He followed, the citizen's instructions, and in a few minutes found 
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himself in a hall where there were many people, and scattered groups 
of lawyers in their robes whispering here and there. 

It is always a chilling sight to see these gatherings of men clothed in 
black, talking among themselves in a low voice on the threshold of the 
chamber of justice. It is rare that charity and pity can be found ia 
their words. What are oftenest heard are sentences pronounced in ad- 
vance. All these groups seem to the observer, who passes musingly by, 
like so many gloomy hives where buzzing spirits are building in com- 
mon all sorts of dark structures. 

This hall, which, though spacious, was lighted by single lamp,, was aa 
ancient hall of the Episcopal palace, and served as a waiting-room. A 
double folding. door, which was now closed, separated it from the large 
room in which the Court of Assizes was in session. 

The obscurity was such that he felt no fear in addressing the first 
lawyer whom he mfft. 

" Sir," said he, " how are they getting along ?" 

"It is finished," said the lawyer. 

"Finished!" 

The word, was repeated in such a tone that the lawyer turned around. 

" Pardon me, Sir, you are a relative, perhaps 1" 

"No.- I know no one here. And was there a sentence?" 

" Of course. It was hardly possible for it to be otherwise." 

" To hard labor ?" 

" For life." 

He continued in a voice so weak that it could hardly be heard : 

"The identity was established, then?" 

" What identity ?" responded the lawyer. " There was no identity 
to be established. It was a simple affair. This woman had killed her 
child? the infanticid« was proven, the jury were not satisfied that there 
was any premeditation ; she was sentenced for life." 

"It is a woman, then ?" said he. 

"Certainly. The Limosin girl. What else are you speaking of ?" 

"Nothing, but if it is finished, why is the hall still lighted up?" 

" That is for the other case, which commenced nearly two hours ago." 

" What other case ?" 

"Oh! that is a clear one also. It is a sort of a thief, a second of- 
fender, a galley slave, a case of robbery. I forget his feme. He looks 
like a bandit Were it for nothing but having such a face, I would 
send him to the galleys." 

" Sir," asked he, ."is there any means of getting into the hall?" 

" I think not, really. There is a great crowd. However, they are 
taking a recess. Some people have come out, and when the session is 
resumed, you can try." 

"How do you get in?" 

" Through that large door." 

The lawyer left him. In a few moments, he had undergone, # almost 
at. the same time, almost together, all possible emotions. The words of 
this indifferent man had alternately pierced his heart like icicles and like 
flames of fire. When he learned that it was not concluded, he drew 
breath ; but he could not have told whether what he felt was satisfac- 
tion or pain. 
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He approached several groups and listened to their talk. The calen- 
dar of the term being very heavy, the judge had set down two short, 
simple cases for that day. They had begun with the infanticide, and 
now were on the convict, the second offender, the "old stager." This 
man had stolen some apples, but that did not appear to be. very well 
proven ; what was proven, was that he had been in the galleys at Tou- 
lon. This was what ruined his case. The examination of the man had 
been finished, and the testimony of the witnesses had been taken; but 
there yet remained -the argument of the counsel, and the summing up 
of his prosecuting attorney ; it would hardly be finished before midnight. 
The man would probably be condemned; the prosecuting attorney was 
very good, and never failed with his prisoners ; he was a fellow of tal- 
ent, who wrote poetry. 

An officer stood near the door which opened into the court-room. He 
asked this officer : 

" Sir, will the door be opened soon ?" 

-" It will not be opened," said the officer. 

"How ! it will not be opened when the session is resumed? is there 
not a recess?" 

"The session has just been resumed," answered the officer, "but the 
door will not be opened again." 

"Why not?" 

"Because the hall is full." 

"What! there are no more seats?" 

"Not a single one. The door is closed. No one can enter." 

The officer added, after a silence : 

"There are indeed two or three places still behind his Honor the 
Judge, but he admits none but public functionaries to them." 

So saying, the officer turned his back. •» 

He retired with his head bowed down; crossed the antechamber, and 
walked slowly down the staircase, seeming to hesitate at every step. It 
is probable that he was holding counsel with himself. The violent com- 
bat that had been going on within him sinca the previous evening was 
not finished; and, every moment, he fell upon some new turn. When 
he reached the turn of the stairway, he leaned against the railing and 
folded his arms. Suddenly he opened his coat, drew out his pocket- 
book, took out % pencil, tore out a sheet, and wrote rapidly upon that 
sheet, by the glimmering light, this line: Mr. Madeleine, Mayor of 

M siir M ; then he went up the stairs again rapidly, passed 

through the crowd, walked straight to the officer, handed him the paper, 
arid said to him with authority : " Carry that to his Honor the Judge." 

The officer took the paper, cast his eyes upon it, and obeyed. 



VIII. 

ADMISSION BY FAVOR. 



Without himself suspecting it, the Mayor of M sur had a 

certain celebrity. For seven years the reputation of his virtue had 
been extending throughout Bas-Boulonnais ; it had finally crossed the 
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boundaries of the little county, and had spread into the two or three 
neighboring departments. Besides the considerable service that he had' 
rendered to the chief town by reviving the manufacture of jet-work, 
there was not one of the hundred and forty-one communes of the dis- 
trict of M sur M which was not indebted to him for some 

benefit. He had even in case of need aided and quickened the business- 
of the other districts. Thus he had, in time of need, sustained .with 
his credit and with his own funds the tulle factory at Boulogne, the flax- 
spinning factory at. Frevent, and the linen factory at Boubers-sur-Can- 
che. Everywhere the name of Mr. Madeleine was spoken vrith v?nerd- 

tion. Arras and Douai envied the lucky little city of M— s — sur M 

its mayor. . 

The Judge of the Royal Court of Douai, who was holding this term 
of the Assizes at Arras, was familiar, as well as everybody else, with 
this name so profoundly and so universally honored. When the officer, 
quietly opening the door which led from the counsel chamber^ to the 
court-room, bent behind the judge's chair and handed him the paper, 
on which was written the line we have just read, adding: " This gen- 
tleman desires to witness the trial;" the judge made a hasty movement 
of deference, seized a pen, wrote a few words at the bottom of the pa- 
per and handed it back to the officer, saying to him : "Let him enter." 

The unhappy man, whose history we are relating, had remained near 
the door of the hajl, in the same place and the same attitude as when 
the officer left him. He heard, through his thoughts, some one saying 
to him : " Will you do me the honor to follow me ?" It was the same 
officer who had turned his back upon him the minute "before, and who 
now bowed down to the earth before him. The officer at the same time 
handed him the paper. He unfolded it, and, as he happened to be near 
the lamp, he could read : 

" The Judge of the Court of Assizes presents his respects to Mr. 
Madeleine." 

He crushed the paper in his hands, as if those few words had left 
some strange and bitter taste behind. 

He followed the officer. 

In a few minutes he found himself alone in a kin.d of panelled cabi- 
net, of a severe appearance, lighted by two wax- candles placed upon a 
table covered with green cloth. The last words'of the officer who had 
left him still rang in his ear : " Sir, you are now in the counsel cham- 
ber ; you have but to turn the brass knob of that door and you will find 
yourself in the court-room, behind the Judge's chair." These words 
were associated in his thoughts with a vague remembrance of the narrow 
corridors and dark stairways through which he had just passed. 

The officer had left him alone. The decisive moment had arrived. 
He endeavored to collect his thoughts, but did not succeed. At those 
hours especially when we have sorest need of grasping the sharp realities 
of life do the threads of thought snap off in the brain. He was in the 
very place where the judges deliberate and decide. He beheld with a 
stupid tranquillity that silent aad formidable room where so many ex- 
istences had been terminated, where his own name would be heard so 
soon, and which his destiny was crossing at this moment. I^e looked 
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at the walls, then he looked at himself, astonished that this could be 
this chamber, and that this could be he. 

He had eaten nothing for more than twenty-four hours ; he was 
bruised by the jolting of the carriole, but he did not feel it; it seemed 
to him that he felt nothing. 

He examined a black frame which hung on the wall, and which con- 
tained under glass an old autograph letter of Jean Nicolas Pache, Mayor 
of Paris, and Minister, dated, xloubtles3 by mistake, June 9th, year II., 
irj which Pache sent to the Commune the list of the ministers and depu- 
ties held in arrest within their limits. A spectator, had he seen and 
watched him ^hen, would have imagined, doubtless, that this letter ap- 
peared very remarkable to him, for he did not take his eyes off from it, 
and he read it two or three times. He was reading without paying any 
attention, and without knowing what he was doing. .He was thinking 
of Fan tine arid Cosette. 

Even while musing, he turned unconsciously, and his eyes encoun- 
tered the brass knob of the door which separated him from the hall of 
the Assizes. He had almost forgotten that door. His countenance, at 
first calm, now fell. His eyes were fixed on that brass knob, then be- 
came set and wild, and little" by little filled with dismay. Drops of 
sweat started out from his head, and rolled down over his temples. 

At one moment, he. made, with a kind of authority united to rebel- 
lion, that indescribable gesture which means and wjiich so well says : 
Well! who is there to compel me? Then he turned quickly, saw before 
him the door by which he had entered, went to it, opened.it, and went 
out. He was rfo longer in that room; he was outside,- in a corridor, a 
long, narrow corridor, cut up with steps and side-doors, making all sorts 
of angles, lighted here and there by lamps hung on the wall similar to 
nurse-lamps for the sick ; it was the corridor by which he had come. 
He drew breath and listened ; no sound behind him, no sound before 
him ; he ran as if he were pursued. 

When he had doubled several of the turns of this passage, he listened 
again. There was still the same silence and the same shadow about 
him. He was out of breath, he tottered, he leaned against the wall. 
The stone wa3 cold; the sweat was icy upon his forehead; he roused 
himself with a shudder. 

Then and there, atone, standing in that obscurity, trembling with 
cold and, perhaps, with something else, he reflected. 

He had reflected all night, he had reflected all day; he now heard 
but one voice within him, svbich said : " Alas !" 

A quarter of an hour thus rolled away. Finally he bowed his head, 
sighed with anguish, let his arais fall, and retraced his steps. He 
walked slowly and as if overwhelmed. It seemed as if^he had been 
caught in his flight and brought back. 

He entered the Counsel Chamber again. The first thing that he saw 
was the handle of the door. That handle, round and of poljshed brass, 
shone out before' him like an ominous star. He looked at it as a lamb 
might look at the eye of a tiger. 

His eyes could not move from it. 

From time to time, he took another step towards the door.. 

Had he listened, he would have heard, as a kind of confused murmur, 
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the noise of the neighboring hall; but he did not listen and he did not 
hear. 

Suddenly, without himself knowing how, he found himself near the 
door, he seized the knob convulsively; the door opened. 

He was in the court-room. 



IX. 

.A PLACE FOR ARRIVING AT CONVICTIONS. 

He took a step, closed the door behind him, mechanically, and re- 
mained standing, noting what he saw. 

It was a large hall, dimly lighted, and noisy and silent by turns, 
where all the machinery of a criminal trial was exhibited, with its 
petty, yet solemn gravity, before the multitude. 

At one end of the hall, that at which he found himself, heedless 
judges, in threadbare robes, were biting their finger-nails, or closing 
their eyelids; at the other end, was a ragged rabble; there were law- 
yers in all sorts of attitudes ; soldiers with honest and hard faces ; old, 
stained wainscoting, a dirty ceiling, tables- covered with serge, which 
was more nearly yellow than green; doors blackened by finger-marks ; 
tavern lamps, giving more smoke than light, on nails in the panelling; 
candles, in brass candlesticks, on the tables; everywhere obscurity, un- 
sightliness and gloom ; and from all this.there arose an austere and. au- 
gust impression; for men felt therein the presence of that great human 
thing which is called law, and that great divine thing which is called 
justice. 

No man in this multitude paid any attention to him. All eyes con- 
verged on a single point, a wooden bench place*! against a little door, 
al'ong the wall at the left hand of the judge. Upon this bench, which 
was lighted by several candles, was a man betweentwo gendarmes. 

This was the man. 

He did not look for him, he saw him. His eyes went towards him 
naturally, as if they had knewn in advance where he was 

He thought he saw himself, older, doubtless, not precisely the same 
in features, but alike in attitude and appearance, with that bristling 
hair, with those wild and restless eyeballs, with that blouse — just as he 

was on the day he entered I) , full of hatred, and concealing in his 

soul this 'hideous hoard of frightful thoughts which he had spent nine- 
teen years id gathering upon the floor of the galleys. 

He said to himself, with a shudder : "Great God! shall I again come 
to this 1" • 

This being appeared at least sixty years old. There was something 
indescribably rough, stupid and terrified in his appearance.. * 

At the sound of the door, people had stood aside to make- room. The 
judge had turned his head, and supposing the person who entered to 'be 
the mayor of M — — sur M— « — , greeted him with a bow. The prose- 
cuting attorney, who had seen Madeleine at M sur M , whither 

he had been called more than once, by the duties of his office, reco»- 
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nised him and bowed likewise. He seareely perceived them. He gazed 
about him, a prey to a sort of hallucination. 

-Judges, clerk, gendarmes, a throng of heads, cruelly curious — he had 
seen all these once before, twenty-seven years ago. He h'ad fallen again 
upon these fearful things; they were before him, they moved, they had 
being; it was no longer an effort of his memory, a mirage of his fancy, 
but real gendarmes and real judges, a real throng, and real men of flesh 
and bone. It was done; he saw re appearing and living again -around 
him, with all the ^rightfulness of reality, the monstrous visions of the* 
past. 

All this was yawning before him. . 

Stricken with horror, he closed his eyes, and exclaimed from the 
depths of his soul : "Never !" 

And by a tragic sport of destiny, which was agitating all his ideas 
and rendering him almost insane, it was another self before him. This 
man on trial was called by all around him, Jean Valjean ! 

He had before his eyes an unheard-of vision, a sort of representation 
of the most horrible moment of his life, played by his shadow. 

All, everything was there — the same paraphernalia, the same hour of 
the night — almost the sam£ faces, judge and assistant judges, soldiers 
and spectators. But above the head of the judge was a crucifix, a 
thing which did not appear in court-rooms at the time of his sentence. 
When he was tried, God was not there. 

A. chair was behind him; he sank into it, terrified at the idea that he 
might be observed. When seated, he took advantage of a pile of pa- 
pers on the judges' desk to hide his face from the whole room. He- 
could now see without being seen. He entered fully into the spirit of 
the reality ; by degrees he recovered his composure, and arrived at that 
degree of calmness at which it is possible to listen. 

Mr. Bamatabois was one of the jurors. 

He looked for Javerf, but did not see him. The witnesses' seat was 
hidden from him by the clerk's table. And then, as we haye just said, 
the hall was very dimly lighted. . 

At the moment of his entrance, the counsel for the prisoner was fin- 
ishing his plea. The attention of all was excited to the highest degree; 
the trial had been in progress for three hours. During these three 
hours, the spectators had seen a man, an' unknown, wretched being, 
thoroughly stupid or thoroughly artful, gradually bending beneath the 
weight of a terrible probability. This man, as is already known, was a 
vagrant who had been found in a field, carrying off a branch, laden with 
ripe apples, which had been broken from a tree in a neighboring close, 
called the Pierron inclosure. Who was this man? An -examination 
had been held, witnesses had been heard, they had been unanimous, 
light had been elicited from every portion of the trial. The prosecu- 
tion said : " We have here not merely a fruit thief, a marauder ; we 
have here, *in our hands, a bandit, an outlaw who has broken his ban, 
an old convict, a most dangerous wretch, a malefactor, called Jean Yal- 
jean, of whom justice has been long in pursuit, and who, eight years 
ago, on leaving the galleys at Toulon, cctomitted a highway robbery, 
with force and arms, upon the person of a youth of Savoy, Petit Ger- 
vais by name, a crime which is specified in Article 383 of the Penal 
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Code, and for which we reserve the right of further prosecution .when 
his identity shall be judicially established. He has now committed a 
new theft. It is a ease of second offence. Convict him for the new 
crime ; he will be tried hereafter for the previous one." Before this 
accusation, before the unanimity of the witnesses, the principal emotion 
evinced by the accused was astonishment. He made gestures and signs 
which signified denial, or he gazed at the ceiling. He spoke with diffi- 
culty, and answered with embarrassment, but from head to foot, his 
whole person denied the charge. He seemed like an idiot in the pre- 
sence of all these intellects ranged in battle around him, and like a 
stranger in the midst of this society by whom he had been seized. 
Nevertheless, a most threatening .future awaited him; probabilities 
increased every moment; and eVery spectator was looking with more 
anxiety than himself for the calamitous sentence which seemed to be 
hanging over his head with ^ver increasing surety. One contingency 
even gave a glimpse of the possibility, beyond the galleys, of a capital 
penalty should his identity be established, and the Petit Gervais aifair 
result in his conviction. Who was this man ? What was the nature of 
bis apathy? Was it imbecility or artifice? Did he know too much or 
nothing at all ? These were questions upon which the spectators took 
sides, and which seemed. to affect the jury. There was something fear- 
ful and something mysterious in the trial; the drama was not merely 
gloomy, but it was obscure. # 

The counsel for the defence had made a very good plea in that pro- 
vincial language which long constituted the eloquence of the bar, and 
which was formerly employed by all lawyers, at Paris as well as at Ro- 
morantin or Mpntbrison, but which, having now become classic, is used 
by 'few except the official orators of the bar, to whom it is Suited by its 
solemn rotundity and majestic periods; a language in which husband 
and wife are called spouses, Paris, the centre of arts and civilization, 
the king, the monarch, a bishop, a holy pontiff, the prosecuting attor- 
ney,, the eloquent interpreter of the vengeance of the law, arguments, the 
accents which we have just heard, the time of Louis XIV*., the illustri- 
ous age, a theatre, the temple of Melpomene, the ,reigning family, the- 
august blood of our Icings, a conc*ert, a musical solemnity, the general 
in command,- the illustrious loarrior who, etc., students of theology, 
those tender Levitts, mistakes imputed to newspapers, the imposture 
which distirs its venom into the columns of these organs, etc., etc. The 
counsel for the defence had begun by expatiating on the theft of the 
apples, — a thing ill suited to a lofty style; but Benign Bossuet himself 
was once compelled to make allusion to a hen in the midst of a funeral 
oration, and acquitted himself with dignity. The counsel- established 
that the theft of the apples was not in fact proved. His client, whom 
in his character of counsel he persisted in calling Champmathieu, had 
not been seen to scale the wall or break off the branch. He had been 
arrested in possession of this branch (which the counsel preferred to 
call bough) ; but be said that he had found if on the ground. Where- 
was the proof to the contrary? Undoubtedly this branch had been 
broken and carried off after . the scaling of the wall, then thrown away 
by the alarmed marauder ; undoubtedly, there had been a thief. — But 
what evidence was there that this thief was Champmathieu? One 
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single, thing : That he was formerly a convict. The counsel would" not 
deny that this fact unfortunately appeared to be fully proved; the de- 
fendant had resided at Faverolles; the defendant had been a pruner, the 
name of Champmathieu might well have had its origin in that of Jean 
Mathieu ; all this was true, and finally, fou"r witnesses had positively and 
without hesitation identified Champmathieu as the galley slave, Jean 
Valjean ; to these circumstances and this testimony, the counsel could 
eppose nothing but the denial of his client, an interested denial ; but 
even supposing him to be the convict Jean Valjean, did this prove that 
he had stolen the apples? that was a presumption at most, not a proof. 
The accused, it was true, and the counsel "in good faith" must, admit 
it, had adopted "a mistaken system-of defence." He had persisted in 
denying everything, both the theft and'the fact that he had been a con- 
vict. An avowal on the latter point would have been better certainly, 
and would have secured to him the indulgence of th'e judges; the coun- 
sel had advised him to this course, but the defendant had obstinately 
refused, expecting probably to escape punishment entirely, by admitting 
nothing. It was a mistake, but must not the poverty of his intellect be 
taken into consideration ? The man was evidently imbecile. Long suf- 
fering in the galleys, long suffering out of the galleys/ had brutalized 
him, etc., etc.; if he made a bad defence, was this a reason for convict- 
ing him ? As to the Petit Gervais 'affair, the counsel had nothing to 
say, it was not in the gase. He concluded by entreating the jury and 
court, if the identity of Jean Valjean appeared evident to them, to ap- 
ply to him the police penalties prescribed for the breaking of ban, and 
not the fearful punishment decreed to the convict found guilty of a sec- 
ond offence. 

The prosecuting attorney replied to the counsel for the defence. He 
was violent and flowery, like most prosecuting attorneys. 

He complimented the counsel for his "frankness," of which he 
shrewdly took advantage. He attacked the accused through all the 
concessions which his counsel had made. The counsel seemed to admit 
that the accused was Jean Valjean. He accepted the admission. This 
man then was Jean Valjean. This fact was conceded to the prosecution, 
and could be no longer contested. Who was Jean Valjean? Descrip- 
tion of Jean Valjean : a monster vomited, etc. The model of all such 
descriptions may be found in the story of Theram^ne, which as tragedy 
is useless, but which does great service in judicial eloquence every day. 
The auditory and the jury "shuddered." This description finished, 
the prosecuting attorney resumed with an oratorical burst, designed to 
excite the enthusiasm of the Journal de la Prefecture to the highest 
pifch next morning. " And it is such a man," etc., etc. A vagabond, 
a mendicant, without means of existence, etc., etc. Accustomed through 
his existence to criminal acts, and profiting little by his past life in the 
galleys, as is proved by the crime committed upon Petit Gervais, etc., etc. 
It is such a man who, found on the highway in the very act of theft, a 
£ew paces from a wall that had been scaled, still holding in his hand the 
object of his crime, denie^ the act in which he is caught, denies the 
theft, denies the escalade, denies everything, denies even his name, de- 
nies even his identity ! Besides a hundred other proofs, to which we 
will not return, he is identified by four witnesses — Javert — the incor- 
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ruptible' inspector of police, Javert— and three of his former compan- 
ions in disgrace, the convicts Brevet, Chenildieu, and Cochepaille. 
What has he to oppose to this overwhelming unanimity ? His denial. 
What depravity! You will do justice, gentlemen of the jury, etc , etp. 
While the prosecuting attorney was speaking, the accused listened open- 
mouthed, with a sort of astonishment, not unmingled with admiration. 
He was evidently surprised that a man could speak so well. From time 
to time, at the most " forcible" parts of the argument, at those moments 
when eloquence, unable to contain itself, overflows in a stream of with- 
ering epithets, and surrounds the prisoner like a tempest, he slowly 
moved his head from right to left, and from left to right — a sort of sad, 
mute protest, with which he contented himself from the beginning of 
the argument. Two or three times the spectators nearest him heard 
him say in a low tone: "This all comes from pot asking for Mr. Ba- 
loup !" The prosecuting attorney pointed out to the jury this air of 
stupidity, which was evidently put on, and which denoted, not imbe- 
cility, but address, artifice, and the habit of deceiving justice; and 
which showed in its full light the "deep* rooted perversity" of the man. 
He concluded by reserving entirely the Petit Gervais affair, and de- 
manding a sentence to the full extent of the law. 

This was, for this offence, as will be remembered, hard Jabor for life. 

The counsel for the prisoner rose, commenced by complimenting " the 
prosecuting attorney, on his admirable argument, then replied as^Dest he 
could, but in a weaker tone; the ground was evidently giving way un- 
der him. 



X. 

THE SYSTEM OF DELEGATIONS. 

The time had come for closing the case. The judge commanded the 
accused to rise, and put the usual question : " Have you anything to add 
to your defence ?" 

The man, standing, and twirling in his hands a hideous cap which he 
had, seemed not to hear. 

The judge repeated the question. 

This time, the man heard, and appeared to comprehend He started 
like one awaking from sleep, cast his eyes around him,, looked at the 
spectators, the gendarmes, his counsel, the jurors, and the court, placed 
his huge first on the bar before him, looked around again, and suddenly 
fixing his eyes upon the prosecuting attorney, began to speak. It seemed 
from the manner in .which the wVds escaped his lips, incoherent, impet- 
uous, jostling each other pell-mell, as if they were all eager to find vent 
at the same time. He said : 

" I have this to say : That I have been a wheelwright at Paris; that 
it was at Mr. Baloup's too. It is a hard life to be a wheelwright, you 
always work out-doors, in yards, under sheds when you have good bosses, 
nevtr in shops, because you must have room, you see. In the winter it ia 
so cold that, you thresh^your arms to warm them; but the bosses won't 
allow that ; they say it is a waste of time. It is tough work to handle 
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iron when there is ice on the pavements. It wears a man out quick. 
You get old when you are young at this trade. A man is used up by 
forty. I was fifty-three; I was sick a good deal. And then the work- 
men are so bad ! When a poor fellow isn't young, they always call jou 
old bird, and old beast ! I earned only thirty aous a day, they paid me 
as little as they could — the bosses took advantage of my age. Then I 
had my daughter, who was a washerwoman at the river. She earned a 
little for herself; between us two, we got on ; she had hard work too. 
All day long up to the waist in a tub, in rain, in snow, with wind that 
cuts your face; when it freezes, it is all the same, the washing must be 
done; there are folks who havn't much linen and are waiting for it; if 
you don't wash you lose your customers. The planks are not well 
matched, and the water falls on you everywhere. You get your clothes 
wet through and through; that strikes in. She washed too in the laun- 
dry of the Enfants-Itouges, where the water comes in through pipes. 
There you are not in the tub. You wash before you under the pipe, 
and rinse behind you in the trough. This is under cover, and you are 
not so cold. But there is a hot lye that is terrible and ruins your eyes. 
She would come home at seven o'clock at night, and go to bed right 
away, she was so tired. Her husband used to beat her. She is dead. 
We wasn't very happy. She was a good girl; she never went to balls, 
and was very quiet. I remember one Shrove Tuesday she went to bed 
at eighty o'clock. Look here, I am telling the truth. You have only 
to ask if 'tisn't so. Ask! how stupid I am! Pari* is a gulf. Who is 
there that knows Father Champmathieu ? But there is Mr. Baloup. 
Go and see Mr. Baloup. I don't know what more you want" of me." 

The man ceased speaking, but did not sit down. He had uttered 
these sentences in a loud, rapid, hoarse, harsh and guttural tone, with 
a sort of angry and savage simplicity. Once, he .stopped to bow to 
somebody in the crowd. The sort of affirmations which he seemed to 
fling out hap-hazard, came frtfrn him like hiccoughs, and he added to 
each the gesture of a man chopping wood. When he had finished, the 
auditory burst into laughter. He looked at them, and seeing them 
laughing and not knowing why, began to laugh himself. 

That was an ill omen. 

The judge, a considerate and kindly man, raised his voice: 

He reminded "gentlemen of the jury" that Mr. Baloup, the former 
master wheelwsight by whom the prisoner said he had been employed, 
had been summoned, but had not appeared. He had become bankrupt, 
and could not be found. Then, turning to the accused, he adjured him 
to listen to what he was about to say, and added: "You are in a posi- 
tion which demands reflection. The gravest presumptions- are weighing 
against you, and may lead to fatal results. Prisoner,jan your own behalf, 
I question you a second time ; explain yourself clearly on these two points : 
First, did you or did you not climb the wall of the Pierron close, break 
off the branch and steal the apples, that is to. say, commit the crime of 
^theft, with the addition of breaking into an inclosure? Secondly, are 
you or are you not the discharged convict, Jean Valjean ?" 

The prisoner shook his head with a knowing look, like a man who 
understands perfectly, and knows what he is going to say. He opened 
his mouth, turaed towards the presiding judge, and said : 
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" In the first plaee 



Tnen he looked at his cap, looked up at the ceiling, and was silent. 

"Prisoner," resumed the prosecuting attorney, in an austere tone, 
"give attention. You have replied to nothing that has been asked you. 
Your agitation condemns you. It is evident that your name is not 
,Champmathieu, but that you ar% the convict, Jean Valjean, disguised 
under the name at first, of Jean Mathieu, which was that of his mother; 
that you have lived in Auverg ne ; that you were born at Faverolles, 
where you were a pruner. It is evident that you haVe stolen ripe ap- 
ples from the Pierron close, with the addition of, breaking into the in- 
closure. The gentlemen of the jury will consider this." 

The accused had at last resumed his seat; he rose abruptly when the 
prosecuting attorney had ended, and exclaimed : 

" You are a very bad man, you, I mean. This is what I wanted to 
say. I couldn't think of it at first. I never stole anything. I am a 
man who don't get something to eat every day. I was coming from 
Ailly, walking alone after a shower, which had made the ground all 
yellow with mud, so that the ponds were running over, and you only 
saw little sprigs of grass sticking out of the sand along the road, and I 
found "a broken branch on the ground with apples on it; and I picked 
it up not knowing what trouble it would give me. It is three months 
that I have been in prison, being knocked about. More'n*hat, I can't 
tell. You talk against me and tell me 'answer!' The gendarme, who 
is a good fellow, nudges my elbow, and whispers, ' answer now.' I 
can't explain myself; I never studied; I am a poor man. You are all 
wrong not to see that I didn't steal. I picked up off the ground things 
that were there. You talk about Jean Valjean, Jean Mathieu — I don't 
know any such people. They must be villagers. I have worked for 
Mr. Baloup, Boulevard de l'Hopital. My name is Champmathieu. 
You must be very sharp to tell me where I was born. I don't knovfr 
myself. Every body can't have houses to be born in ; that would be 
too handy. I thi.uk my father anct mother were strollers, but I don't 
know. When I was a child they called me Little One; now, they call 
me Old Man. They're my Christian names. Take them as you like. 
I have been in Auvergne, I have been at Faverolles. Bless me ! can't 
a man have been in Auvergne and Faverolles without having been at 
the galleys? I tell you I never stole, and that I am Father Champma- 
thieu. I have been at Mr. Baloup's; I lived in his house, I am tired 
"of your everlasting nons'ense. What is every body after me for like a 
mad dog ?" 

The prosecuting attorney was still standing; he addressed the judge : 
" Sir, in the presence of the confused but very adroit denegations of 
the accused, who endeavors to pass for an idiot, but will not succeed in 
it — we will prevent him — we request that it may please you and the 
court to call again within the bar, the convicts, Brevet Coehepaille and 
Chenildieu, and police-inspector Javert, and to submit them to a final 
interrogation, concerning the identity of the accused with the convict, 
Jean Valjean." 

"I must remind the prosecuting attorney," said the presiding judge, 
" that police-inspector Javert, re-called by his duties to the chief town 
of a neighboring district, left the hall, and the city also, as soon as his 
■13 ~ 
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teetimony was taken. We granted hiin this permission, with the con- 
sent of the prosecuting attorney and the counsel of the accused." 

"True," replied the prosecuting attorney; "in the absence of Mr 
Javert I think it a duty to re-call to the gentlemen of the jury what he 
paid here a few hours ago. Javert is an estimable man, who does honor 
to inferior but important functions, by his rigorous and strict probity. 
These are the terms in which he testified : ' I do not even need moral 
presumptions and material proofs to coutradict the denial's of the ac- 
cused. I recognize him perfectly. This man's name is not Ohampma- 
thieu ; be is a convict, Jean Valjean, very hard, and much feared Ho 
was liberated at the expiration of his term, but with extreme regret. 
He Ferved out nineteen years at hard labor for burglary ; five or six 
times he attempted to escape. Besides the Petit Gervais and Pierron 
robberies, I suspect him also of a robbery committed on his highness, 

the late Bishop of D . I often saw him when I was adjutant of 

the galley guard at Toulon. I repeat it; I recognize him ^perfectly ' " 

This declaration, in terms so precise, appeared to produce a strong 
impression upon the public and jury. The prosecuting attorney con- 
cluded by insisting that, in. the absence of Javert, the three witnesses, 
Brevet, Chenildieu and Cochepaille, should be he heard anew, and sol- 
emnly interrogated. 

The judge gave an order to an officer, and a moment afterwards the 
door of the witness-room opened, and the officer, accompanied by a gen- 
darme ready to lend assistance, led i'n the convict Brevet. The audience 
was in breathless suspense, and all hearts palpitated as if they contained 
but -a single soul. 

The old convict Brevet was clad in the black and grey jacket of the 
central prisons Brevet was about sixty years old; he had the face of 
a man of business, and the air of a rogue. They sometimes go toge- 
ther. He had become something like a turnkey in the prison — to which 
be had been brought by new misdeeds. He was one of those men of 
whom their superiors are wont to say, "He tries to make himself use- 
ful." The chaplain bore good testimony to his religious habits. It 
muft not be forgotten that this happened under the Restoration. 

•^Brevet," said the judge, "\ou have suffered infamous punishment, 
and cannot take an oath." 

Brevet cast down his eyes 

''Nevertheless," continued the judge, "even in the man whom the 
)aw has degraded, there may remain, if divine justice permit, a senti-" 
nient of honor and equity. To that sentiment I appeal in this decisive 
hour. If it still exist in you, as I hope, reflect before you answer me; 
"consider on the one hand this ma if, whom a word from you may destroy; 
on the other baud, justice, which a word from you may enlighten. The 
moment is a solemn one, and there is still time to retract if you) think 
yourself mistake. Prisoner, rise. Brevet, look well upon the pri- 
Boner; eollect your remembrances, and say", on your soul and conscience, 
whether you still recognize this man as your former comrade in the gal- 
leys, Jean Valjean." 

Brevet looked at the prisoner, then turned again to the court. 

"Yes, your honor, I was first to recognize him, and still do so/ This 
nan is Jean Valjean, who came to Toulon in 1796, and left in 1815. I 
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feft a ypar after. He looks like a brute now, but he must Lave grown 
BtupicLwith age; at the galleys he was sullen. I recognize him now, 
positively." 

"Sit down," said the judge. Prisoner, remain standing." 

Cheni ! dieu was brought in, a convict for life, as was shown by his red 
cloak and green cap. He was undergoing his punishment in the galleys 
of Toulon, whence he.had been brought for this occasion. He was a 
little man, about fifty years old, active, wrinkled, lean, yellow, brazen, 
restless, with a sort of sickly feebleness in his limbs and whole person, 
and immense force in his eye. His companions in the galleys had nick- 
named him Je-uie-Dieu.* » 

The judge addressed nearly the same words to him as to Brevet. 
When he reminded him that bis iufamy had deprived him of the right 
to take an oath, Chenildieu raised his head and looked the spectators in 
the face. The judge requested him to collect his thoughts, and asked 
him, as he bad Brevet, whether he still recognized the prisoner. 

( ht nildieu burst out laughing. 
, "Gad! do I recognize him! we were five years on the same chain. 
You're sulky with me, are you, old boy?" 

"Sit down," said the judge. 

The officer brought in Coehepaille; this other convict for life, brought 
from the galleys and dressed ia red like Chenildieu, was a peasant from 
Louides, ahd a semi-bear of the Pyrenees. He had tended flocks' in 
the mountains, and from a shepherd had glided into a biigand. Coche- 
paillo was not less uncouth than the accused, and appeared still more 
stupid. lie was one of those unfortunate men whom nature turns out 
as wild beasts, and society finishes up into galley slaves. 

The judge attempted to move him by a few serious and pathetia 
words, and asked him, as he had the others, whether he still recognized 
without hesitation or difficulty the man standing before him. 

"It is Jean Valjean," said Cochepaille. "The same they called 
Jean-theJack, he was so strong." 

Eiuh of the affirmations of these three men, evidently sincere and in 
good fjith, had excited in the audience a murmur of evil augury fur the 
accused — a murmur which increased in force and continuance, every 
time a new declaration was added to the preceding one. The prisoner 
himself listened to them wi h that astonished countenance which, ac- 
cording to 'he prosecution, was his principal means of defence At the 
first, the gendarmes by his side heard him mutter between his teeth : 
"Ab, well! there is one of them!" After the second, he said in a 
louder tone, with an air almost of satisfaction: "Good !" At the third, 
he exclaimed, " Famous 1" 

The judge addressed him : 

" Prisoner, you have listened. What have you to say?" 

He replied : *• 

'■ I say — famous 1" 

A buzz ran through the crowd and almost invaded the jury. It was 
evident that the man was lost. 

"Officers," said the judge, "enforce order. I am about to sum up 
the case." 

'* Jenie-dieu, in French, means; I deny Qod, 
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At this moment there was a movement near the judge. A roice was 
heard exclaiming : f 

u Brevet, Chenildieu, Cochepaille, look this way !" 

So lamentable and terrible was this voice, that those 'who heard it, 
felt their blood run cold. All eyes turned towards the spot whence it 
came. A man, who had been sitting among the privileged spectators 
behind the court, had risen, pushed open the low door which separated 
the tribunal from the bar, and was standing in the centre of the hall. 
The judge, the prosecuting attorney, Mr. Bamatabois, twenty persons 
recognized him, and exclaimed at once : 

" Mr. Madeleine !" . 



"XL 

CHAMPMATHIEU MOKE AND MORE ASTONISHED. 

It was he, indeed. The clerk's lamp lighted up his face. He held 
his hat in hand ; there was no disorder in his dress ; his overcoat was 
carefully buttoned. He was very pale, and trembled' slightly. His 
hair, already grey when he came to Arras, was now perfectly white. It 
had become so during the hour that he had been there. All eyes were 
strained towards him. ' 

The sensation was indescribable. There was a moment of hesitation 
in the auditory. The voice had been so thrilling, the man standing 
there appeared so calm, that at first nobody could comprehend it. They 
asked who had cried out. They could not believe that . this tranquil 
man had uttered that fearful cry. 

This indecision lasted but few seconds. Before even the judge and 
prosecuting attorney could say a word, before the gendarmes and officers 
could make a sign, the man whom all up to this moment called Mr. 
Madeleine, had advanced towards the witnesses, Cociepaille, Brevet 
and Chenildieu. 

" Do you recognize me?" said he. 

All three stood confounded, and indicated by a shake of the head 
that they did not know him. Cochepaille, intimidated, gave the mili- 
tary salute. Mr. Madeleine turned towards the jurors and court, and 
said in a mild voice : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, release the accused. Your Honor, order 
my arrest. He is not the man whom you seek ; it is I. I am Jean 
Valjean." 

Not a breath stirred. To the first commotion of astonishment, had 
succeeded a sepulchral silence. That species of religious awe was felt 
in the hall which thrills the multitude at the accomplishment of a grand 
action. *" 

Nevertheless, the face of the judge was marked with sympathy and 
sadness ; he exchanged glances with the prosecuting attorney, and a few 
whispered words with the assistant judges. He turned to the specta- 
tors and asked in a tone which was understood by all : 

"Is there a physician here ?" 

The prosecuting attorney continued : 
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"bantlenien of the jury, the strange and unexpected incident which 
disturbs the audience, inspires us, as well as yourselves, with a feeling 
which we have no need to express. You all know, at least by reputa- 
tion, the Honorable Mr. Madeleine, Mayor of M -sur M- . If 

there be a physician in the audience, we unite with his Honor the Judge 
in entreating him to be kind enough toJend his assistance to Mr. Made- 
leine and conduct hiui to his residence." . 

Mr. Madeleine did # not permit the prosecuting attorney to finish, hui 
interrupted him with a tone full of gentleness and authority. These 
are the words he uttered ; we give them literally, as they were written 
down immediately after the trial, by one of the.witnesses of the scene — 
as they still ring in the ears of those who heard them, now nearly forty 
years ago. 

"I thank you, Mr. Prosecuting Attorney, hut I am not mad. Yoa 
shall see. You were. on the point of committing a great mistake; re- 
lease that man. I am accomplishing a duty ; I am the uphappy con- 
vict. I am the only one who sees clearly here, and I tell you the truth. 
What I do at this moment, God beholds from on high, and that is suffi- 
cient. You can take me, since I am here. Nevertheless, I have done 
my best. I have disguised myself under another name, I have become 
rich, I have become a mayor, I have desired to enter again among hon- 
est men. It seems that this cannot be. In short, there are many 
things which I cannot tell. I shall not relate to you. the story of my 
life; some day you will know it. I did rob the Bishop — that is true; 
I did rob Petit Gervais — that is true. They were right in teJling yoa 
that Jean Valjean was a wicked wretch. But all, the' blame may not 
belong to him. Listen, your Honors : a man so abased as I, has' no re- 
monstrance to make with Providence, nor advice to give to society; 
but, mark you, the infamy from which I have sought |o rise is perni- 
cious to men. The galleys make the galley-slave. Receive this in 
kindness, if you will. Before the galleys, I was a poor peasant, unin- 
telligent, a species of idiot; the galleys changed me. I Was stupid, I 
became wicked; I was a log, I became a firebrand. Later, I was saved 
by indulgence and kindness, as I had been lost by severity. But, par- 
don, you cannot comprehend what I say. You will find in my house, 
among the ashes of the fire-place, the forty-sous piece of which, sevea 
years ago, I robbed Petit Gervais. I have nothing more to add Take 
me.. Great God! the prosecuting attorney shakes his head. You say, 
■' Mr. Madeleine has gone mad ;' you do not believe me ! This is hard 
to be borne. Bo not condemn that man, at least. What! these mea 
do not know me ! Would that Javert were here. He would recognise 
me!" 

Nothing could express the kindly yet terrible melancholy of the tone 
which accompanied these words. 

He turned to the three convicts : 

" Well ! I recognize you, Brevet, do you remember — " 

He paused, hesitated a moment, and said : 

" Do you remember those checkered, knit suspenders that you had ia 
the galleys?" 

Bievet started as if struck with surprise, and gazed wildly at him 
from head to foot. . He continued : 
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" Chenildieu, surnamed by yourself Je-nie-Dieu, the whole of your 
left shoulder has been burned deeply, from hiying it one day on a cha- 
fing-dish full of embers, to efface the three letters T. F. P , which yet 
are still to be seen there. Answer me, is this true ?" 

" It is true !" said Chenildieu. \ 

He turned to Cochepaille : 

"Cochepaille, you have on your left arm, near where you have been 
bled, a date put in blue letters with, burnt powdej - . It is the date of 
the landing of the Emperor at Cannes, March 1st, 1815. Lift up your 
eleevc." 

Cochepaille lifted up his sleeve ; all eyes around him were turned to 
his naked arm. A gendarme brought a lamp ; the date was there. 

The unhappy man turned towards the audience and the court with a 
emile, the thought of which still rends the hearts of those who wit- 
nessed it. It was the smile of triumph ; it was also the smile of 
despair. 

" You see clearly," says he, " that I am Jean Valjean." 

There were no longer either judges, or accusers, or gendarmes in tho 
ball; there were only fixed eyes and beating hearts. Nobody remem- 
bered longer the part which he bad to play; the prosecuting attorney 
forgot that he was there to prosecute, the judge that he was there t» 
preside, the counsel for the defence that he was there to defend. 
Strange to say no question was put, no authority intervened It is the 
peculiarity of sublime spectacles that they take possession of every soul, 
and make of every witness a spectator. Nobody, perhaps, was posi- 
tively conscious of „ what he experienced; and, undoubtedly, nobody 
eaid to him -elf that ha there beheld the effulgence of a great light, yet 
ali ft-lt daizled at heart. 

It was evident that Jean Valjean was before their eyes. 'That fact 
shone forth. The appearance of this man had been enough fully to 
clear tip the case, so obscure a moment before. Without need of any 
further explanation, the multitude, as by a sort of electric revelation, 
comprehended instantly, aud at a single glance, this simple and magnifi- 
cent story of a man giving himself up that another might not be con- 
demned in his place. The details, the hesitation, the siight reluctance 
possible were lost in this immense, luminous fact. 

It was an impression which quickly passed over, but for the moment 
it was irresistible. 

" I will not disturb the proceeding further," continued Jean Valjean. 
"I am going, siuce I am not arrested. I have many "things to do. The 
prosecuting attorney knows where I am going, and will have me arrested 
when he chooses." 

He walked towards the outer door. Not a voice was raised, not an 
erm stretched out to prevent him. All stood aside. There was at this 
moment an indescribable divinity within him which makes the multi- 
tude fall back and make way before a man. He passed through the 
throng with slow steps. It was never known who opened the door, but 
it is certain that the door was open when he came to it. On reaching it 
be turned and said : 

" Mr. Prosecuting Attorney, I remain at your disposal." 
He then addressed himself to the auditory: 
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"You all, who are here, think me worthy of pity, do you not? Great 
God! wheu I think of what I have been on the point of doing,! think 
myself worthy of envy. Still, would that all this had not happened 1" 

He went out, and the door closed as it had opened, for those who do 
deeds sovereignly great are always sure of being served by somebody in 
the uiuhitude. 

Less than an hour afterwards, the verdict of the jury discharged from 
all Accusation the man called Champmathieu ; and Chain pmathieu, set at 
liberty forthwith, went bis way stupefied, thinking all men mad, and un- 
derstanding nothing of this vision. 
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COUNTER-STROKE: 

i. 

IN WHAT MIRROR MR. MADELEINE LOOKS AT HIS HAIR. 

Day began to d«wn". Fan tine had had a feverish and sleepless night, 
yet full of happy visions; she fell asleep at day.-bieak. Sister Simplice, 
who had watched with her, took advantage of this slumber to go and 
prepare a new potion of quinine. The good sister had been for a few 
moments in the laboratory of the infirmary, bending over her vials and 
drugs, looking at them very closely on account of the mist which the 
dawn casts over all objects, when suddenly she turned her hfad, and ut- 
tered a fiint cry. Mr. Madeleine stood before her. He had just come 
in silently. 

"You, Mr. Mayor!" she exclaimed. 

"How is this poor woman ?" he answered in a low voice. 

"Better just now. But we have been very anxioui indeed." 

She explained what had happened, that Fautine Aiad been very ill the 
night before, but was now better, .because she believed that the Mayor 
had gone to Montfcrmeil for her child. The sister dared not question 
the Mayor, buc she saw cleaWy from his manner that ho had not come 
from that place. 

" That is well," said he. " You did right not to deceive her." 

" Yes," returned the sister, " but you, Mr. Mayor, when she sees you 
without her child, what shall we tell her?" 

He reflected for a moment, then said : 

"God will inspire us." 

" But we-cannot tell ber a lie," murmured the sister, in a smothered 
tone. 

The broad daylight streamed into the room, and lighted up the faoe 
of Mr. Madeleine. 

The sister happened to raise her eyes. 

"Oh heaven, Mr. Madeleine," she exclaimed. "What has befallen 
you? Your hair is all white!" « 
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" White I" said he. 

"Sister Simplice had no mirror; she rummaged in a case of instru- 
ments, and found a little glass which the physician of the infirmary 
used to discover whether the breath had left the body of a patient. Mr. 
Madeleine took the glass, looked at his hair in it, and said, " Indeed !" 

He spoke the word with indifference, as if thinking of something else. 

The sister felt chilled by an unknown something, of which she caught 
a glimpse in all this. 

He asked : "Can I see her ?" 

" Will not the Mayor bring back her child ?" asked the sister, scarcely 
daring to venture a question. 

"Certainly, but two or three- days are necessary." 

"If she does not see the Mayor here,'* continued the sister timidly, 
"she will not know that he has returned ;*it will be easy for her to have 
patience, and when the child comes, she will think naturally that the 
Mayor has just arrived with her. Then we will not have to tell her a 
falsehood." 

Mr. Ma.deleine seemed to reflect for a few moments, then said with 
his calm gravity : 

"No, my sister, I must see her, Perhaps I have not much time." 

The nun did not seem to notice this " perhaps," which gave an ob- 
ecure and singular significance to the words of the Mayor. She- an- 
swered, lowering her eyes and voice respectfully : 

" In that case, she is asleep, but you can go in." 

He made a few remarks about a door that shut with difficulty, the 
noise of which might awaken the sick woman; then entered the cham- 
ber of Fantine, approached her bed, and opened the curtains. She was 
sleeping. Her breath came from her chest with that tragic sound which 
is peculiar to these diseases, and which rends the heart of unhappy 
mothers, watching the slumbers of their fated children. But this la- 
bored perspiration scarcely disturbed an ineffable serenity, which over- 
shadowed her countenance, and transfigured her in her sleep. Her 
pallor had become whiteness, and her cheeks were glowing. Her' long, 
fair eyelashes, the only beauty left to her of her maidenhood and youth, 
quivered as they lay closed upon her cheek. Her whole person trem- 
bled as if with the fluttering of wings which were felt, but could not be 
Been, and which seemed about to unfold and bear her away. To see her 
thus, no one could have believed that her life was despaired of. She 
looked more as if about to soar away than to die. 

The stem, when the hand is stretched out to pluck the flower, quiv- 
ers, and seems at once to shrink back, and to present itself. The human 
body has something of this trepidation at the moment when the myste- 
rious fingers of death are about to gather the soul. 

Mr. Madeleine remained for some time motionless near the bed, look- 
ing by turns at the patient and the crucifix, as he had done two months 
before, on the day when he came for the first time to see her in this 
asylum. They were still there, both in the same attitude, she sleeping, 
he praying ; only now, after these two months had rolled away, her hair 
Was grey and his was white'.' 
, The sister had not entered with him. He stood by the bed, with his 
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finger on his lips, as if there were some one in the room to silence. She 
opened her eyes, saw him, and said tranquilly, with a smile: 

"And Cosette?" • 



II. 

FANTINE HAPPY. 

She did not start with surprise or joy ; she was joy itself. The sim- 
ple question: "And Cosette?"* was asked with such deep faith, with so 
much certainty, with so complete an absence of disquiet or doubt, that 
he could find no word in reply. She continued: 

"I knew that you were there;* I was asleep, but I saw you. I have 
seen you for a long time ; I have followed you with my eyes the whole 
night. You were in a halo of glory, and all manner of celestial forms 
were hovering around you I" 

He raised his eyes towards the crucifix. 

"But tell me, where is Cosette?" she resumed. "Why not put her 
on my bed that I might see her the instant I woke 1" * 

He answered something mechanically, which he could never after- 
wards recall. 

Happily, the physician had come, and had been apprised of this. He 
came to the aid of Mr. Madeleine. 

"My child," said he, "be calm, your daughter is here." 

The eyes of Fantine beamed with joy, and lighted up her whole 
countenance. She clasped her hands with an expression full of the 
most violent and most gentle entreaty: 

"Oh !" she exclaimed, "'bring her to me!" 

Touching illusion of the mother ! Cosette was still to her a little 
child to be carried in the arms. 

"Not yet," continued the physician, "not at this moment. You 
have some fever still. The sight of .your child will agitate you, and' 
make you worse. We must cure you first." 

She interrupted him impetuously. 

" But I am cured ! I tell jou I am cured ! Is this physician a fool ? 
I will see my child !" 

"You see how you are carried away," said the physician. "So long 
as youfure in this state, I cannot let you have your child. It is not 
enough to see her, you must live for her. When you are reasonable, I 
will bring her to you myself." 

The poor mother bowed her head. 

"Sir, .1 ask your pardon. I sincerely ask your pardon. Once I 
would not have spoken as I have now, but so many misfortunes have 
befallen me that sometimes I do not know what I am saying. I under- 
stand, you fear excitement; I will wait as long as you wish, but I am 
sure that it will not harm me to see my daughter. I see her now, I 
have not taken my eyes from her since last- night. Let them bring her 
to me now, and I will just speak to her very gently. That is all. Is 
it not very natural that I should wish to see my child, when they have 
been to Montfermeil on purpose to bring her to me ? I am not angry. 
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I know that I am going to be very happy. All night, I saw figures in 
white, smiling on ine. As soon as the doctor pleases, he can bring Co- 
sett». My fever is gone, for I am cured ; I feel that there is scarcely 
'anything the matter with me; but I will act as if I were ill, and 
not stir so as to please the ladies here. When they see that I am calm, 
they will say : 'You must give her the child.' " 

Mr. Madeleine was sitting in a clmir by the side of the bed. She 
turned towards him, an,d made- visible efforts to appear calm aud "very 
good," as she said, in that weakness of disease which resembles child- 
hood, so that, seeing her so peaceful, there should .be no objection to 
bringing her Cosetto. Nevertheless, although restraining herself, she 
could not help addressing a thousand questions to Mr. Madeleine. 

"Did you have a pleasant journey, Mr Mayor? Oh! how good you 
have been to go for her! Tell me only how she is! Did she bear the- 
journey well? Ah! she will not, know me. In all this time, she has 
forgotten me, poor kitten ! Children have no memory. They- are like 
birds • To-day they see one thing, and to-morrow another, and remem- 
ber nothing. Tell me only, were her clothes clean ? Did those The- 
nardiers keep her neat? How did they feed her? Oh, if you knew 
how I have suffered in asking myself all these things in the time of my 
wretchedness ! Now, it is past. I am happy Oh ! how I waut to 
see her! 31r. Mayor, did you think her pretty? Is not my daughter 
beautiful ? You must have been very cold iu the diligence ? Could 
they not bring her here for one little moment? they might take her 
away immediately. Say! you are master here, are you willing?" 

He took her hand. "Cosette is beautiful," said -he. "Cosette is 
well; you shall see her soon, but be quiet. You talk too fast; and 
then you throw your arms- out of bed, which makes you cough." 

In fact, coughing fits interrupted Funtiue at almost every word. 

She did'not murmur; she feared that by too eager entreaties she had 
weakened the confidence which she wished to inspire, aud began to talk 
about indifferent subjects 

" Montfermeil is a pretty place, is it not? In summer people go 
there on pleasure patties. Do, the Thenardiers do a good business? 
Not many great people pass through that country. Their inn is a kind 
of chop-house." 

Mr. Madeleine still held her hand, and looked at her with anxiety. 
It was evident that he had ome to tell her things before which his mind 
now hesitated. The physician had made his visit and retired. iSister 
Simpliee alone remained with them. 

But in the ni'idst of the silence Fantine cried out : 

" I hear her ! Oh, darling ! I hear her !" 

There was a child playing in the court — the child of the portress or 
some workwoman. It was one of those chances which are always met 
with, and which seem to make part of the mysterious representation of 
tragic events. Tne child, which was a little girl, was running up and 
down to keep herself warm, singing and laughing in a loud voice. 
Alas! with what are not the plays of children mingled! Fantine had 
heard this little girl singing. 

" Oh !" said she, " it is my Cosette ! I know. her voice !" 

The child departed as she "had come, and the voiee died away. Fan- 
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tine listened for some time. A shadow came over her face, and Mr, 
Madeleine heard her whisper, " How wicked it is of that doctor not to 
let me see my child ! That man has a bad face !" 

But yet her happy train of thought returned. With her head on the 
pillow she continued to talk to herself. "How happy we shall be! 
We will have a little garden in the first place; Mr.- Madeleine has pro- 
mised it to me. My child will play in the garden. She must know 
her lttfeiF tow. I will teach her to spell She will chase the butter- 
flies in the grass, and [ will witch her. Then there will be her first 
communion. "Ah! when will her fir.it communion be?" 

She began to count on her fingers. 

" One, two, *-.hiee, four. She is seven years old. In five years. She 
will have a white veil and open worked stockings, and will look like a 
little lady. . Oh, my good sister, you do not know how foolish I ainj 
here I am thinking of my child's first communion !" 

And she began to laugh. 

He had let go the hand of Fantine. He listened to the words as one 
listens to the wind that blows, his eyes on the ground, and his mind 
plunged into unfathomable reflections Suddenly, she ceased speaking, 
and raised her head mechanically. Famine had become appalling. 

She did not speak; she did not breathe; she half-raised herself in 
the bed, the covering fell from her emaciated shoulders ; her counte- 
nance, raiiant a moment before, became livid, and her eyes, dilated with 
terror, seemed to fasten on something before her at the other end of the 
room. 

"Good G-od !" exclaimed he. "'What is the matter, Fantine?" 

She did not answer; she did not take her eyes from the v object which 
she seemed to see, but touched his arm with one hand, and with the 
Other made a sign to him to look behind him. 

He turned, and saw Javert. 



III. 

JAVERT SATISFIED. 

Let us see what had happened. 

The half hour after midnight was strikiug when Mr. Madeleine left 
the hall of the Arras Assizes. He had returned to his inn just in time 
to take the mail-coach, in which it will be remembered he hnd secured 

his seat. A little before six in the morning he had reached M sur 

M , where his first care had been to post his letter to Mr. Laffitte, 

then to go to the infirmary and visit Fantine. 

Meanwhile he had scarcely left the hall of the Court of Assizes when 
the prosecuting attorney, recovering from his first shock, addressed the 

court, deploring the insanity of the Honorable Mayor of M sur 

M — : — , declaring that his convictions were in no wise modified by this 
singular incident, which would be explained hereafter, and denibuding 
the conviction of this Champmathieu, who was evidently the real Jean 
Valjean. The persistence of the prosecuting attorney was visibly in 
contradiction to the sentiment of all — the public, the court, and the 
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jury. The counsel for the defence had little difficulty in answering this 
harangue, and establishing that, in consequence of the revelations of 
Mr. Madeleine — that is, of the real Jean Valjean — the aspect of the 
case was changed, entirely changed, from top, to bottom, and that the 
jury mow had before them an innocent man. The counsel drew from 
this a few passionate appeals, unfortunately- not very new, in regard to 
judicial errors, etc., etc. ; the judge, in his summing up, sided with the 
defence; and the jury, after a few moments' consultation, acquitted 
Champmathieu. 

But yet the prosecuting attorney must have a Jean Valjean, and hav- 
ing lost Champmathieu he took Madeleine. 

Immediately upon the discharge of Champmathieu the prosecuting 
attorney closeted himself with the judge. The subject of their confer- 
ence was, <f Of the necessity of the arrest of the person of the Mayor 

of M sur ." This sentence, in which there is a great deal of 

of, is the prosecuting attorney's, written by his own hand, on the min- 
utes of his report to the attorney-general. 

The first sensation being over, the judge made few objections. Jus- 
tice must take its course. Then, to confess the truth, although the 
judge was a kind man, and really intelligent, he was at the same time a 
strong, almost a zealous royalist, and had been shocked when the Mayor 

of M sur M , in speaking of the debarkation at Cannes, said 

the Emperor, instead of Buonaparte. 

The order of arrest was therefore granted. The prosecuting attorney 
sent it to M' sur M by a courier, at full speed, to police inspec- 
tor Javert. 

It will be remembered that Javert had returned to M sur M , 

immediately after giving his testinieny. 

Javert was just rising when the courier brought him the warrant and 
order of arrest. 

The courier himself was a policeman, aDd an intelligent man.; who, 
in three words, acquainted Javert with what had happened at Arras. 

The order of arrest, signed by the prosecuting attorney, was couched 
in these terni3 : 

" Inspector Javert will seize the body of Mr. Madeleine, Mayor of 
M — : — sur M , who has this day been identified in court as the dis- 
charged convict Jean Valjean." 

One who did not know Javert, on seeing him as. he entered the hall 
of the infirmary, could have divined nothing of what was going on, and 
would have thought his manner the- most natural imaginable. He- was 
cool, calm, grave; his grey hair lay perfectly smooth over his temples, 
and he had ascended the stairway with his customary deliberation. But 
one who knew him thoroughly and examined him with attention, would 
have shuddered. The buckle of -his leather cravat, instead of being on 
the back of his neck, was under his left ear. This denoted an unheard- 
of agitation. 

Javert was a complete character, without a wrinkle in his duty or his 
Uniform, methodical with villains, rigid with the buttons of his coat. 

For him to misplace the buckle of his cravat, he must have received 
one of those shocks which may well be called the earthquakes of the soul. 

He came unostentatiously, had taken a corporal and four soldiers from 
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a station-house near by, had left the soldiers in the court, and had been 
shown to Pantile's chamber by the portress, without suspicion, accus- 
tomed as she was to see armed men asking for the Mayor. 

On reaching the room of Fantine, Javert turned the key, pushed 
open the door with the gentleness of a sick nurse, or a police spy, and 
entered. 

Properly speaking, he did not enter. He remained standing in the 
half-opened door, Ijis hat on his head, and his left hand in his overcoat, 
which was buttoned to the chin. In the bend of his elbow might be 
seen the leaden head of his enormous cane, which disappeared behind 
him. 

He remained thus for nearly a minute, unperceived. Suddenly, Fan- 
tine raised her eyes, saw him, and. caused Mr. Madeleine to tsrn round. 
At the moment when the glance of Madeleine encountered that of 
Javgrt, Javert, without stirring, without moving, without approaching, 
became terrible. No human feeling can ever be so appalling as joy. 
It was the face of a demon who had again found his victim. 
The certainty that he. had caught Jean Valjean at last, brought forth 
upon his countenance all that was in his soul. The disturbed depths 
rose to the surface. The humiliation of having lost the scent for a lit- 
tle while, of having been mistaken for a few moments concerning Champ- 
mathieu, was lost in the pride of having divined so well at first, 'and 
having so long retained a true instinct. The satisfaction of Javert 
shone forth in his commanding attitude The deformity of triumph 
spread over his narrow forehead. It was the fullest development ,of 
horror that a gratified face can show. 

Javert was at this moment in heaven. Without clearly defining his 
own feelings, yet notwithstanding with a confused lintuition of his ne.- 
cessity and his success, he, Javert, personified justice, light and truth, 
in their celestial function as destroyer* of evil. He was surrounded 
and supported by infinite depths of authority, reason, precedent, legal 
conscience, the vengeance of the law, all the stars in the firmament; he 
protected order, he hurled forth the thunder of the law, he avenged 
society, he lent aid to the absolute; he stood erect in a halo of glory;* 
there was in his victory a reminder of defiance and combat; standing 
haughty, resplendent, he displayed in full glory the superhuman bru- 
tality of a ierocious archangel; the fearful shadow of the deed which 
he was accomplishing, made visible in his clenched fist, the uncertain 
flashes of the social sword; happy and indignant, he had set his heel on 
crime, vice, rebellion, perdition and hell, he was radiant, exterminating, 
smiling ; there was an incontestable grandeur ,in this monstrous St. 
Michael. 

Javert, though hideous, was not ignoble. 

Probity, sincerity, candor, conviction, the idea of duty, are things 
which, mistaken, may become hideous, -but which, even though hideous, 
remain great; their majesty, peculiar to the human' conscience, contin- 
ues in all their horror; they are virtues with a single vice — error. The 
pitiless, sincere joy of a fanatic in an act of atrocity preserves an inde- 
scribably iriournful radiance which inspires us with veneration. With- 
out suspecting it, Javert, in his fear-inspiring happiness, was pitiable, 
like every ignorant man who wins. a triumph. Nothing could be more 
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painful and terrible than this face, which revealed what we may call all 
the evil of good. 



IV 

AUTHORITY RESUMES ITS SWAY. 

Fantine had not seen Javert since the day the Mayor had wrested her 
from him. Her sick brain accoui.ted for nothing, only she was sure 
that he laid come for her. She could not endure this hideous>face, she 
felt as if she were dying, she hid her face with both hands, a-nd shrieked 
in anguish : , 

" Mr Madeleine, save me!" 

J-ean Valjean, we shall call him by no other name henceforth^ had 
risen. Hessid to Fantine in his gentlest and calmest tone: 

" Be composed; it is not for you that he comes." 

He then turned to Javert and said: 

" I know what you want." 

Javert answered: * 

" Hurry along." 

There was in the manner in which these two words were uttered, an 
inexpressible something which reminded you of a wild beast and of a 
madman. Javert did not say " Hurry along !" he said " Hurr-'long !" 
No orthography cau express the tone in which this Was pronounced; it 
ceased to be human speech; it was a howl. 

He did not go through the usual ceremony; he used no words; he 
showed no warrant. To him Jean Va'jean was a sort of mysterious and 
intangible antagonist, a shadowy wrestler with whom he had been strug- 
gling for five years, without being able to throw him. This arrest was 
not a beginning, but an end. He only said: " Hurry along!" 

While speaking thus, he did not stir a step, but cast upon Jean Val- 
jean a loot* like a noose, with which he was accustomed to draw the 
wretched to him by force. 

It was the same look which Fantine had felt penetrate to the very 
marrow of her bones, two months before. 

At the exclamation of Javert, Fantine had opened her eyes again. 
Bat the Mayor was there, what could she fear? 

Javert advanced to the middle of the chamber, exclaiming: 

"Hey, there; are you coming?" 

The unhappy womajn looked around her. There was no one but the 
nun and the Ma^or To whom could this contemptuous familiarity be 
addressed ? To herself alone. She shuddered. 

Then she saw a mysterious thing, so mysterious that its like had never 
appeared to her in the darkest delirium of fever. 

She saw the spy Javert seize the Mayor by the collar; she saw the 
Mayor bow his head. The world seemed vanishing before her sight, 

Javert, in fact, had taken Jean Valjean by the collar. 

"Mr. Mayor! ' cried Fantine. 

Javert burst into a horrid laugh, displaying all his teeth. 

" There is no Mr. Mayor here any longer !" said he. 
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Jean Valjcan did not attempt to disturb the hand which grasped the 
collar of his cuat. He said : 

"Javert— " 

Javert interrupted him : "Call me Mr. Inspector!" 

"Sir," continued Jean Valjean, "I would like to speak a word with 
you in private." 

" Aloud, speak aloud," said Javert, "people speak aloud to me." 

Jean Valjean went on, lowering his voice. 

" It is a request that I have to make of you — " 

"I tell you to spe;ik aloud." 

" But this should not be beard by any one but yourself." 

" What, is that to u»ie ? I will not listen." 

Jean Valjean turned to him and said rapidly and in a very low tone: 

"Give me three days! Three days to go fur the child of this un- 
happy woman ! I will pay whatever is necessary. You shall accom- 
pany me if you like." 

" Are you laughing at me ?" cried Javert. " Hey ! I. did not think 
you so stupid ! You aslj for three days to get away, and U'll me that 
you are going for this girl's child! Ha, ha, that's good! That is 
good!" 

Fantine shivered. 

" My child !" she exclaimed, Agoing for my child ! Then she is not 
here! Sister, tell me, where it Cosette? I want my child! Mr. 
Madeleine, Mr. Mayor!" 

Javert stamped his foot. 

"There is the other now! Hold your tongue, hussy! Miserable 
country, where galley slaves are magistrafes»and women of the town 
are nursed like countesses! Ha, but all this will be changed'; it was 
time!" 

He gazed steadily at Fantine. and added, grasping anew the cravat, 
shirt and coat collar of Jean Valjean : 

" 1 tell you that there is no Mr. Madeleine, and that there is no Mr. 
Mayor. There is a robber, there is a brigand, there is a convict called 
Jean Valjean, and I have got him ! That is,what there is!" 

Fantine started upright, supporting herself by her rigid arms and 
hands; she looked at Jean Valjean, then at Javert, and then at the 
nun; she opened her mouth as if to speak; a rattle came from her 
throat, her teeth struck together, she stretched out her arms in anguish, 
convulsively opening her hands, and groping about her like one who is 
drowning; then s:'nk suddenly back upon the pillow. 

Her head struck the head of the bed and fell fouvard on her breast, 
the mouth gaping, the eyes open and glazed. 

She was dead 

Jean Valjean put his hand on that of Javert which held him, and 
opened it as he would have opened the hand of a child; then he said: 
"You have killed this woman." 

"Have done with this!" cried Javert, furious, "I am not here to 
listen to sermons; stop all that; the guard is below; come right along 
or the handcuffs!" 

There stood in a corner of the room an old iron bedstead in a dilapi- 
dated condition, which the sisters used as a camp bed when they watched. 
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Jean Valjean went to the bed, wrenched out the rickety, head bar, a 
thing easy for muscles like his — in- the twinkling of an eye, and with 
the bar in his clenched fist, looked at Javert. Javert recoiled towards 
the door. 

Jean Valjean, his iron bar in hand, walked slowly towards .the bed of 
Fantine. On reaching it, he turned and said to Javert in a voice that 
could scarcely be heard : 

" I advise you not to disturb me now." 

Nothing is more certain th&n that Javert trembled. 

He had an idea of calling the guard, but Jean Valjean might profit' 
by his absence to escape. He remained, .therefore, grasped the end 
of his cane, and leaned against the frame-work of the door without tak- 
ing his eyes from Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean rested his elbow uj)on the post, and his head upon his 
hand, and gazed at Fantine, stretched motionless before him. He re- 
mained thus, mute and absorbed, evidently lost to everything of this 
life. " His countenance and attitude bespoke nothing but inexpressible 

pity- 
After a few moments' reverie, he bent down to Fantine, and addressed 
her in a whisper. 

What did he say ? What could this condemned man say to this dead 
woman? What were his words? Th«y were heard by none on earth, 
Did the dead woman hear them ? There are touching illusions which 
perhaps are sublime realities. One thing is beyond doubt; Sister Sim- 
plice, the only witness of what passed, has often related that, at the 
moment when Jean Valjean whispered in the ear of Fantine, she dis- 
tinctly saw an ineffable anile beam on those pale lips and in those dim 
eyes, MI of the wonder of the tomb. 

Jean Valjean took Fantine's head in his hands and arranged it on the 
pillow, as a mother would have done for her child, then fastened the 
string of her night-dress, and replaced her hair beneath her cap. This 
done, he closed her eyes. 

The face of Fantine, at this instant, seemed strangely illumined. 

Death is the entrance ir^to the great light. 

Fantine's hand hung over the side of the bed. Jean Valjean knelt 
before this hand, raised it gently, and kissed it. 

Then he rose, and, turning to. Javert, said : 

" Now, I am at your disposal." 



V 

A FITTING TOMB. 

Javert put Jean Valjean in the city prison. 

The arrest of Mr. Madeleine produced a sensation, or rather an ex- 
traordinary commotion, at M — ; — sur M . We are sorry not to be 

able to disguise the fact that, on this single sentence, he was a galley 
slave, almost everybody abandoned him. In less than two hours, all 
the good he had done was forgotten, and he was "nothing but a galley 
slave." It is true that the details of the scene at Arras were sot 
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jet known. All day long, conversations like this 'were heard m 
every part of the town: "Don't you know, he was a discharged con- 
vict!" "He! Who?" "The. mayor." "Bah! Mr. Madeleine?" 
" Yes." " Indeed !" " His name was not Madeleine ; he has a horrid 
name, Bejean, Bojean, Bonjean !" " Oh ! bless me !" " He has beea 
arrested." "Arrested!" "In prisoD, in the city prison, to await his 
removal." "His removal! where will he be taken?" "To the Court 
of Assizes for a highway robbery that he once committed." " Well ! I 
always did suspect him. The man was too good, too perfect, too sweet. 
He refused fees, and gave sous to every little blackguard he met. I 
always thought that there must be something bad at the bottom of all 
this." 

" The drawing-rooms," above all, were entirely of this opinion. 

In this manner the phantom which had heen called Mr. Madeleine, 

was dissipated at M sur M . Three or four persons alone ia 

the whole city remained faithful to his memory. The old portress who 
had been his servant was among the number. * 

On the evening of this same day, the worthy old woman was sitting 
-in her lodge, still quite bewildered and sunk in sad reflections. The 
factory had been closed all day, the carriage doors were bolted, the street 
was deserted. There was no one in the house but the two nuns, Sister 
Perpetue and Sister Simplice, who were watching the corpse of Fantine. 
Towards the time when Mr. Madeleine had been accustomed to return, 
the honest portress rose mechanically, took the key of his room from a 
drawer, with the taper stand that he used at night to light himself up 
the stairs, then hung the key on a nail % from which he had been in the 
habit of taking it, and placed the taper stand by its side, as if she were 
expecting him. She then seated herself again in her chair, and resumed 
her reflections. The poor old woman had done all this without being 
conscious of it. * 

More than two hours had elapsed when she started from her reverie 

and exclaimed, " Why, bless me ! I have hung his key on the nail !" 

Just then, the window of her box opened, a hand passed through the 

opening, took the key and stand, and lighted the taper at the candle 

which was burning. 

The portress raised her eyes ; she was transfixed with astonishment ; 
a cry rose to her lips, but she could not give it utterance. 
She knew the hand, the arm, the coat-sleeve. 
It was Mr. Madeleine. 

She was speechless for some seconds ; thunderstruck, as she said her- 
self, afterwards, in giving her account of the affair. 

"My God! Mr. Mayor!" she exclaimed, "I though you were " 

She stopped ; the end of her sentence would not have been respectful 
to the beginning. To her, Jean Valjean was still Mr. Mayor. 
He completed the thought. 

" In prison," said he. " I was there ; I broke a bar from a window 
let myself fall from the top of a roof, and here I am. I am going t< 
my room; go for Sister Simplice. She is doubtless beside this pool 
■woman." 

The old servant hastily obeyed. 
14 
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He gave her no caution, very sure that she would guard him better 
than he would guard himself. 

It has never been Known how he ha,d succeeded in gaining entrance 
into the court-yard without opening the carriage door. He had, and 
always carried about him, a pass-key which opened a little side door, but 
he must have been searched, and this taken from him. This point is 
not yet cleared up. 

He ascended the staircase which led to his roonf. On reaching the 
top, he left his taper stand on the upper stair, opened the door with 
little noise, felt his way to the window and dosed the shutter, then came 
back, took his taper, and went into the chamber. 

The precaution was not useless; it will be remembered that his win- 
dow could be seen from the street. 

He cast a glance about him, over his table, his chair, his bed, which 
had not been slept in for three days. There remained no trace of the 
disorder of the night before the last. The portress had "put the room 
to rights?' Only, she had picked up from the ashes, and laid in order 
on the table, the ends of the loaded club, and the forty-sous piece, black- 
ened by the fire. 

He took a sheet of paper and wrote : TWese are the ends of my loaded 
club and the forty -sous piece, stolen from, Petit- Gervais, of ivhich I spoke 
at the Court of Assizes ; then placed the two bits of iron and the piece 
of silver on the sheet in such a way that it would be the first thing per- 
ceived qn entering the room. He took from a wardrobe an old shirt 
which he tore into several pieces and in which he packed the two silver 
candlesticks. In all this there was neither haste nor agitation. And 
even while packing the Bishop's candlesticks, "he was eating a piece of 
black bread. It was probably prison-bread, which he had brought away 
in escaping. 

This has 'been established by crumbs of bread, found on the floor of 
the room, when the court afterwards ordered a search. 

Two gentle tap*s were heard at the door. 

"Come in," said he. 

It was Sister Simplice. 

She was pale, her eyes were red, and the candle which she held 
trembled in her hand. The shocks of destiny have this peculiarity ; 
however subdued or disciplined our feelings may be, they draw out the 
human nature from the depths of our souls, and compel us to exhibit it 
to others. In the agitations of this day the nun had again become a 
woman. She had wept, and she was trembling. 

Jean Valjean had written a few lines on a piece of paper, which he 
handed to the nun, saying, " Sister, you will give this to the curate." 

The paper was not folded. She cast her eyes on it. 

" You may read it," said he. 

She read: "I beg the Curate to take charge of all that I leave here. 
Ee.will'please defray therefrom the expenses of my f trial, and of the 
burial of the woman who died, this morning. The remainder is for the 
poor." 

The sister attempted to speak, but could scarcely stammer out a fey 
inarticulate sounds. She succeeded,, however, in saying: 
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" Does not the Mayor wish to see this poor unfortunate again for the 
last time?" 

" No," said he, " I am pursued ; I should only be arrested in her 
chamber ; it would disturb her." 

He had scarcely finished when there was a loud noise on the staircase. 
They heard a tumult of steps ascending, and the old 1 portress exclaiming 
in her loudest and most piercing tones : 

" My good sir, I swear to you in the name of God, that nobody has 
come in here the whole day, and the whole evening ; that I have not 
even once left my door." 

A man replied : "But yet, there is a light in this room." 

They recognized the voice of Javert. 

The chamber was so arranged that the door in opening covered the 
corner of the wall to the right. Jean Valjean blew out the taper, and 
placed himself in this corner. 

Sister Simplice fell on her knees near the table. 

The door opened. 

Javert entered. ■'. 

The whispering of several men, and the protestations of the portress 
were heard in jthe hall. 

The nun did not raise her eyes. She was praying. 

The candle was on the mantel, and gave but a dim light. 

Javert perceived the sister, and stopped abashed. 

It will be remembered that the very, foundation of Javert, his ele- 
ment, the medium in which he breathed, was veneration for all autho- 
rity: He was perfectly homogeneous, and admitted of no objection or 
abridgment. To him, be it understood, ecclesiastical: authority was the 
highest of all ; he was deyout, superficial and correct, upon this point 
as upon all others. In his eyes, a priest was a spirit who was never 
mistaken, and a nun was a being who never sinned. They were souls 
walled in' from this world, with a single door which never opened but 
for the exit of truth. 

On perceiving the sister, his first impulse was to retire. 

But there was also another duty which held him, and which .urged 
him imperiously in the opposite direction. His second impulse was to 
remain, and to venture at least one question. 

This was the Sister Simplice, who had never lied in her life. Javert 
knew this, and venerated her especially on account of it. 

"Sister," said he, "are you alone in this room?" 

There was a fearful instant during which the poor portress felt her 
limbs falter beneath her. The sister raised her eyes, and replied : 

"Yes." 

Then continued Javert — " Excuse me if I persist, it is my duty — 
you have not seen this evening a person, a man — he has escaped, and 
we are in search of him — Jean Valjean— you have not seen him?" 

The sister answered — " No." 

She lied. Two lies in succession^ one upon another, without hesita- 
tion, quickly, as if she were an adept in it. 

" Your pardon !" said Javert, and he withdrew, bowing reverently. 

Oh ; holy maiden ! for many years thou hast been no more in this 
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world j thou hast joined the sisters, the virgins, and thy brethren, the 
angels, in glory; may this falsehood be remembered to thee in Paradise. 

The affirmation of the sister was to Javert something so decisive that 
he did not even notice the singularity of this taper, just blown out, and. 
smoking on the table. 

An hour afterwards, a man was walking rapidly in the darkness be- 
neath the trees from M sur M , in the direction of Paris. This 

man was Jean Valjean. It has been established, by the- testimony of 
two or three wagoners who met him, that he carded a bundle,' and was 
dressed in a blouse. Where did he get this blouSe? It was never 
known. Nevertheless, an old artisan had died in the infirinary of the 
factory a few days before, leaving nothing but his blouse. This might 
have been the one. 

A last word in regard to Fantine. 

We have all. one mother — the earth. Fantine was restored to this 
mother. 

The curate thought best, and did well perhaps, to reserve ont of what 
Jean Valjean had left, the largest amount possible #)r the poor. After 
all, who were in question? — a convict and a woman of the town. This 
was why he ? simplified the burial of Fantine, and reduced, it to that bare 
necessity called the Pother's field. 

And >o Fantine was. buried in the common grave of the cemetery, 
which is -for everybody and for all," and in which the poor are lost. 
Happily, God knows where to find the soul. Fantine was laid away in 
the- darkness with bodies which had no name; she. suffered, the promis- 
cuity of dust. She was thrown into the public pit. Her tomb was like 
her bed. 



END OF FANTINE. 
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